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CALENDAR,  mm-mmh 


Sept.  i6, 
June  i8, 
Sept.  i6, 
Friday,  Dec.    20,  :  : 

Wednesda}^  Jan.  i,  : 

Friday,  March  27,   8  p.  m., 
Friday,  March  27,  : 

Monday,  April  6,  :  : 

June  18,  ;  :  : 

Sunday,  June  14,  :  : 

Monday,  June  15,  7:30  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  16,  : 

Tuesday,  June  16,  3  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  16,  7 130  p.  m., 
Wednesda}^  June  17,  10:  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  June  17,  2  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  17,  3  p.  m. 
Wednesda}^  June  17,  7:30p.  m 
Thursday,  June  18,  : 

Thursday,  June  18,  to  a.  m., 


Session  Begins. 
Session  Ends. 
First  Term  Begins. 
First  Term  Ends. 
Second  Term  Begins. 
Junior  Exhibition. 
Second  Term  Ends. 
Third  Term  Begins. 
Third  Term  Ends. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Graduating  Exercises  inMusic. 
Field  Day. 

President's  Reception. 
Reunion. 
,  Graduating     Exercises,    Law 

School. 
,  Planting  Class  Tree. 
, Alumni  Meeting. 
.Address  before  the  University. 
Annual    Meeting,      Board    of 

Regents. 
Commencement  Day. 
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BOftRD  OF  REGENT?. 


NAME   AND   RESIDENCE.  TERM   EXPIRES. 

Hon.  S.  H.  Friendly,  Eugene April  1,  1895. 

Hon.  T.  G.  Hendricks,  Eugene April  1,  1897. 

Hon.  L.  L.  McArthur,  Portland April  1,  1899. 

Dr.  S.  Hamilton,  Roseburg April  1,  1901. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman,   Jacksonville April  1,  1903. 

Hon.  Henry  Failing,  Portland April  1,  1903. 

Hon.  A.  G.  HoYEY,  Eugene April  1,  1903. 

Hon.  A.  Bush,    Salem April  1,  1905. 

Hon.  S.  p.  Sturgis,  Pendleton .  .  .April  1,  1905. 

officers  of  the  board. 

Hon.  Henry  Failing President. 

Hon.  Joshua  J.  Walton Secretary. 

Hon.  a.    G.  Hovey Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE   committee. 

T.  G.  Hendricks,  A.  G.  Hovey,  S.  H.    Friendly. 


THE  FACULTY. 


C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Pii.   D., 

Prf.sident. 

JOHN  W.  JOHNSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Latin. 

MARK  BAILEY,  Ph.  D.,    ' 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astrono^ny. 

THOMAS   CONDON,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geolopy  and  Natural  History. 

GEORGE  H.  COLLIER,    LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

JOHN   STRAUB,  A.   M., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Modern  Languages. 

BENJAMIN  J.    HAWTHORNE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 

LUELLA  C.   CARSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

EDGAR  McCLURE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

E.  B.  Mcelroy,  ph.  d.,         ^ 

Professor  of  English  IJterati^re.        ^ 

PHILURA  E.  MITRCH,  A.   M., 

Tutor,  Modern  Ljonguages. 

EDWARD  H.  McAllister,  a.  b., 

Tutor,  Mathem a t ics . 

ELLEN  (X)NDON  McCORNACK,  A.  M., 

Tutor,  Science. 

J.   R.    WETHERBEE, 

Director  of  L*Jiy.sical  LJdii caption. 

DORA    SCOTT, 

LiJ)rariau. 

SETH   McALISTER, 

Assistant  in  the  Laboratory. 


TtlE  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


1.  This  course  gives  four  years  of  Latin  and  four  of  Greek. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  famous  "Com- 
mittee of  Ten"  on  secondary  education,  Greek  is  not  begun  until 
the  second  preparatory  year.  In  the  Sophmore,  Junior  and  Sen- 
ior years  Greek  and  Latin  are  elective.  Other  elections  are 
allowed  with  the  consenc  of  the  student's  adviser,  but  nothing 
short  of  four  years  in  each  classical  language  entitles  the  student 
to  enrohment  in  the  Classical  Course. 

2.  The  mathematics  required  in  the  Freshman  year  is  Trigo- 
nometry, Determinants  and  Analytical  Geometry.  The  time 
given  to  each  of  these  subjects  will  depend  each  year  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  professor  of  mathematics. 

3.  Students  who  wish  the  distinction  of  taking  the  regular 
Classical  Course  must  make  no  elections  before  the  Sophomore 
year. 

4.  All  students  having  no  English  Literature  in  their  Fresh- 
man year  must  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  reading  in  English  au- 
thors under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 

[The  figures  show  the  number  of  recitations  per  week.] 

First  year — Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Latin,  5;  Ancient  His- 
tory, 3;  English  Literature,  2;  English,  1. 

Second  year — Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Latin,  5;  Greek,  5; 
English,  1. 

Fresliinan  year — Latin,  4;  Greek,  4; .  Physics,  3;  Mathematics, 
4;  English,  1.' 

Sophomore  year — Latin,  4;  Greek,  4;  Chemistry,  3;  Rhetoric,  4; 
English,  1. 

Junior  year — Greek,  3;  General  English  Literature,  3;  Eco- 
nomics, 3;  General  Geology,  3;  Constitutional  Law,  2;  Sociology, 
1;  English,  1. 

Senior  year — Latin  or  Greek,  3;  History  of  Philosophy,  4; 
Elizabethan  Literature,  1;  Mental  Science,  5;  English,  2. 


TflE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


1.  Students  following  this  course  without  elections  will  have 
four  years  of  Latin  and  three  years  of  French  or  German.  The 
student  has  an  option  between  French  and  German.  Those  who 
wish  to  pursue  advanced  scientific  studies  will  find  the  modern 
languages  more  useful  than  the  ancient ;  the  best  works  of  science 
will  now  be  found  in  French,  German  or  English. 

2.  The  advanced  Physics  cannot  be  taken  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Calculus;  the  advanced  Chemistry  requires  less 
niiithematics  than  the  Physics,  but  all  Scientific  students  are 
urged  to  take  the  Calculus. 

3.  The  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  second  and  third  years 
are  the  same  that  the  Classical  students  get  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  In  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Botany  two  hours  a  week 
are  required  in  the  laboratory  in  addition  to  the  recitations,  and 
nothing  whatever  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  lalDora- 
tory  work.  The  student  must  be  able  to  prove  by  a  properly  kept 
note  book  filled  in  with  the  entry  proper  for  each  day  that  this 
work  has  been  completely  and  faithfully  done.  If  any  of  the 
laboratory  time  is  spent  in  recitations,  the  student  will  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  full  year's  work.  These  laboratory  courses 
count  each  one  credit,  making  four  credits  for  the  year's  work  in 
elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  three  in  Botany. 

[The  figures  show  the  number  of  recitations  per  week.] 

First  year — Same  as  First  year  Classical. 

Second  year — Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Latin,  5;  Physics,  3; 
Botany,  2;  Enghsh,  1. 

Freshman  year — Latin,  4;  French  or  German,  4;  Chemistry,  3; 
Mathematics,  4;  English,  1. 

Sophomore  year — Latin,  4;  Rhetoric,  4;  Calculus,  4;  French 
or  German,  3;  English,  1. 

Junior  year — Economics,  3;  French  or  German,  2;  General  En- 
glish Literature,  3;  Advanced  Physics  or  Chemistry,  4;  General 
Geology,  3;  English,  1. 

Senior  year — Advanced  Geology,  4;  History  of  Philosophy,  4, 
or  Astronomy,  3  and  Elizabethan  Literature,  1,  or  Biology,  4; 
Mental  Science,  5;  English,  2. 


TflE  LITERARY  COURSE. 


This  course  gives  four  years  of  Latin  and  a  year  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  will  be  found  very  rich  in  English  Literature. 

The  general  regulations  for  the  scientific  work  and  English  are 
the  same  as  the  other  courses,  and  the  student  should  read  care- 
fully the  remarks  heading  those  courses. 

[The  figures  show  the  number  of  recitations  per  week.] 

First  year — Same  as  First  year  Classical. 

Second  year — Same  as  Second  year  Scientific. 

Freshman  year — Latin,  4;  Anglo-Saxon,  3;  General  English 
Literature,  3;  Chemistry,  3;  American  History,  2;  English,!. 

Sophomore  year — Latin,  4 ;  Modern  English  Literature,  3 ;  Rhet- 
oric, 4;  Modern  History,  3;  History  of  Art,  1;  English,  1. 

Junior  year — American  Literature,  2;  Elizabethan  Literature, 
1;  Biology,  4;  Hist.  Civ.  and  Med.  Hist.,  3;  Economics,  3;  Con- 
stitutional Law,  2;  English,  1. 

Senior  year — History  of  Philosophy,  4;  Advanced  Geology,  4; 
Mental  Science,  5;  English,  2. 


THE  ENGLISH  COURSE. 


In  accordance  with  the  following  resolution  of  the  Board  of 

E-egents,  an  English  Course  of  four  years  has  been  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  established  in  the  University  a  four  years' 
course  of  study  which  shall  not  include  Latin,  Greek,  German  or 
French,  and  any  student  having  pursued  such  a  course,  and  passing 
an  examination  therein  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  properly  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 

Two  years  of  elective  work  have  been  added  to  this  course 
and  ui)on  completing  the  whole  six  years  a  student  will 
be  entitled  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  English.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  first  two  years  the  student  gives  three  hours 
weekly  to  English  composition.  The  Preparatory  work  in  this 
course  will  only  count  in  part  towards  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
at  least  three  years  of  Latin  are  required  for  that  degree. 
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[The  figures  show  the  number  of  recitations  per  week.] 

First  year — Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Ancient  History,  3;  En- 
glish Grammar,  3;  English  Literature,  2;  English,  3. 

Second  year — Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Physics,  3;  English,  3; 
Physical  Geography,  3;  Botany,  2. 

Freshman  year — Gen.  Eng.  Lit.,  3;  Civil  Government,  2;  Math- 
ematics, 4;  Chemistry,  3;  American  History,  2;  English,  1. 

Sophomore  year — Rhetoric,  4;  Calculus,  4;  Modern  Eng.  Lit., 
3;  Modern  History,  3;  History  of  Art,  1;  English,  1. 

Junior  year — American  Literature,  2;  Elizabethan  Lit.,  1;  Bi- 
ology, 4;  Hist.  Civ.  and  Med.  Hist.,  3;  Economics,  3;  Constitu- 
tional Law,  2;  English,  1. 

Senior  2/^<^^— Advanced  Geology,  4;  History  of  Philosophy,  4; 
Mental  Science,  5;  English,  2. 


TfiE  BUSINESS  COURSE. 


A  Business  Course,  as  a  department  in  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1894.  Instruction  is  offered  in 
Penmanship,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  such 
English  branches  as  are  essential  to  the  intelligent  management 
of  business.     The  course  will  be  in  charge  of  an  expert  teacher. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  one  year  in  length.  Students  who 
complete  it  successfully  will  receive  a  diploma. 

BUSINESS    COURSE. 


Ty™iSand  Shorthand'.]   '  ^  recitations  per  week. 

Bookkeeping  and  Com.  Arith.  .  3  "  '' 

Commercial  Law .  2  "  '' 

English  Grammar 3  ''  '* 

Ele.  English  Literature 2  "  ** 

Commercial  English i  *'  ** 

Civil  Government 2  "  '' 


The  President  of  the  University  will  give  a  course  of  ten  lec- 
tures to  the  students  of  the  Business  course,  upon  Business  and 
Political  Morals.  Attendance  at  these  lectures  will  be  required, 
and  the  students  must  pass  examination  in  the  subjects  treated. 
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The  credits  earned  in  the  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  En- 
glish Grammar,  English  Literature  and  Civil  Government  of  the 
Business  course  may  be  counted  as  preparatory  credits  in  the  reg- 
ular University  courses,  should  the  student  so  desire;  but  no  sub- 
stitute will  be  allowed  for  the  preparatory  languages,  science 
and  mathematics.  Students  in  the  regular  courses  cannot  earn 
credits  in  the  Business  course,  except  for  Shorthand,  though 
they  may  do  any  part  of  the  work  for  which  they  have  time  and 
inclination. 


ELECTIVE?. 


Each  student,  upon  entering  the  University,  is  assigned  to 
some  member  of  the  Faculty,  who  acts  as  his  adviser  throughout 
his  course.  No  student  should  at  any  time  elect  a  study  without 
consulting  his  adviser.  In  the  Preparatory  and  Freshman  years 
students  must  follow  the  courses  as  laid  down  in  the  catalogue; 
otherwise  the  student  cannot  have  the  distinction  of  pursuing 
any  of  the  regular  courses,  but  will  be  classed  as  '^irregular.'' 

After  the  Freshman  year  students  maj^  elect  from  the  list  giv- 
en below  such  studies  as  suit  their  own  tastes  and  aptitudes;  but 
the  following  rules  must  be  observed: — 

1.  No  credits  can  be  earned  by  less  than  a  year's  work  in  any 
subject. 

2.  At  least  fourteen  credits  in  Latin  are  required  for  the  de- 
gree Bachelor  of  Arts. 

3.  No  degree  can  be  taken  without  seven  credits  in  English, 
viz:  One  credit  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  and  two  credits  in 
the  Senior  year. 

4.  No  credits  can  be  earned  in  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Botany 
without  an  amount  of  laboratory  work  at  least  equal  to  two- thirds 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  Two  hours 
a  week  in  the  laboratory  for  a  year  earn  one  credit. 

5.  The  subjects  will  often  be  indicated  by  the  numbers  which 
precede  them  in  the  following  lists.  Students  should  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  these  numbers  by  taking  a  copy  or  otherwise. 

6.  Every  choice  of  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
adviser. 
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7.  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  are  not  allowed  to  elect 
studies  below  the  Sophomore  year  in  the  courses,  except  to  make 
up  deficiencies. 


liist  of  Studies  lulnieh.  may  be  elected  at   tHe  be^ 
ginning  of  the  Sophomore  and  latei*  yeat»s. 


[The  figures  following  the  studiesshow  the  number  of  credits  allowed.] 

67.  Shorthand,  2;  59.  Analytical  Mechanics,  3;  42.  Surveying, 
2;  43.  Astronomy,  3;  41.  Calculus,  4;  33.  Sophomore  Greek,  3; 
34.  Junior  Greek,  3;  35.  Senior  Greek,  3;  29.  Sophomore  Latin, 
4;  30.  Junior  Latin,  3;  31.  Senior  Latin,  3;  49.  Ehzabethan  Lit- 
erature, 1;  48.  Modern  English  Lit.,  3;  49.  American  Literature, 
2;  47.  Mental  Science,  5;  54.  Economics,  3;  53.  Constitutional 
Law,  2;  55.  International  Law,  1;  46.  Med.  Hist,  and  Hist  of  Civ., 
3;  61.  Modern  History,  3;  45.  General  Geology,  3;  71.  Advanced 
Geology,  4;  44.  Biology,  4:  48.  Advanced  Physics,  5:  39.  Ad- 
vanced Chemistry,  5;  57.  History  of  Philosophy,  4;  72.  Sociology, 
1;  12.  Sophomore  German,  3;  36.  Junior  German,  2;  10.  Sopho- 
more French,  3;  37.  Junior  French,  2.  69.  Physical  education 
is  elective  in  all  years  and  is  allowed  one  credit  each  year. 

The  following  elective  studies  have  been  added  for  the  benefit 
of  graduates  from  Normal  schools  who  wish  to  take  the  Baclielor's 
Degree  in  the  ITniversity.  Only  those  who  have  earned  tlic  equiv- 
alent of  48  of  our  credits  will  be  admitted  to  this  privilege:  73. 
History  of  Education,  5:  74;  Philosophy  of  Eucation,  5. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TflE  STUDIE5  TflUGfJT. 


A.  Greek. — Professor  Straub. 

In  this  group  the  student  takes  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, literature  and  history.  In  the  first  two  years  especial  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  forms  and  syntax  of  the  language  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Later  in  the  course  more  time 
is  given  to  the  literary  and  historical  features  of  the  authors  read. 

Throughout  the  course  at  least  ten  minutes  daily  are  given  to 
sight  reading. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  term  the  Professor  of  Greek  suggests 
a  certain  amount  of  supplementary  reading  to  the  class,  and  the 
term  examinations  assume  that  this  reading  has  been  faithfully 
done. 

Students  have  a  year  of  Latin  in  the  Classical  Course  before 
taking  up  Greek. 

Students  taking  the  regular  Classical  Course  without  electives 
must  earn  fifteen  credits  in  Greek. 

^ .  .  .  .  Second  Year .  .  .  .5  Credits. 

Term  1. — White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book;  MahafFy's  Old  Greek 
Life;  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas. 

Term  2. — White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book;  Fyfie's  History  of 
Greece  (Primer). 

Term  3. — Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Goodwin), eight  chapters;  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar;  Jebb's  Greek  Literature  (Primer). 

82.  .  .  .  Third   Year.  .  .  .4  Credits. 

Term  1. — Xenophon's  Anabasis  through  Book  II;  Greek-English 
Word  List  (Baird);  Prose  Composition  (Jones). 

Term  2. — Anabasis,  Books  III,  IV ;  Special  Study  of  Greek  Prep- 
ositions (Adams);  Prose  Composition. 

Term  3. — Homer's  Iliad  (Seymour),  Books  I,  II,  III;  Jebb's  Ho- 
mer; required  collateral  reading,  Gladstone's  Homer. 

38 Fourth    Year 8  Credits. 

Term  1. — Homer's  Odj^ssey  (Perrin),  Books  I,  II,  III;  New  Tes- 
tament Greek;  Mythology  (Guerber). 

Term  2. — Herodotus  (Johnson);  Stein's  Dialect  of  Herodotus; 
Lysias's  Orations  (Whiton);  Mythology. 

Term  3. — Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Humphrey) ;  Xenophon's  Mem- 
orabilia (Robbins) ;  Mythology. 

8Jf..    Fifth   Year .  .  .  .8  Credits. 

Term  1. — Demosthenes  De  Corona  [D'Ooge] ;  Goodwin's  Moods 
and  Tenses;  Sidgwick's  Prose  Composition;  required 
collateral  reading,  Bredif's  Demosthenes. 

Term  2. — Sophocles's  Antigone  [D'Ooge];  ^schylus'  Pn^metheus 
[Wecklein] ;  Prose  Composition. 

Term  3. — Thucydides  [Morris],  Book  I;  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
85.  .  .  .  Sixth    Yea,r .  .  .  .8  Credits. 

Term  1. — Plato's  Apology  and  Crito  [Dyer];  Medea  of  Euripides 

[Allen] ;  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  [Burt.] 
Term  2. — Pindar's  Odes  [Seymour];  Greek  Literature  [Morris]. 
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Term  3. — Such  lines  of  work  will  be  taken  up  as  the  requirements 
of  the  class  may  suggest. 

B.     Latin. — Professor   Johnson. 

Professor  Johnson  will  receive  assistance  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  from  the  Tutors  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty 
as  their  duties  permit. 

1 .  .  .  . First   Year .  .  .  ,5  Credits. 

Taken  in  the  first  year  by  all  regular  students  except  those  in 
the  English  Course.  Can  not  be  counted  after  the  first  year  of 
the  course. 

Text  Books: — Latin  Grammar,  Andrews  and  Stoddard;  Latin 
Lessons,  Andrews;  Latin  Reader,  Andrews. 

2 .  .  .  .  Second   Year .  .  .  .5  Credits. 

Taken  in  the  second  year  by  all  regular  students  except  those 
in  the  English  Course. 

Text  Books: — Roman  History  and  Mythology,  Andrews ;  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  Andrews,  or  Chase  and  Stuart;  Sallust,  Chase 
and  Stuart. 

28 Third    Year ^   Credits 

Taken  throughout  the  year  by  all  regular  students  except  those 
in  the  English  Course.  Students  are  not  advised  to  substitute 
anything  for  this  year  of  Latin. 

Text  Books: — Cicero,  Stuart;  Virgil,  Chase  and  Stuart. 
29   .  .  . Fourth    Year .  .  .  .Jf.  Credits. 

Text  Books: — Livy,  Lincoln  or  Chase  and  Stuart;  Prose  Com- 
position, Arnold;  Tacitus,  Chase  and  Stuart;  Horace,  Chase  and 
Stuart. 

Classical  students  may  elect  to  take  Latin  for  two  years  longer, 
and  they  are  earnestly  advised  to  do  so. 

SO.  .  .Fifth   Year.  .  .  .2  Credits. 

Latin  may  be  pursued  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
by  students  who  wish  a  thorough  classical  training. 

Text  Books: — Tusculanse  Disputationess,  Chase  and  Stuart; 
Tacitus  [Annales],  Chase  and  Stuart;  De  Natura  Deorum,  Chase 
and  Stuart. 

During  this  entire  year  there  will  be  both  oral  and  written  ex- 
ercises in  Latin  prose. 

The  highly  beneficial  practice  of  sight  reading  will  be  begun 
in  this  year  and  continued  throughout  the  Senior  year. 
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SI.  .  .  .  Sixth    Year S   Credits. 

Latin  may  be  taken  throughout  the  entire  Senior  year  by  those 
who  have  taken  the  Junior  Latin. 

Text  Books: — Terence  or  Juvenal,  Chase  and  Stuart;  Plautus; 
Latin  prose,  oral  and  written.     Sight  reading. 

C.     English  Literature. — Professor  McElroy. 

Laboratory  methods  are  used  in  teaching  this  subject.  The 
students  read  for  themselves  the  authors  whose  works  are  included 
in  the  courses,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment prepare  papers,  giving  the  results  of  their  reading.  The 
object  is  to  get  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  to  obtain  literary 
culture,  rather  than  to  memorize  a  mass  of  useless  facts  and  bar- 
ren words. 

20 ...  . Elempntary  English  Literature .  .  .  .2  Credits. 

Can  not  be  counted  after  the  second  year. 

The  text  book  is  Brooke's  Primer.  Lectures  are  also  given  by 
the  instructor. 

The  books  read  are  such  as  young  students  can  master  with- 
out disgust  and  pain.  The  object  is  to  form  the  reading  habit 
and  create  a  love  for  good  literature. 

56    ...  General  English  Literature .  .  .  .8  Credits. 

Taken  in  the  regular  courses  by  Freshmen  and  Juniors. 

Text  J5ooAj,s;— Brooke's  English  Literature,  Minto,  Hawthorne 
and  Lemmon,  Swinton's  Studies. 

The  books  to  be  read  are  selected  by  the  instructor  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  class.  A  typical  list  for  a  year's  work  follows:  Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Visions  of  Sir  Launfal;  Represen- 
tative Men;  Scarlet  Letter;  Poe's  Tales;  Princess;  Prometheus  Un- 
bound; Excursion;  Ancient  Mariner;  Essays  of  Elia;  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Pamela;  Heloise  and  Abelard;  Gulliver's  Travels;  Spec- 
tator; Lycidas;  Milton's  Sonnets;  Bacons  Essays;  a  play  of 
Shakespeare. 

These,  with  historical  and  critical  work,  would  give  a  fair  no- 
tion of  English  Literature  in  its  entirety.  It  is  the  intention  to 
read  all  books  through  which  are  taken  up  in  the  class. 

50 .    .  .  Elizabethan   Literature .  .    .1  Credit. 

Taken  in  the  regular  course  by  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Texi  Books: — Editions  of  Elizabethan  works. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  this  period,  making  a  better  study  of  it  than  can 
be  made  in  Course  56. 
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Jf8 .  .  .  .Modern  English  Literature.  .  .  .3  Credits. 
Taken  in  the  regular  course  by  Sophomores. 
In  this  course  the  student  makes  a  systematic  study  of  some 
selected  group  of  modern  writers. 

Jf9 .  .  .  .American  Literature.  .  .  .2  Credits. 
Taken  in  the  regular  course  by  Juniors. 

American  Literature  is  studied  systematically  in  this  course 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

51 .  .  .  .Anglo-Saxon. — Professor  Hawthorne,.  .  .  .3  Credits. 
Taken  in  the  regular  course  by  Freshmen. 
Text  Books: — March's    Anglo-Saxon    Grammar    and    Reader; 
Beowulf;  Skeat's  Old  and  Middle  English. 

D.     English. — Professor   Carson, 

Four  objects  are  contemplated  by  this  department: 

I.  A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  written  and  spoken 
discourse. 

II.  A  general  acquaintance  with  examples  of  English  style. 

III.  Proficiency  in  English  composition. 

IV.  Ease  and  power  in  interpretation  and  expression. 

The  first  object  is  reached  through  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
Criticism.  The  second  and  fourth  objects  are  reached  by  constant 
practice  in  reading  and  reciting  extracts  from  classical  English 
authors.  The  third  object  is  reached  by  regular  practice,  through- 
out the  courses  of  study,  in  writing  essays,  forensics  and  orations. 

52 ...  . Rhetoric  and  Criticism .  .  .  .4  Credits. 

Taken  in  the  regular  courses  by  Sophomores. 

In  order  to  develop  the  logical  sense  and  command  of  language, 
lessons  are  recited  from  outlines  and  by  topics.  A  good  deal  of 
written  work  is  done  to  develop  accuracy,  originality  and  creative 
power. 

Taste  and  a  love  of  good  reading  are  educated  through  criticism 
of  choice  extracts  of  standard  literature.  The  first  half  of  the  year 
is  given  to  the  study  of  style,  and  papers  are  written  giving  special 
attention  to  diction,  figures  and  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
The  second  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  invention.  The  laws  govern- 
ing the  choice  and  arrangement  of  material  are  made  prominent,  also 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  form  of  discourse.  Papers  ac- 
companied by  briefs  are  written,  illustrating  the  essentials  of  descrip- 
tion, narration,  exposition  and  the  different  forms  of  argument. 

Text  Books: — Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhe- 
torical Analysis. 
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15,  16,  24,  25,26,  27 English  Composition 7  Credits, 

Taken  by  all  students. 

These  courses  comprise  papers  under  Description,  Narration, 
Exposition  and  Comparison,  followed  by  Forensics,  an  analysis 
of  some  masterpiece  of  argumentative  composition,  and  orations. 

Occasionally  short  stories  and  vivid  portrayals  are  written  to  se- 
cure graphic  and  sympathetic  expression  of  thought.  Under  these 
various  headings  topics  are  assigned  and  an  effort  is  made  to  refer  to 
many  phases  of  widely  different  subjects,  so  that  every  student  may 
have  opportunity  to  pursue  some  favorite  line  of  thought  or  investi- 
gate some  valuable  question.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  clear, 
forcible,  elegant  presentation  of  thought.  Every  essay  must  develop 
some  orderly  arrangement;  every  forensic  must  be  an  effort  to  decide 
some  definite  question  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  All  students 
have  access  to  the  valuable  library  of  the  University.  Assistance  is 
given  by  referring  them  to  authors  and  articles  relating  to  their  as- 
signed topics  and  they  are  encouraged  to  read  widely  and  intelligently 
under  an  orderly  outline  of  thought.  But  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
original  treatment  of  topics,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Mere  sum- 
maries from  book  notes  or  encyclopaedias  will  not  be  acceptable.  It 
will  not  be  admissible  to  quote  without  using  quotation  marks  or 
naming  the  author.  Subjects  of  imaginary  or  local  interest  are  often 
assigned,  upon  which  there  can  be  no  printed  information,  so  as  to 
require  of  the  student  independent  thought.  All  students  are  urged 
to  be  accurate  in  neatness  of  arrangement,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
grammatical  construction  and  figurative  expression.  Every  paper, 
after  criticism  is  handed  back  to  the  student  for  correction,  and  so  far 
as  time  will  allow,  is  read  in  class,  and  its  excellencies  and  defects  are 
discussed.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  courses  in  orations,  lectures  are 
given  concerning  the  differences  between  spoken  and  written  dis- 
course, the  characteristics  of  the  oration  as  well  as  the  higher  arts  of 
composition. 

Text  ^oo/c6;—- Baker  on  Argumentation;  Bancroft's  Composi- 
tion; Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric;  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 

Elocution. 

The  aim  under  Elocution  is  to  cultivate  a  simple,  natural  and 
forcible  method  of  expression  by  voice  and  action.  Exercises  are 
given  to  develop  control  of  breath,  strength,  quality  and  flexibility 
in  the  voice,  correct  attitude,  ease  of  movement  and  appropriate 
gesture. 

The  relation  of  attitude  to  expression  of  thought  is  studied  in  ad- 
vanced classes,  and  the  laws  governing  gCvSture.  Choice  selections  of 
prose  and  poetr\'  are  analyzed  by  students  in  class  to  show  conception 
of  the  writer's  meaning.  They  are  then  read,  followed  by  discussion 
of  the  reader's  interpretation.  Extracts  from  standard  authors  are 
committed  to  memory,  and,  after  a  private  rehearsal,  delivered  before 
the  class.     Faults  and  excellencies  of  the    presentation    are   pointed 
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out.  Mere  work  of  the  memory  is  not  desirable,  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  thought,  feeling  and  motive  of  the  author  is  urged.  Stress  is 
laid  on  pure  vowel  tones,  distinct  consonants  and  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  appear  at  least  once  during  the 
year  in  public  work. 

Text  Books: — Curry's  Classics  and  Monroe's  Sixth  Reader. 

E.     Mental  Science. — Professor  Hawthorne. 

47 .  .  .  .Psychology,  Ethics  and  Logic.  .  .  .5  Credits 

Taken  by  Seniors  in  the  regular  courses. 

Text  Books: — For  Psychology,  James;  Sanford's Experimental 
Course;  for  Ethics,  Porter's  Moral  Science;  for  Logic,  Jevons. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  distributed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor, among  these  three  subjects.  It  is  expected  to  have  a  good 
psychological  laboratory  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
fall  of  1895.  In  case  this  is  done,  the  greater  part  of  the  year  may 
be  devoted  to  experimental  Psychology. 

Students  in  Ethics  will  be  required  to  present  papers  on  various 
problems  connected  with  this  subject,  and  taken  mostly  from  prac- 
tical life. 

Students  in  Logic  are  required  to  apply  their  theoretical  know- 
ledge, as  it  is  acquired,  to  practical  examples  furnished  by  the  class. 

F.     Political  and  Social  Science. 
54.    .    Economics. — Professor  Bailey .  .  .  .8  Credits. 
Taken  in  the  regular  courses  by  Juniors. 
Text   5oo^;— Mill. 

The  library  of  the  University  is  well  supplied  with  Economic 
Literature,  and  additions  are  making  as  fast  as  the  funds  availa- 
ble for  that  purpose  permit.  It  is  hoped  each  year  to  utilize 
these  books  as  much  as  the  time  given  to  the  subject  allows.  Es- 
says and  reports  on  magazine  articles  form  part  of  the  class  work. 

58 ...  .  Constitutional  Law. — Professor  Bailey .  .  .  .2  Credits. 
Taken  in  the  regular  course  by  Juniors. 
Text  Book:— The  State,  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

55 .  .  .  .  Lnternational  Law. — Professor  Hawthorne .  .    .1  Credit. 
Taken  in  the  regular  course  by  Seniors. 
Text  Book: — Woolsey. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  students  who  intend  to  study  law 
after  graduating  take  the  studies  53,  54  and  55. 
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72 .  .    .  Sociology. — Dr.    Chapman    .  .    1  Credit. 

The  details  of  this  course  will  be  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term. 

Q.     Mathematics. — Professor  Bailey  and  Mr.  McAlister. 

5 .  .  .   First   Year  Algebra. — Mr.    McAlister.  .  .  .3  Credits. 

Taken  by  all  students,  and  not  to  be  counted  in  any  year  ex- 
cept the  first  of  the  course.  It  will  cover  the  ground  through  sim- 
ple equations. 

Text  ^ooA-;— Taylor. 
6 .  .  .  .  Second'   Year  Algebra. — Mr.  McAlister .  .  .  .8  Credits. 

Taken  by  all  students,  and  can  not  be  counted  after  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  course. 
Text  BooA-;— Taylor. 

In  this  year  the  text  book  is  completed. 
7 .  .  .    First  Year  Geometry. — Mr.  McAlister.  .  .  .2  Credits. 

Taken  by  all  students,  and  can  not  be  counted  after  the  first 
year  of  the  course. 

Text  Book: — Hall  and  Stevens's  Euclid. 

In  this  year  about  two-thirds  of  the  text  book  will  be  completed. 

8 .  .  .  .  Second   Year  Geometry. — Mr.  McAlister .  .  .  .2  Credits. 

Taken  by  all  students,  and  can  not  be  counted  after  the  second 
year  of  the  course. 

Text  Books: — Hall  and  Stevens,  and  Baker's  Solid    Geometry. 

About  one  term  of  this  year  will  be  given  to  Plane  and  the  rest 
to  Solid  Geometry. 

The  studies  5,  6,  7  and  8,  are  required  of  all  students  who  in- 
tend to  take  a  degree  in  the  University.  They  are  not  only  needed 
for  successful  work  in  elementary  science,  but  they  also  give  a 
kind  of  mental  discipline  which  the  faculty  of  the  University  re- 
gard as  indispensible  for  an  educated  man. 

40.  .  .  .Freshman  Mathematics. — Mr.  McAlister .  .  .  .4  Credits. 

Taken  in  the  regular  courses  by  Classical  and  Scientific  Fresh- 
men. 

Text  Books: — Trigonometry,  Wentworth;  Analytic  Geometry, 
Loomis;  Determinants,  Chapman;  with  lectures  by  the  instructor. 

41 ...  .  Calculus. — Professor    Bailey    .  .  .4   Credits. 
Taken  in  the  Scientific  Course  by  Sophomores. 
Text  Book: — Loomis. 
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All  Scientific  .students  should  take  the  Calculus.  Modern  sci- 
entific works  of  merit  can  not  be  read  with  profit  without  at 
least  as  much  Calculus  as  is  given  in  this  course.  The  advanced 
Physics  can  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have  prepared  themselves 
by  this  year's  work  in  the  Calculus.  The  time  given  to  the  sub- 
ject will  be  distributed  about  equally  among  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus, Integral  Calculus  and  Applications. 

4S .  .  .    Astronomy. — Professor  Bailey    .  .  .3  Credits. 

Text  Book: — Young's  General  Astronomy. 
About  two  terms  are  given  to  the  text  book  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  to  practical  work  in  the  observatory.  The  observatory  is 
fitted  up  with  a  sidereal  clock,anexcellent  transit  instrument  and 
a  sextant.  With  these  the  student  is  required  to  make  observa- 
tions and  compute  the  solar  time,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  astronomers  and  navigators. 

42 ...  .  Surveying. — Professor   Bailey .  .  .  .2  Credits. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Freshman  mathematics. 
This  course  embraces  recitations,  field  work,  use  and  adjustment 
of  instruments,  compass  and  transit  surveying,  computation  of 
areas,  supplying  omissions,  laying  out  and  dividing  land,  trigono- 
metrical surveying,  leveling,  laying  out  railway  curves,  and  com- 
puting earth  work. 

59   .  .  .Analytical   Mechanics. — Professor  Bailey.  .  .  .8  Credits. 

Any  student  who  has  taken  the  Calculus  may  take  Analytical 
Mechanics,  which  treats  of  Statics,  or  the  equilibrium  of  bodies 
and  the  conditions  governing  the  forces  that  produce  it;  Kine- 
matics, or  motion  without  reference  to  the  bodies  moved  or  the 
forces  causing  the  motion;  Kinetics,  or  the  motion  of  bodies  under 
the  action  of  forces. 

H.     HisTOBY. — Professor  Condon. 

The  object  of  the  following  courses  in  History  is  not  to  develop 
specialists,  but  to  give  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  course  of  human 
affairs  with  special  reference  to  the  evolution  of  modern  social  con- 
ditions. 

28 .  .  .  .American  History .  .  .  .2  Credits. 

Taken  in  the  regular  course  by  Freshmen. 

The  instruction  is  by  the  method  of  lectures  and  recitations 
on  alternate  days. 

The  ground  covered  is  the  whole  of  American  history,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  Spanish  America. 
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22.  .  .  .  Ancient  History . .  .  .8  Credits. 

Taken  by  all  students  in  the  first  year,  and  can  not  be  counted 
later  in  the  course. 

Text  Book: — Myers's  Ancient  History. 

The  class  is  prepared  for  work  in  the  text  book  by  an  introduc- 
tory course  In  Ethnography.  This  covers  the  origin  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  so  far  as  known,  and  the  early  migrations  of  primi- 
tive races.     The  subject  is  illustrated  by  maps  and  diagrams. 

Three  forms  of  recitations  are  used  with  the  text  book :  1.  Oral 
discussion  of  topics  drawn  by  lot.  2.  Short  written  chronicles. 
3.  More  elaborate  written  papers.  All  this  work  is  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  instructor. 

46 ...  .  Medieval  History  and  History  of  Civilization . .  .  .3  Credits. 

Text  Books: — Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  and  Myers's  Me- 
dieval and  Modern  History. 

The  facts  as  drawn  from  the  history  make  one  part  of  the  work; 
their  application  to  the  progress  of  civilization  from  Guizot  another. 
The  two  are  interwoven  in  the  oral  and  written  exercises  of  the  class. 

61 ...  .  Modern    History .  .  .  .3  Credits. 
Text  book  and  lectures. 

J.     Geology  and  Natural  History, — Professor  Condon. 

In  the  Biology  and  Botany  Mrs.  McCornack  will  conduct  the 
recitations. 

Jtf5 .  .  .  .  General    Geology .  .  .  .3   Credits. 

Taken  in  the  regular  courses  by  Juniors. 

Text  Book: — Le  Conte's  Elements. 

The  course  opens  with  an  introductory  series  of  lectures  illus- 
trated by  a  large  collection*  of  rocks  and  minerals,  designed  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  physical  characters  and  appear- 
ance of  our  common  rocks. 

The  text  book  is  then  closely  followed  until  the  class  reaches 
Historic  Geology.  Throughout  this  division  the  work  of  the  book 
is  supplemented  by  carefully  drawn  and  Geologically  colored 
blackboard  work  to  the  close  of  the  book. 

A  supplementary  series  of  lectures  is  then  added,  illustrated  by 
cabinet  materials  from  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  especially  character- 
istic of  the  geological  history  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

^Professor  Condon's  private  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals  which 
he  uses  daily  in  the  class  room  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It 
completely  illustrates  the  geological  history  of  Oregon ,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  patient  and  well  directed  labors  of  a  life-titiie. 
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71 .  .  ,  .  Advanced   Geology .  .  .  .Jf.  Credits. 

This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
have  taken  General  Geology  and  wish  to  make  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  science. 

The  feature  of  the  course  will  be  a  large  amount  of  field  work. 
■kJf .  .  .  .Biology. — 3Irs.  McCornack.  .  .  .4  Credits. 

This  department  is  well  equipped  with  6  compound  micro- 
scopes, a  convenient  laboratory,  and  Professor  Condon's  Zoo- 
logical Cabinet;  besides  the  fresh  life  gathered  from  our  streams 
and  the  adjacent  ocean. 

The  course  begins  with  the  microscopic  study  of  unicellular 
animals,  and  proceeds  step  by  step  to  the  more  highly  developed 
forms.  Work  is  also  done  embryology  and  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrate  life. 

Students  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  specimens  for  use 
in  the  laboratory. 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  course  especially  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  medicine  after  graduation.  The  work  done 
here,  as  well  as  that  in  the  courses  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  will 
be  recognized  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  in 
Portland.  Students  who  properly  choose  their  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity can  shorten  their  course  in  the  Medical  School  by  one 
year. 

Text  Book: — Boyer. 

14    .  •   Botany. — Mrs.  McCornack .  .    .3  Credits, 

The  intention  of  this  department  is  not  only  to  make  the  stu- 
dents familiar  with  flowers  and  trees;  but  by  the  aid  of  good  micro- 
scopes to  teach  them  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  cell  life.  For 
this  purpose  each  student  will  spend  two  hours  every  week  in  the 
laboratory  besides  having  two  recitations  in  Gray's  Manual. 

The  Spring  term  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  Oregon  flora. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  an  herbarium  of  not  less 
than  sixty  different  species. 

K.     Physics. — Professor  Collier. 

17  and  17 Ij.  .  .  .Elementary  Physics.  .  .  .4  Credits. 

Text  Books: — Hall  and  Bergen's  Physics  and  a  Laboratory 
Manual. 

Taken  by  all  except  Classical  students  in  the  second  year;  by 
Classical  students  in  the  Freshman  year. 

This  course  corresponds  to  that  given  in  good  preparatory 
schools.     There  are  three  recitations  a  week  and  two  hours  weekly 
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in  the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  work  is  indispensable,  and  no 
credits  will  be  given  unless  it  is  done  in  a  satisfactory  way  and  a 
respectable  note  book  kept  of  each  day^s  work.  No  recitations 
whatever  can  be  substituted  for  the  laboratory  work,  and  it  must 
be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

The  University  has  an  excellent  working  laboratory,  with  suf- 
ficient apparatus  to  supply  a  large  class.  Individual  work  is  re- 
quired; each  student  has  his  own  piece  of  apparatus,  and  does  his 
own  experiment.     The  problems  are  mostly  quantitative. 

There  is  also  a  fine  outfit  of  lecture  apparatus  in  the  laboratory. 
The  professor  of  physics  uses  this  constantly  in  his  demonstrations. 

As  the  funds  of  the  University  permit,  the  supply  of  apparatus 
will  be  enlarged  and  the  facilities  for  laboratory  work  increased. 

88 .  .  .   Advanced  Physics.  .  .  .5  Credits. 
This  course  has  not  been  given  during  the  past  year. 
L.     Chemistry. — Professor  McClure. 
18  and  18L ....  General  Chemistry  .  .  .  .4  Credits. 
Text  Book: — Remsen's  Briefer  Course. 

This  course  is  intended  to  cover  in  a  thorough  manner  the 
ground  generally  covered  by  courses  in  General  Cliemistry  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country.  The  text  book  is  supple- 
mented by  lectures. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  laboratory  work.  In  the  labora 
tory  students  will  perform  experiments  illustrative  of  the  work 
done  in  the  text  book  and  will  prepare  all  the  common  inorganic 
compounds. 

89 .  .  .  .Advanced  Chemistry .  .  .  ,5  Credits. 
A.     mineralogy. 
Text  Book: — Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe,  Brush. 
This  course  will  be  given  during  the  first  term  of  the  year  and 
will  be  followed  by  the  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  with  which 
it  will  complete  the  year's  work  in  advanced  chemistry. 

In  this  course  the  work  will  be  chiefly  laboratory  work.  The 
student  will  be  taught  the  simple  tests  by  which  any  crystalline 
mineral  may  be  quickly  and  accurately  determined. 

B.      QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS. 

Text  Book: — Qualitative  Analysis,  Hill. 

This  course  will  begin  with  the  second  term  and  will  continue 
throughout  the  year.     As  stated  above,  this  course  in  connection 
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with  the  course  in  Determinative  Mineralogy  will  complete  the 
course  in  advanced  chemistry.  The  work  will  be  almost  entirely 
laboratory  work.  The  student  will  begin  with  substances  which 
arc  known,  and  from  these  pass  to  unknown  substances,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  which  will  be  required  to  insure  familiarity  with 
the  process  of  qualitative  analysis. 

The  laboratories  of  the  University  will  be  better  equipped  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  than  ever  before,  and  students  will  be  afford- 
ed better  opportunities  for  chemical  work. 

Modern  methods  of  instruction  will  be  used. 

N.     History  of  Philosophy. — Dr.  Chapman. 
57 .  .  .  .History  of  Philosophy .  .  .  .4  Credits. 

Taken  by  Seniors  in  the  regular  courses. 

The  class  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  text  book  combined 
in  the  way  that  seems  most  profitable. 

Q.     Modern  Languages. — Professor  Straub  and  Miss  Murch. 

The  instruction  in  Modern  Languages  is  mostly  given  by  Miss 
Murch.  The  object  is  to  give  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  such  as  will  be  useful  in  later  Scientific  and  Literary 
work.  In  each  year  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  sight  reading.  Scientific  students  who  can  arrange  for  it 
are  advised  to  elect  both  French  and  German. 

11    .  .  . Freshman  German, .  .  .  .J/.  Credits. 

First  Term — Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Second  Term — 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  SchefFers  Ekkehard ;  Third  Term — 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  Scheffers  Ekkehard. 

12 .  .  .  .  Sophomore  German.  .  .  .8  Credits. 

First  Term — Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Second  Term — 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Third  Term — Goethe's  Iphigenia. 


Junior  German.  .  .  .2  Credits. 


First  Term — Selections  from  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry;  Sec- 
ond Term — Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I;  Third  Term — Selections  from 
recent  German  Literature. 

9 .  .  .  .Freshman  French.  .  .    4  Credits. 

First  Term — Minimum  French  Grammar  and  Reader,  Joynes ; 
Second  Term — Super's  French  Reader;  Lamartine's  Jeanne  D'Arc; 
Third  Term — Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre. 
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10 ...  .  Sophomore  French.  .  .  .8  Credits. 

First  Term — Sauveur's  Grammaire  Francaise  pour  les  Anglais, 
De  Vigny's  Cinq  Mars;  Second  Term — Sauveur's  Grammaire 
Francaise  pour  les  Anglais,  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani;  Third  Term 
— De  Mussec's  Fantasio,  Corneille's  La  Cid. 

37 .  .  .  .Junior  French.  .  .  .2  Credits. 

First  Term — Racine's  Brittanicus,  selections  from  LaBruyere; 
Second  Term — Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  selections  from 
Chateaubriand;  Third  Term — La  Chute  (from  Les  Miserables), 
Victor  Hugo,  selections  from  Dumas. 

Physical  Education. — Mr.  Wetherbee. 

69 ...  .  Physical  Education  .  ..  .1  Credit  each  year. 

The  University  Gymnasium  is  large  and  fairly  well  equipped 
with  good  apparatus.  Several  pieces  have  been  added  during  the 
past  year,  especially  instruments  to  be  used  in  taking  physical 
measurements  and  strength  tests. 

The  main  hall  is  forty  by  eighty-five  feet,  with  a  twenty-five- 
foot  ceiling.  The  Director's  office  and  examining  room  are  on  the 
same  floor,  and  there  is  also  a  gallery  for  spectators  in  the  west  end. 

The  annex  contains  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  sponge  and 
shower  baths  and  boiler  room.  Students  can  have  the  use  of  pri- 
vate lockers  for  a  small  fee. 

The  department  is  conducted  upon  strictly  scientific  principles. 
The  Sargent  chart  system  is  used  showing  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual in  size,  strength,  symmetry  and  development  to  the  nor- 
mal standard  of  the  same  age. 

Students  may  take  the  physical  examination  and  have  their 
deficiencies  prescribed  for,  or  may  enter  one  of  the  regular  classes. 

The  aims  of  Physical  Training  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes: 

First — Those  that  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  body. 
These  aims  are:  The  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  in 
size;  the  acquisition  of  muscular  strength  and  general  vigor;  in- 
struction how  to  control  the  body  exactly,  so  that  it  can  perform 
acts  that  require  percision,  endurance,  quickness,  and  grace  of 
movement ;  the  training  and  development  of  each  part  of  the  body 
so  that  it  performs  all  its  proper  functions  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way. 

Second — Those  aims  which  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  mind. 
These  are  physical  judgment;  that  which  enables  man  to  use  his 
strength  in  the  most  advantageous  way.     This  calls  for  delicacy, 
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accuracy,  and  quickness  of  the  senses,  particularly  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  touch;  bodily  self-control,  which  enables  a  man  to  keep 
his  head  cool  and  to  act  carefully  in  dangerous  positions;  phys- 
ical courage,  which  comes  partly  from  a  knowledge  of  one's  own 
powers,  and  also,  from  the  fact  of  having  attacked  and  mastered 
difficult  things;  the  habit  of  looking  clearly  and  calmly  at  such 
feats  and  then  carefully  proceeding  to  master  them;  determina- 
tion and  endurance  or  the  capacity  of  long  continued  exertion, 
whether  of  mind  or  body. 

The  student  electing  this  course,  and  continuing  through  the 
college  course,  will  find  it  the  best  preparation  for  future  efforts, 
both  mental  and  physical.  The  work  of  the  course  is  progressive, 
changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  students  may  begin  at  any 
time  and  find  work  suited  to  their  physicial  condition. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  the  Director  encourages  a  mod- 
erate indulgence  in  healthful  out-door  exercises,  such  as  rambling 
and  tennis  clubs  afford. 

The  students  maintain  an  Athletic  Club,  which  encourages 
out-door  athletics  and  is  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to  participate  to 
a  certain  extent  in  inter-collegiate  sports.  To  entitle  a  student  to  a 
place  on  any  of  the  University  teams  he  must  maintain  a  stand- 
ing of  eighty-live  per  cent  in  his  studies. 

Among  the  student  organizations  are  three  foot-ball  teams; 
four  tennis  clubs,  several  basket-ball  teams,  and  a  base-ball  club. 

Women  are  admitted  to  separate  classes  in  the  physical  de- 
partment under  the  same  conditions  as  men. 


Syllabus  of  tlie  caork  in  Physical  Hdueation  to  be 

Gondueted  undep  ^Vlf .  Wetlief  bee's  supet^vis^ 

ion  at   the  Summeti  School,    Geat^haf  t 

Pattk,  July  T7«Aug.  21,  1895. 


l^his  syllabus  ^'s  printed  here  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  suggestive 
guide  to  teachers.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  little  study  and  effort 
would  enable  any  teacher  to  introduce  most  beneficial  physical 
exercises  into  his  school. 

The  theoretrical  work  of  the  course  comprises  lectures  and  prac- 
tical talks,  with  illustrations,  on  the  following  subjects: 
Anatomy. — General  structure,  bones,  muscle,  viscera. 
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Applied  Anatomy. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  the  best  methods  of  developing  them. 
Students  are  urged  to  do  outside  reading  on  Anatomy. 

Physiology. — Lectures  on  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  di- 
gestion, nutrition  and  excretion. 

Personal  Hygine. — Lectures  on  dirt,  sleep,  exercise,  bathing, 
clothing,  and  the  various  agencies  of  health.  Injurious  effects  of 
faulty  habits  of  dress. 

Physical  Training. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  the  adaptation  of  the  different  methods  to  public 
school  and  college  work. 

Growth  of  Children. — Variations  and  peculiarities  in  the 
growth  of  children  of  different  ages,  and  the  bearing  of  these 
changes  upon  their  mental  and  moral  life. 

Physical  Basis  of  Mental  Life. — Relation  of  the  body  and 
mind  in  health  and  disease;  dependence  of  the  nervous  system 
upon  soundness  of  structure;  brain  development  through  muscu- 
lar action. 

School  Seating  and  Ventilation. — The  results  of  improper 
ventilation  and  seating.  Causes  of  spinal  curvatures.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher. 

Gymnastics. — Drills  for  public  or  private  school  work,  with 
and  without  apparatus.  Special  reference  to  public  school  work 
in  Oregon.     Use  of  of  school  furniture  as  apparatus. 

The  practical  work  consists  of  the  following  exercises: 

Free  Movements. — Introductory  exercises  without  apparatus 
for  stretching  the  muscles,  suppling  the  joints  and  setting  up 
the  figure,  Swedish. 

Calisthenics, — Light  and  simple  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
body  and  limb  for  the  cultivation  of  grace  and  elegance  in  form 
and  bearing;  figure  marching  and  dancing  steps. 

Light  Gymnastics. — Exercises  with  wooden  dumb-bells,  wands, 
Indian  clubs;  progressive  exercises  for  strengthening  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  chest,  back  and  shoulders. 

Swedish  Gymnastics. — Free  movements,  exercise  on  ladders, 
ropes,  booms  and  stall  bars,  according  to  the  Swedish  methods. 

In  the  gymnastic  work  a  special  feature  will  be  made  of  exer- 
cises adapted  to  the  use  of  public  schools  without  apparatus. 

Students  intending  to  take  this  course  will  find  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage  to  get  themselves  in  good  physicial  condition  by 
taking  a  moderate  amount  of  systematic  exercise,  and  pursue  the 
following  course  of  study: 
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Gray's  Anatomy. — Skeleton,  (number  and  form  of  bones, 
spine,  tliorax,  upper  and  lower  extremetrics);  articulations,(struc- 
ture  composing  joints);  muscles  and  fascia,  (general  description 
of  muscle,  tendon,  aponeurosis,  fascia),  principal  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  trunk  and  extremcties;  general  anatomy  of  the 
nervous  system;  viscera,  (heart,  lungs,  alimentary  tract,  saliva- 
ry glands,  stomach,  intestines,  pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
pelvic  organs.)  If  Gray's  anatomy  cannot  be  obtained,  any  good 
text  book  may  be  used  with  profit. 

Physiology. — Blood,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  nu- 
trition and  excretion. 


TABLE  Of  RECliaTlONS. 


TABLiE   OF   RHCITATIONS. —Continued. 


Year 


Recitation. 


Days. 


Fresh.  English. 


Fresh.  French 

Fresh.  German 

Ele.  Chemisty  Rec.  A. 
(<     A. 

<<  a  a       g 

a     B. 
Ele.  Chemistry,  Lab... . 


Adv.  Chemistry,  Rec. 
Adv.  Chemistry,  Lab. 


Anglo-Saxon 

Gen.  Kng.  Lit 

i Civil  Government,  A. 

j Sophomore   Latin .... 
Sophomore  Greek.  .  .  . 

Rhetoric 

I  Sophomore  English. . 
Calculus 


Soph.  French. 


Soph.  German 

Modern  English  Lit. 

Modern  History 

Economics 

General  Geology . .  .  . 


jCons.  Law 

iSociology 

iJunior  English 

i History  of  Civ.  and  Med.  H. 


American  Lit. 
Elizabeth  Lit. 
Biology 


H's. 


History  of  Philosophy . 

International  Law 

Mental  Science 

Senior  English 


I 

3 
1,2,4,5 
1,2,3,5 

2 

4 
4 

2 

1,2,3,4,5 

2,3,4,5 

4,5 

1,5 

1,3 

3 

1.2,3 

4,5 

4,5 

1,3,5 

1,3,5 

2,5 

2,4 

1,2,3,5 

1,2,4,5 

1,2,3,4 

4 

1,3,5 

4 

3 

2,4 

1,3,5 

2,3,4 

1,2,5 

2,3,4 

2,4 

3i 

I,2| 

i>5| 

!  3! 

!  3,41 

i  il 

i        1,4,5 

3 
i,2,3,5i 

5j 
|i,2,3,4,5| 
I   .       2,4l 


Teachers. 


10  Carson. 

11  ** 

8    Murch. 


McClure. 


Hawthorne. 

McElroy. 

Bailey. 

Johnson. 

Straub. 

Carson. 

Bailey. 

Murch. 


McElroy. 
Condon. 
Bailey. 
Condon. 

Bailey. 
Chapman. 
Carson. 
Condon. 


9 

ID 
I 

2  iMcElroy. 
II  '' 

I    McCornack. 
8 

10  Chapman. 

11  '.Hawthorne. 


II   I  Carson. 


PHVSICALi  EDUCATIOISI. 


Mr.  Wetherbee. 


Men's  Special  Classes  and  Examinations.. 

Men's  Regular  Classes: — 

Advanced 

Beginning 


Davs.       Hours. 


r  1,4.1      9,  lo.  II 
J  2,      :  1,5 

1  3,      |i,2,3,  4,  5 


l5, 


2,  51 
2,  5 


Women's  Special  Classes J    i  »4 

'  (2,35: 

Women's  Regular  Classes: —  , 

Advanced |  1,4 

Beginning |  1,4 


I,  4,  5 

2 

3 

I,  4 
9,  10,  II 


DEeREE5. 


P^or  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts,  ninety-hve  credits  must  be 
earned,  of  which  seven  must  be  for  English  and  fourteen  for  Latin. 
A  student  wishing  to  reach  this  degree  by  an  elective  course  must 
secure  the  consent  of  his  adviser  to  his  choice  of  studies.  No  cred- 
its will  be  allowed  for  a  part  of  a  year's  Avork  in  any  branch,  but 
a  student  leaving  before  the  end  of  a  year  may  finish  the  work  in 
a  subsequent  year. 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  English  can  be  obtained  by  following 
the  six  years'  prescribed  English  Course,  or  taking  its  equivalent 
in  electives ;  only  no  equivalent  will  be  accepted  for  the  English 
of  that  course. 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  three  years'  standing  may  receive  the 
degree  Master  of  Arts,  provided,  since  graduation,  he  has  sus- 
tained a  good  moral  character  and  pursued  some  literary  or  scien- 
tific calling.  Graduates  of  three  years'  standing,  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain this  degree,  should  send  their  request  to  the  Faculty  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June. 

The  degree  Master  of  Pedagogy  will  be  granted  to  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools  who  enter  the  University  with   the  equivalent  of 
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forty-eight  credits  and  complete  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
years  without  Latin.  They  must  take  History  of  Education  and 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

Tlie  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  granted  to  such  graduates 
if  they  have  fourteen  credits  in  Latin. 


REQUIREMENT?  m  flWISSION. 


Teachers  who  are  preparing  students  to  enter  the  University 
are  requested  to  read  carefully  the  following  notes: 

A.     Admission  to  the  First  Year. 

The  University  of  Oregon  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  the  Regents  and  Faculty  spare  no  effort  to  ex- 
tend its  usefulness.  It  is  felt  that  the  University  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  common  school  system  and  it  is  desired  to  unite  it  more 
closely  in  interests  and  ainis  with  the  schools  of  lowe'r  grade.  To 
further  this  purpose  the  following  rules  for  admitting  students 
to  the  first  year  have  been  adopted: 

1.  AIvL  graduates    from    REPUTABI^K    SCHOOI.S   V^^HERE    THE 

eighth  grade  branches  are  compi.eted  are  admitted  m^ith- 
out  examination. 

2.  Persons  holding  teachers'  certificates  are  admitted 

WITHOUT  examination. 

3.  AI.I.  OTHER  APPI^ICANTS  MUST  PASS  A  WRITTEN  EXAMINA- 
TION COVERING  THE  TOPICS  WHICH  ARE  SPECIFIED  BEl<OW: 

Arithmetic. — The  fundamental  rules,  factoring,  fractions,  deci- 
mals, ratio,  simple  (not  compound)  proportion,  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  long  measure,  dry  measure,  liquid  measure, 
square  and  cubic  measure,  cloth  measure,  board  measure,  percentage 
and  its  applications  (excluding  stocks,  compound  interest,  insurance, 
partial  payments,  exchange  and  partnership  with  time),  analysis  of 
problems,  square  root.  Teachers  are  requested  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  useful  practice  of  doing  examples  in  the  head. 

Geography. — Location  and  description  of  ten  great  cities  in 
foreign  countries;  about  ten  cities  in  the  United  States  besides  the  cap- 
itals; intelligent  devscriptions  of  the  Nile,  Danube,  Indus,  Rhine,  Seine, 
Thames,  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Columbia,  Potomac,  Hudson  and 
Amazon  rivers;  an  account  of  the  commercial  values  of  the  same;  situ- 
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ation  and  effects  on  climate,  commerce  and  productions  of  the  Alps, 
Himalayas,  Andes,  Rocky  and  Allegheny  mountains;  location  and 
intelligent  description  of  British  Islands,  Sicily,  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Sandwich  Islands,  West  Indies,  Long  Island;  the  size,  situa- 
tion, drainage  area,  commerce,  and  effects  upon  cHmate  and  produc- 
tions of  the  Great  Lakes;  the  principal  routes  of  commerce  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans;  location  and  commercial  uses  of  the  princi- 
pal railways  in  the  United  States;  map  of  the  United  States,  divided 
into  states,  and  showing  one  city  of  importance  in  each,  the  Rocky 
and  Allegheny  mountains,  the  largest  rivers,  and  the  productions  of 
'the  different  sections  of  country,  this  map  to  be  drawn  entirely  from 
memory  and  free  hand;  comparative  sizes  of  ten  important  foreign 
countries  and  ten  states,  using  Oregon  for  a  unit;  five  journeys  in  for- 
eign lands  and  five  in  the  United  States  of  not  less  than  hve  hundred 
miles  each,  intelligently  described;  location  and  description  of  twenty 
objects  in  the  United  States  which  are  admired  for  their  beauty  or  vis- 
ited by  travelers  for  any  good  reason;  study  of  those  sections  of  coun- 
try in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  wheat,  pork,  rice,  tobacco,  tea,  cof- 
fee, cotton,  wool,  hides,  beef,  lumber,  coal,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper, 
gold  and  silver  are  produced,  learning  why  they  are  produced  there; 
study  of  those  parts  of  the  world  where  manufactures  are  carried  on 
extensively,  and  the  reasons  for  their  existence;  location  and  effects 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Japan  Current;  location  of  two  large  barren 
tracts,  and  the  reasons  for  their  existence.  Among  the  infinity  of  facts 
included  in  Geography,  an  intelligent  selection  must  be  made.  It  is 
better  to  learn  a  few  interesting  and  useful  things  than  to  attempt  to 
stuff  the  mind  with  a  multitude  of  undigested  and  barren  fatts. 

History  OF  thk  United  States. — The  substance  of  any  good 
text-book.  Intelligence  in  dealing  with  a  few  well  understood  things 
is  preferred  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  rote  knowledge.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  spend  much  time  with  the  history  class  in  reading  inter- 
esting books,  and  discussing  them  in  a  human  and  reasonable  way. 

Mathematicai.  Geography. — The  great  and  small  circles  on 
the  earth;  latitude  and  longitude;  time;  motions  of  the  earth;  axis  and 
poles;  day  and  night;  changes  of  seasons. 

English  Grammar  (Elementary). — The  parts  of  speech;  de- 
clension of  nouns  and  pronouns;  rules  for  the  plural  number  and 
possessive  case;  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs;  voice,  mode, 
tense,  person  and  number  of  verbs;  forms  of  irregular  verbs;  the  most 
important  rules  of  syntax;  parsing  of  easy  words;  analysis  of  simple 
sentences,  compound  sentences  of  two  parts,  and  complex  sentences 
with  one  dependent  part  or  clause;  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma,  the 
period,  the  semi-colon  and  the  question  and  quotation  marks;  rules  for 
capitals 

English  Composition. — Forms  for  ordinary  letters,  simple  nar- 
ratives of  one  hundred  words,  simple  descriptions  of  objects  actually 
examined  by  the  student,  reproductions  of  easy  pieces  read  to  the 
student. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  remember  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  must 
contain  a  thought  before  a  thought  can  be  expressed  by  him;  the  pupil 
must  always  acquire  the   material  for  his  composition  before  he  can 
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write  it.     Great  attention  should  be  paid  from  the  outset  to  the  form 
of  the  pupil's  work. 

For  young  pupils  extemporaneous  oral  composition  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  teacher  must  insist  upon  good  voice  production, 
correct  pronunciation,  and  correct  forms  of  speech. 

B.     Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

It  siiould  be  the  aim  of  the  public  schools  in  the  larger  towns 
of  the  State  to  extend  their  course  of  study  until  they  can  prepare 
students  to  enter  the  Freshman  year  of  the  University  courses  in 
all  studies  except  Greek. 

In  a  number  of  cities,  notably  The  Dalles,  Pendleton,  Baker 
City,  Astoria,  Bandon,  Independence,  Roseburg,  Medford,  Lake- 
view,  Portland,  Ashland,  and  Halsey,  most  hopeful  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  A  graduate  from  the  Medford  High 
School  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Year,  Classical  Course,  in 
the  fall  of  1894  without  examination.  The  University  is  most  eager 
to  see  real  high  school  instruction  develop  in  Oregon  and  to 
encourage  it  the  following  rule  has  been  adopted: 

Students  presknting  credits  from  reputabi^e  schogi^s 
shai.l  be  alyl^owed  their  e^uivai^ents  in  the  university  of 
Oregon. 

The  President  of  the  University  will  gladly  answer  all  inquiries 
relating  to  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  increasing  numbers 
will  apply  for  advanced  standing  each  year. 

The  following  notes  indicate  the  ground  covered  in  the  regu- 
lar courses  in  the  first  two  years,  and  the  scope  of  the  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class : 

Englfsh. 

Each  candidate  will  be  expected  to  criticise  and  parse  specimens 
of  English  given  at  the  time  of  examination.  He  will  be  required 
to  write  a  short  English  composition,  correct  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, construction  and  arrangement,  showing  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  style,  on  a  subject  announced  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion.    Subjects  will  be  selected  from  the  following  works: 

For  1894. — Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham;  Emerson's  American  Scholar;  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Scott's 
Abbott;  Dickens'  David  Copperfield. 

For  1895. — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night; 
Milton's  L' Allegro,  U  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline;  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers;  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Milton,  Essay  on  Addison;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration; 
Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Scott's  Abbott. 
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For  1896. — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penserso,  Comus  and  Lycidas; 
Longfellow's  Evangeline;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton;  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration;  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London;  Ir- 
ving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler;  Scott's  Woodstock;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner. 

For  1897. — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  As  You  Like 
It;  Scott's  Marmion;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson;  De 
Foe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler; 
Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Algebra. 
Taylor's  Algebra  indicates  the  ground  to  be  covered.  It  is 
recommended  that  teachers  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  the 
factoring  of  simple  forms  and  very  little  on  complex  and  difficult 
ones.  Quadratic  trinomials  are  the  most  important.  The  theory 
of  the  roots  of  quadratic  eqations  is  very  important,  and  the  so- 
lution of  quadratics  in  two  unknown  quantities  of  no  importance 
whatever  at  this  time.  Logarithms  ought  to  be  studied  thoroughly 
and  applied  in  practical  examples.  The  logarithmic  series  ought 
not  to  be  touched  upon  at  this  stage.  The  simple  cases  of  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  Progressions  should  be  learned  and  ex- 
amples worked  out.  The  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  entire 
exponents  should  be  mastered,  but  the  other  cases  should  not  be 
attempted. 

Geomftry. 

Both  Plane  and  solid  Geometry  should  be  mastered.  Some 
book  should  be  used  which  sets  many  examples  for  the  student 
to  work  out.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Geometry  is  an  ex- 
perimental science,  and  whenever  possible  the  teacher  should  use 
straight  rods,  triangles  cut  from  paper,  and  such  other  objects  as 
he  can  procure,  in  the  demonstrations,  instead  of  figures  drawn 
on  the  blackboard. 

A  ncient  History . 
Myers's  Ancient  History.  It  is  urged  that  teachers  encourage 
students  to  read  as  widely  as  possible  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  a  certain  accuracy  in  remem- 
bering facts  and  dates.  A  few  good  books  like  Plutarch's  Ln^es, 
The  ^neid,  Iliad,  Anabasis  and  Thucydides,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, will  add  wonderfully  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  for  intel- 
ligent students.  The  books  may  be  read  aloud  in  the  class,  or  a 
club  may  be  formed  to  read  them  outside  of  school  hours. 

Physics. 
About  the  amount  given  in  Hall  and  Bergen's  Physics.     Teach- 
ers   should    remember   that    mere    study  of  a  text  book  is  worse 
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than  useless  in  this  subject.  There  should  be  an  effort  to  work 
out  the  experiments  described  in  the  books,  no  matter  how  rude 
the  apparatus  employed  may  be.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to 
learn  an  experimental  science  out  of  a  book,  but  the  attempt  to  do 
so  depraves  the  student's  mind  and  tends  to  render  him  incapable 
of  doing  honest  intellectual  labor. 

Physiology. 

The  work  done  should  be  almost  wholly  objective.  What  the 
teacher  can  not  illustrate  with  objects  he  should  not  try  to  teach. 
Any  simple  modern  text  book  will  indicate  the  ground  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

Latin. 

See  lirst  two  years  under  that  subject  in  the  description  of  the 
courses.  In  an  ideal  Latin  class  sight  reading  and  prose  compo- 
sition would  be  practiced  from  the  first  lesson  to  the  last  one. 

The  principal  benefit  of  this  study  does  not  come  from  mem- 
orizing forms  or  unriddling  puzzles  of  syntax,  but  from  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  wonderful  Roman  people, 
and  the  conception  of  grammar  as  a  science  which  applies  to  all 
languages.  The  particular  forms  used  by  any  one  people  are  not 
in  themselves  important;  they  are  important  only  as  keys  to  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  people  as  revealed  in  their  literature.  The 
so-called  '^mental  discipline,'^  which  leads  to  no  result,  is  of  no 
more  value  than  any  other  aimless  mental  or  physical  exercise.* 

English  Literature. 

Brooke's  Primer  should  be  mastered,  and  a  set  of  books  similar 
to  any  one  of  those  given  under  the  English  above  should  be  read. 
The  student's  understanding  and  literary  appreciation  of  the 
books  should  be  tested  by  a  multitude  of  wise  questions  daily. 
Essays  should  be  written  upon  themes  supplied  by  the  text  of  the 
books  read.  The  characters,  descriptions  of  scenery,  strains  of  ar- 
gument and  narratives  are  all  appropriate  for  this  use. 

English    Grammar. 

Text  Book: — Whitney.  Old  fashioned,  unscientific  text  books 
ought  to  be  abandoned  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  better  ones  sub- 
stituted. It  is  expected  that  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  difficult 
English  prose  and  poetry  will  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  this 
branch.  No  time  should  be  spent  in  trying  to  decide  trifling  ques- 
tions ;  the  effort  should  be  to  show  how  the  language  is  linked  to 
the  thought. 

*See  Report  of  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  105,  at  top,  and  especially 
the  second  paragraph,  p.  108.  This  most  valuable  report  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GBmi  INFORMATION. 


The  University  of  Oregon,  by  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  founded  and  located  at  Eugene  in  1872,  and  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  students  and  giving  instruction  in  1876. 

The  management  of  its  afiairs  is  placed  in  a  Board  of  Regents, 
appointed  for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
,  and  contirmed  by  the  State  Senate.  The  Board  of  Regents  con- 
fers such  degrees  and  grants  such  diplomas  as  other  Universities 
are  wont  to  confer  and  grant. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  University  consists  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  land 
granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  government  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  University,  and  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars generously  donated  the  University  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  state. 

LOCATION. 

The  University  is  located  at  Eugene,  Lane  County,  Oregon, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad.'  Eugene  is  the  county  seat  of  Lane 
County,  has  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  amidst 
scenery  of  much  natural  beauty.  The  University  campus  lies 
southeast  of  Eugene,  about  one  mile  from  the  city  postoffice,  and 
contains  eighteen  acres  of  land. 


THE   liITHt^Al^Y    SOCIETIHS, 


Three  Literary  Societies  are  maintained  by  the  students  in  the 
University.  The  Laurean  and  Philologian  Societies  admit  only 
men;  the  Eutaxian  only  women. 

These  Societies  give  excellent  practice  in  debates,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  and  extempore  speaking. 

To  preserve  the  high  character  of  the  Societies  they  are  allowed 
to  admit  preparatory  students  only  when  they  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  their  advisers  and  the  Faculty.  Preparatory  students  are 
allowed  to  vote  only  when  expressly  permitted  to  do  so.     Officers 
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of  the  Societies  must  maintain  an  average  class  standing  of  eighty- 
five  during  their  terms  of  ofiice.  The  Societies  are  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  University  when  they  are 
properly  conducted,  and  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  make  them 
as  profitable  as  possible. 

The  two  older  Societies  have  a  collection  of  useful  books,  which 
is  accessible  to  their  members. 

A  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  Laurean  and  Eutaxian  Socie- 
ties is  provided  by  the  Regents  in  the  third  story  of  Deady  Hall. 
This  arrangement  is  only  temporary,  and  it  is  hoped  that  better 
accommodations  will  be  attainable  in  the  near  future.  Alumni 
may  be  reminded  that  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Societies 
would  be  a  noble  gift  to  their  Alma  Mater. 


BUIUDIHOS  A^LD  EQUlPmHflTS. 


DEADY    HALL. 

Deady  Hall  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  County,  and 
presented  to  the  state.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Matthew 
P.  Deady,  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  for  many 
years  a  constant  benefactor  of  the  University.  It  is  three  stories 
high  besides  the  basement,  and  contains  the  library,  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  laboratories,  the  biological  laboratory  and  the 
hall  of  the  literary  societies. 

VILLARD    HALL. 

Villard  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Villard,  another 
friend  of  the  University.  In  this  building  are  recitation  rooms, 
the  president's  office,  a  large  audience  room,  and  Professor  Con- 
don's great  collection  of  minerals,  fossils  and  natural  history  spec- 
imens. 

THE    GYMNASIUM. 

The  Gymnasium  is  described  elsewhere. 

THE    DORMITORY. 

The  Dormitory  recently  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the 
State  accommodates  about  ninety  students.  The  rooms  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  furnish  quarters  for  two  students  each,  and  are 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  the 
hot  water  system.  It  consists  of  two  wings  entirely  separated 
from  each  other;  the  north  wing  is  for  women,  the  south  one  for 
men.  Each  wing  has  a  reception  room,  where  students  may  re- 
ceive their  visitors. 
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The  price  of  board  in  the  Dormitory  is  $2.50  per  week;  this  in- 
cludes heat  and  light.  Students  must  furnish  their  own  towels 
and  bed  clothes.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  a  table,  chairs 
and  two  single  beds. 

Great  care  is  exercised  to  keep  the  moral  tone  of  the  Dormi- 
tory very  high.  No  student  is  admitted  whose  character  is  not 
vouched  for  by  some  responsible  person,  and  who  has  not  received 
permission  to  enter  from  his  adviser.  This  permission  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Persons  whose  conduct  shows  them  unfit  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Dormitory  will  be  promptly  excluded.  In  such  cases 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that  their  rules  should  be  enforced 
with  rigor.  This  is  necessary  to  protect  both  the  rights  of  stu- 
dious inmates  and  the  reputation  of  the  institution.  Parents 
sending  sons  or  daughters  to  the  dormitory  may  feel  assured 
that  they  will  have  careful  supervision. 


T^H    LilBl^fll^Y. 
Librarian,  Miss  Dora  Scott. 


The  University  Library  occupies  a  room  in  Deady  Hall,  and 
contains  at  present  about  five  thousand  three  hundred  volumes. 
The  collection  is  a  choice  one;  being  largely  the  selection  of  the 
heads  of  departments. 

The  Dewey  system  of  classification  has  been  adopted  and  the 
books  are  shelved  in  a  continuous  order.  Relative  location  and 
alphabetical  order  are  employed,  the  books  being  arranged  under 
the  following  general  heads : — General  Reference ;  Philosophy ;  Re 
ligion;  Sociology;  Philology;  Natural  Science;  Useful  Arts;  Fine 
Arts;  Literature;  History. 

A  part  of  the  books  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars by  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  The  annual  sum  coming  from  the 
Villard  fund,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  is  four 
hundred  dollars.  The  Library  is  also  a  depository  of  all  documents 
published  by  the  general  government  at  Washington. 

Teachers  in  theUniversity,  students  and  resident  graduates  are 
entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  library.  To  all  other  persons  it 
is  a  reference  library. 

Students  may  draw  three  volumes  at  a  time,  to  be  retained,  if 
desired,  for  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  one  renewal. 
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The  library  receives  the  chief  American  and  British  literary 
and  scientific  magazines.  The  collection  of  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals, both  current  and  bound,  is  especially  valuable.  Poolers  and 
other  indexes  of  general  literature  are  at  hand  to  aid  reference. 

The  library  is  open  every  day,  during  term  time,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 


APPAHATUS. 


The  University  has  about  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  mathe- 
matical instruments.  Students  in  Surveying  and  Engineering, 
by  means  of  the  solar  compass  and  engineer's  transit,  can  become 
acquainted  with  practical  field  work  in  their  department,  and  by 
means  of  the  sextant  and  other  instruments,  they  can  learn  the 
methods  of  finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place. 

Students  in  Astronomy  will  have  access,  for  observatory  prac- 
tice, to  the  sidereal  clock,  forty-two-inch  astronomical  transit,  and 
the  sextant,  and  with  these  instruments  will  be  required  to  find  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  as  well  as  the  exact  solar  time,  of  the  Uni- 
versity building,  by  the  methods  used  by  astronomers  and  navi- 
gators. 

The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  departments  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  has  cost  the  University  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  sufficient  for  small  classes,  but  will  need  great  additions  very 
soon. 

The  departments  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Biology  and  Botany 
are  provided  with  large  and  valuable  collections.  Professor  Con- 
don's cabinet  is  widely  known,  and  is  justly  noted  as  a  perfect 
record  of  the  geological  history  of  Oregon. 

To  this  collection  large  additions  of  Eastern  and  foreign  min- 
erals are  yearly  made,  and  the  whole  is  freely  used  in  the  classes 
taught  in  these  departments. 


jviusEUm. 

Professor  B.  J.  Hawthorne,  Curator. 


All  Express  Companies  doing  business  in  the  State  have  gener- 
ously proposed  to  transport  articles  to  the  Museum  free  of  charge ; 
weight  of  any  one  shipment  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  pounds. 
Address:  University  of  Oregon, 

[For  Museum.]  Et'Gene,  Oregon, 
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People  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  respectfully  requested  to  aid 
in  building  up  the  Museum  by  sending  specimens  that  are  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

The  articles  received  will  be  classified,  labeled  with  the  names 
of  contributers,  and  carefully  preserved. 


miSCHliLiAHHOUS. 


THE   BULLETIN. 


The  University  publishes  a  monthly  periodical  called  The 
Bulletin.  It  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
University  and  the  public.  During  the  past  year  it  has  contained 
much  information  concerning  higher  education.  It  is  exchanged 
with  the  principal  similar  publications  in  the  United  States. 

examinations. 

Students  will  be  examined  for  entrance  to  the  University  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fall  term.  Applicants  for  examination  should 
notify  the  President  of  the  University  about  one  week  before  the 
term  opens.  The  ground  covered  is  sufficiently  indicated  above. 
Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  President's  office. 

Students  presenting  proper  certificates  from  reputable  schools 
are  not  examined. 

An  examination  of  every  class  is  held  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
In  order  to  earn  his  credits  in  any  subject,  a  student  must  reach 
60  on  a  scale  of  100  in  each  of  the  three  term  examinations  upon 
the  subject. 

A  student  who  in  any  one  study  falls  below  sixty  (60)  is  there- 
by conditioned  as  to  his  class  standing.  He  may  be  restored  to 
full  standing  by  passing  the  examination  in  which  he  failed,  some 
time  before  the  regular  examinations  of  the  following  term .  When 
a  student  falls  below  sixty  in  studies  of  the  same  term  earning  10 
credits  or  more,he  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  class  standing. 

STATE    DIPLOMAS. 

Under  Senate  Bill  No.  112,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
determined  that  all  persons  making  application  for  State  Diplo- 
mas shall  pass  an  approved  examination  in  the  following  branches: 
Book-keeping,  Composition,  Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Oregon  School  Laws,  General  Hist(^ry,  and  Theory 
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and  Practice  of  Teaching.     The  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  each  session  of  the  University.     The  Bill  is  printed  below: 

Senate   Bill   No,    1  12. 

A  BILL  for  an  Act  to  encourage  more  thorough  preparation  of  Teach- 
ers for  Public  School  work  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

That  all  persons  who  shall  complete  a  required  course  of  study,  and 
receive  a  literary  degree  therefor  in  any  institution  of  learning  of  col- 
legiate or  university  grade,  chartered  or  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  this  State,  and  shall  have  passed  such  examination  thereon  as  may 
be  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  State  Diploma,  as  is  now  authorized  by  law,  and 
after  six  years  of  successful  teaching  in  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  State  Life  Diploma,  as  now  provided  by  law,  when  they 
shall  have  paid  the  required  fee  for  said  Diploma. 

Approved  February  20,  1891. 

EXPENSES. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  families  cost  from  $3.00  to  $5,00 
per  week.  Clubs  may  also  be  formed  in  which  the  cost  of  living 
is  somewhat  less. 

Board  and  lodging  at  the  Dormitory,  including  heat  and  light, 
will  be  furnished  for  $2.50  per  week. 

All  bills  for  incidentals  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Incidentals, 
$10  a  year.     Fee  for  Physical  Examination,  $1.00. 

Tuition  is  free. 

RULES    AND     GOVERNMENT. 

Students  attending  the  University  are  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  with  decency  and  sobriety.  The  Faculty  will  patient- 
ly admonish  and  advise,  but  they  cannot  undertake  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  reformatory.  Such  rules  as  they  deem  suitable  will 
be  announced  to  the  students  from  time  to  time.  Certain  stand- 
ing rules  will  be  published  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  The 
Board  of  Eegents  has  adopted  the  following  regulations: 

In  case  a  student  injures  the  property  of  the  University,  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  President  to  enforce  payment  for  the  damages. 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  this  State,  in  Article  II,  Section  4, 
provides  that  ''For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  means  of  his  presence  or  ab- 
sence while  a  student  of  any  seminary  of  learning."  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  any  person  attending  the  University  who  shall 
vote  at  any  local  election  in  the  city  of  Eugene,  shall,  for  such  unlaw- 
ful act,  be  expelled  therefrom  by  the  Faculty:  and  it  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  Faculty  to  admonivsh  the  students  of  this  by-law,  and  see 
that  it  is  duly  enforced. 
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RKSOI.VED,  That  hereafter  the  Faculty  shall  select  from  the  gradu- 
ating class  the  student  to  deliver  the  Valedictory  Address,  and  in  so 
doing  shall  have  due  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  and  attain- 
ments of  said  student. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  stu- 
dents as  may  be  deemed  proper,  and  to  annex  and  enforce  such  pen- 
alties as  will  secure  their  proper  observance. 

The  Faculty  are  hereby  authorized  to  require  every  student  to  sign 
an  obligation  to  keep  and  abide  by  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
the  Faculty  or  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  government  or  conduct  of 
said  student  during  his  connection  with  the  University. 

PRIZES. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  for  proficiency  in  ora- 
tory:— 

The  Failing  Prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  made 
to  the  University  by  Hon.  Henry  Failing,  of  Portland.  It  is 
awarded  ''to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Classical, 
the  Scientific,  or  the  Literary  Course  prescribed  by  the  Univer- 
sity, or  such  course  as  may,  at  the  time,  be  substituted  for  either 
of  said  courses,  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  original  oration  at 
the  time  of  his  or  her  graduation.'^ 

The  Beekman  Prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  is  the 
income  from  a  gift  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman,  of  Jacksonville.  It  is  awarded  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Failing  prize,  for  the  second  best  oration. 

The  award  of  the  prizes  is  made  as  follows : — 

"The  Faculty  of  the  aforesaid  University  shall  select,  at  each  Com- 
mencement exercise,  three  disinterested  persons  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  Oregon,  if  possible,  or  from  other  States,  or  from 
this  State  and  other  States,  excluding  all  persons  connected  with  said 
University,  excepting  members  of  the  said  Board  of  Regents;  and  said 
three  persons  selected  by  the  said  Faculty  shall  act  as  judges,  who,  after 
hearing  the  orations  pronounced  by  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  shall  determine  what  member  thereof  has  pronounced  the  best 
oration,  and  also  what  member  thereof  has  pronounced  the  second 
best  oration,  and  to  these  members  shall  be  awarded  respectively  the 
above  named  Failing  and  Beekman  Prizes.  The  judges,  in  deciding 
what  members  have  pronounced  the  best  and  second  best  orations, 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  originality  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
style  of  treatment,  rhetorical  excellence  and  the  manner  of  delivery. 
And  no  oration  shall  be  considered  in  the  award  of  said  prizes  unless 
delivered  without  the  aid  of  manuscript. 

"Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  orations  for  said  prizes,  the  President 
of  the  University,  or  some  one  under  his  direction,  shall  publicly  an- 
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nounce  to  the  judges  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  awards 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall  be  sufficient  to 
award  either  of  said  prizes." 

Under  the  present  regulations  Seniors  in  the  English  Course 
cannot  compete  for  the  Failing  and  Beeknian  prizes. 

Awards  of  the  Failing  Prize: — 

In  1890 Edward  H.  McAlister Eugene. 

In  1891 S.  Etta  Levis Harrisburg. 

In  1892 Lenn  Stevens Eugene. 

In  1893 Carey  F.  Martin Eugene. 

In  1894 ^ Irving  M.  Glen Dayton. 

Awards  of  the  Beekman  Prize: — 

In  1890 Agnes  M.  Greene Seattle, 

In  1891 Veina  E.  Adair Eugene. 

In  1892 Fred  S.  Dunn Eugene. 

In  1893 Thomas  M.  Roberts The  Dalles. 

In  1894 Elias  M.  Underwood McMinnville. 

RELIGIOUS    PRIVILEGES. 

The  University  is  entirely  non-sectarian,  and  has  no  official 
connection  with  religious  affairs.  Students  are  nevertheless  en- 
couraged to  place  themselves  under  ethical  influences. 

Eugene  has  a  number  of  churches,  and  such  students  as  wish 
to  attend  them  find  many  opportunities.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  twenty-five  active  members.  The 
Young  Women\s  Christian  Association  has  thirty-five  active 
members. 

The  societies  hold  weekly  meetings.  They  are  in  no  sense  a 
part  of  the  University,  but  their  influence  upon  the  students  is 
decidedly  wholesome  and  elevating. 

ALUMNI   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  or- 
ganized in  1879.  The  membership  consists  of  all  the  graduates 
of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  University,  now  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are 
"to  advance  the  cause  of  higher  education,  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  to  encourage  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  good  fellowship  among  the  alumni." 

Public  literary  exercises  are  conducted  annually  by  the  Asso- 
ciation on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  commencement  week,  and  an 
annual  banquet  is  given  on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  also  the 
members  of  the  Faculties,  Board  of  Regents,  and  prominent  edu- 
cators of  the  State  are  invited.  The  banquet  is  made  the  occasion 
for  brief  discussions  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  higher 
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education,  usually  given  in  the  form  of  toasts,  by  prominent  al- 
umni and  invited  guests. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Association 
from  its  organization  to  tlie  present  time : 

R.  S.  Bean,  '78. 1879-80  H.  F.  McClure,  '85 1887-88 

George  S.  Washburne,  '78.  .  1880-81   C.  S.  Williams,  '81 1888-89 

M.  S.  Wallis,  '78 1881-82  S.  W.  Condon,  '82 1889-90 

Miss  Nettie  McCornack, '80. 1882-83  Edgar  McClure,  '82 1890-91 

Emery' E.  Burke,  '81 1883-84  |E.  O.  Potter,   '87 1891-92 

Wallace  Mount,  '83.    ......  1884-85  I  E.  H.  McAlister,  '90 1892-93 

B.  B.  Beekman,  '84 1885-86 1  Fletcher  Linn,  '90 1893-94 

Miss  Anna  Whiteaker,  '81 .  .  1886-87  Arthur  L.  Veazie,  '90 1894-95 

THE    LECTURE    COURSE. 

This  course  is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  citizens 
of  Eugene,  and  its  details  are  managed  by  an  organization  of  cit- 
izens and  students  called  The  Advancement  Club.  Its  object  is  to 
acquaint  the  students  with  the  modes  of  thought  upon  living 
questions  of  the  prominent  men  and  Avomen  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  following  lecturers  were  engaged:  Hon.  G. 
M.  Irwin;  Hon.  Lydell  Baker;  Pres.  P.  L.  Campbell;  Pres.  John 
M.  Bloss;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cole;  Pres.  F.  G.  Young;  Hon.  C.  E.  S.  Wood. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Chapman  has  given  a  course  of  six 
University  Extension  lectures  on  Shakespeare  at  Salem,  before  the 
Unity  Club.  He  also  gave  a  course  of  five  lectures  at  Astoria 
on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  hoped  next  year  to  extend  and  diversify  this  work.  In 
Oregon  it  is  entirely  experimental  as  yet,  but  it  undoubtedly  offers 
a  great  field  for  the  gifts  and  energy  of  those  who  wish  to  advance 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

A  summer  school  in  which  various  teachers  in  the  University 
of  Oregon  will  take  part  will  be  conducted  at  Gearhart  Park  near 
Astoria,  from  July  17  to  August  21,  1895.  Courses  will  be  offered 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  all  grades  of  students,  particularly  teach- 
ers in  the  common  schools.  A  tuition  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be 
charged. 

DIRECTIONS  TO    NEW    STUDENTS. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  University  a  new  student  should  call  at  the 
President's  office  in  Villard  Hall  fill  out  an  application  blank  and 
learn  the  name  of  his  adviser.  The  adviser  will  give  him  all  neces- 
sary information  about  board,  studies  and  text  books,  and  certify 
to  his  choice  of  studies.     The  student  should  then  return  to  the 
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office,  pay  his  incidental  fee*  and  be  registered.  No  student  can 
be  admitted  to  any  class  without  the  permission  of  his  adviser, 
countersigned  by  the  President. 

Students  wishing  to  board  in  the  Dormitory  must  obtain  their 
adviser's  permission,  and  have  it  countersigned  by  the  President. 


GHADUATIJMG    EXH^CISHS 

OF  THE  LITERARY    DEPARTMENT.      EIGHTEENTH    ANNUAL  COMMENCE- 
MENT, THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,  1894. 


Oration — P.  J.  Brattain.  ''Every  man  to  accomplish  the  Ac- 
tual, must  have  an  Ideal." 

Oration — Mary  H.  Collier.  ''Shall  the  study  of  the  Classics  be 
Secondary  to  the  study  of  Science?" 

Oration — Carrie  Friendly.  "The  Early  Pioneers  of  Oregon  and 
their  Legacy  to  this  State." 

Oration — Irving  M.  Glen.  "William  the  Silent  a  Conquor 
in  the  loftiest  Sense." 

Oration — Melissa  E.  Hill.  "Should  Politics  be  taught  in  the 
Schools  of  this  Nation?" 

Oration — George  W.  Jones.  "Should  Politics  be  taught  in  the 
Schools  of  this  Nation?" 

Oration — James  A.  Laurie.  "Arid  America  Redeemed  by  Ir- 
rigation." 

Oration — Amy  G.  Powell.  "The  Mental  Influence  of  Great 
Events." 

Oration — Eli  as  M.  Underwood.  "Arid  America  Redeemed  by 
Irrigation." 

Oration — George  F.  Welch.  "The  Early  Pioneers  of  Oregon 
and  their  Legacy  to  the  State." 

Oration — Emma  M.  Wold.  "Every  man  to  accomplish  the 
Actual  must  have  an  Ideal." 

^Incidental  fee,  $10.00. 
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SIXTH   Af^jMUAli  JU^VIIOI?  EXHIBITIOJ^, 

HELD   IN    VILLLARD   HALL,   THURSDAY,    MARCH  28,    1895. 


Oration — John  Matthew  Edmunson.  ^'A  sound  system  of  cur- 
rency the  basis  of  prosperity  and  an  exponent  of  national  honor." 
Oration — Jennie  B.  Beatie.  "England  and  the  House  of  Lords/' 
Oration — Herbert  E.  Hanna.  '^Diogenes,  looking  for  a  man.'' 
Oration — Lester  Gilbert  Hulin.  "College  Men  in  our  National 
Life." 

Oration — Kate  E.    Hanna.      "Florence   Nightingale   and   her 
mission." 

Oration — Virgil  Victor  Johnson.  "The  Moral  Character  of 
Cromwell." 

Oration — Will  E.  McClure.  "Monarchy  a  Factor  in  Civiliza- 
tion." 

Oration — Verna  Maud  Sharp.  "Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
and  their  associates;  their  influence  upon  American  life  and  liter- 
ature." 

Oration — Charles  E.  McClure.     "The  Oregon  Pioneer." 
Oration — Fannie  Deane  Hemenway.     "Culture  and  Duty." 
Oration — Frederick    William    Mulkey.     "The   Constitutional 
History  of  Oregon." 

Oration — Henrietta  Valene  Owen.     "A  plea  for  Enthusiasm." 
Oration — W.  Carlton  Smith.     "Citizenship  as  a   Right    and 
Duty." 

Oration — Anna  M.  Roberts.     "Japan;  Its  Past;  Its  Future." 
Oration — Frank  M.  Taylor.     "Will  the  Tendency  in  Modern 
Universities  and  Colleges  to  Develop  Special  Lines  of  Study  Lead 
to  the  Bests  Results  in  Higher  Education." 

Oration — Harry  S.  Temple  ton.     "The  Geology  of  Oregon." 
Oration — Maud  Wilkins.     "One  Crowded  Hour  of  Glorious  Life 
is  Worth  an  Age  Without  a  Name." 

Oration — Charles  A.  Wintermeier.  "Did  the  Makers  of  Our 
Constitution,  in  the  Words  of  Washington,  Intend  a  Consolidated 
Union?" 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

PORTLAND,   OREGON. 


C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D., 

President. 

HON.  W.  B.  GILBERT, 

Of  the   United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Lecturer   on   Co7i- 
stitutional  Law. 

HON.  L.  L.  McARTHUR, 

Formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  Lecturer  on 
Pleadings. 

HON.  G.  B.  BELLINGER, 

United  States  District  Judge,  Ijccturer  on  Equity. 

MR.  RIGHARD  H.  THORNTON, 

Of  the  Oregon  Bar,  LL.  B.,  of  Georgetown,  Lecturer  on  the  Common 
Law,  the  Law  of  Contracts,  and  the  Laiv  of  Evidence. 


The  Law  School  is  held  in  the  city  of  Portland,  a  metropolis 
which  offers  great  advantages  to  students  of  law,  having  an  intel- 
ligent bar  and  excellent  libraries,  and  affording  an  easy  access  to 
the  courts.  The  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  evening  at  a  quarter 
after  seven  o'clock,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland  Business  Gollege. 
Lectures  in  the  Junior  year  are  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

The  entire  course  consists  of  two  sessions  of  about  thirty  weeks 
each,  from  October  to  May,  inclusive.  The  Twelfth  Annual  ses- 
sion opens  on  Wednesday,  October  2d,  1895. 

The  text  books  in  the  Junior  year  are  Blackstone,*  Kent,  and 
Parsons  on  Contracts.  In  the  Senior  year,  Gould  on  Pleadings, 
Stephen  or  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Pomeroy  on  Equity,  Gooley  on 
Constitutional  Limitations,  and  the  General  laws  of  Oregon. 
''Cox's  Questions''  will  be  found  useful  in  the  work  of  the  first  year. 


*NoTK. — Blackstone's  Commentaries  ($io.)  and  Cox's  Questions 
($2.50)  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  professor  in  charge. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  to  study  at  home  in  the 
evening,  the  lectures  in  the  Junior  year  are  delivered  at  3:15  p.  m., 
as  well  as  at  7:15  p.  m. 
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The  Tuition  Fee  is  sixty  dollars  (in  gold)  per  session,  payable 
in  equal  installments  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  January  and 
March.  Regular  attendance  is  necessary,  and  no  deduction  can 
be  made  on  account  of  absence.  The  final  examination  fee  (non- 
returnable)  is  ten  dollars.  The  diplomas  are  conferred  at  the 
University  Commencement  at  Eugene. 

Applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed  to 

Professor  Richard  H.  Thornton, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
College  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 


TtlE  SCflOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D., 
President. 

MARY  E.  McCORNACK,  B.  S., 

Xew  England  Conservatory,  Director. 

LOUISE  SAWYERS-LINN, 

New  England  Conservatory,  Assistant  Teacher. 

ELIZABETH  SAWYERS,  B.  M., 

New  England  Conservatory,  Assistant  Teacher. 


Instruction  is  given  on  the  Piano-forte,  Organ  and  Violin,  and 
in  Voice  Culture,  Harmony,  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

C0UR>SE    IN    PIANO    STTDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  piano-forte  and  voice  are  thorough  and 
comprehensive.  An  outline  of  these  courses  is  given  below,  and  se- 
lections will  be  made  from  the  following  works  or  their  equivalents  : 

First  Year. — Foundation  studies;  head  and  hands,  Emery. 
Matthews' First  Studies  in  phrasing  and  musical  interpretations; 
easy  studies  by  Loeschhorn,  Koehler  and  Bertini;  simple  duetts  by 
Czerny  and  Diabelli,  and  simple  pieces  by  Gurlitt,  Merkel  and 
Novara. 

Second  Year. — Mason's  tecnic;  Kullak's  finger  exercises;  Mel- 
ody Playing  by  Macdougal;  Studies  byBraner,  Lemoine,  Koehler, 
Duvernoy,  Lebut  and  Stark;  Sonatinas  by  Krause,  Lichner,Cli- 
menti;  suitable  pieces. 
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Third  Year. — Technical  studies  by  Schmidt,  Faelton,  Mans- 
field; studies  by  Czerny,  Heller,  RafF,  Cramer,  Bach;  Sonatas  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn's  songs  without  words;  pieces  se- 
lected from  best  composers;  practice  in  four  and  eight  hand  pieces. 

Fourth  Year. — Tansig,  Daily  studies;  Kullak,  Octave  studies; 
Climenti  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  studies  by  Bach,  Chopin,  Mosche- 
les;  selections  from  Moszkowski,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  mod- 
ern composers;  Sonatas,  Beethoven;  practice  in  concerted  works. 

COURSE    IN    VOICE    CULTURE. 

We  have  not  all  time  or  talent  to  devote  to  the  study  of 
instruments  of  art,  but  we  do  most  of  us  possess  a  natural  mu- 
sical instrument  and  must  use  it  as  our  organ  of  expression  dur- 
ing our  entire  lives.  The  Voice  can  most  completely  express 
thought  and  emotion,  therefore  it  is  most  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Grade  I. — The  voice  as  an  instrument;  formation  of  tone; 
rules  for  breathing  and  their  practical  application;  simple  musical 
figures  with  vowels,  pure  and  modified;  sight  reading  in  all  the 
major  scales;  easy  solfeggios  and  songs. 

Grade  II. — Exercises  for  the  mixture  and  equalization  of  reg- 
isters; technique  as  in  first  grade;  Vocalises  by  Sicber;  Marcliesi; 
Concone;  English  ballads  and  selected  songs. 

Grade  III. — Exercises  for  the  flexibility  of  the  vocal  chords ; 
technical  studies  for  voice  by  Bonaldi,  Lutgen  Vaccai,  Panofka; 
songs  by  the  best  American  and  European  composers. 

Grade  IV. — Continuation  of  the  above;  study  of  minor  and 
chromatic  scales,  arpeggios,  turns,  trills,  and  other  appropriate 
studies  and  exercises;  Italian  pronunciation  and  songs;  selections 
of  moderate  difficulty  from  modern  classic  writers;  scenas  and 
arias  from  standard  operas;  Oratorio. 

COURSE  IN  ORGAN  STUDY. 

While  there  are  no  pipe  organs  in  Eugene,  the  reed  or  cabinet 
organ  is  in  many  homes.  Instruction  will  be  given  on  this  in- 
strument to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities  and  scope. 

In  some  of  the  larger  reed  organs  a  close  imitation  of  the  pipe 
organ  can  be  reached  and  a  fine  effect  produced  by  various  com- 
binations of  " stops. ^' 

The  best  studies  are  selected  from  the  standard  '^ methods'^  for 
reed  organ  by  Clark  and  others. 

Easy  preludes  and  postludes  for  church  use;  simple  arrange- 
ments from  scores  of  the  best  writers  for  pipe  organ;  art  of  accom- 
panying hymns,  anthems,  motetts,  choruses. 
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COURSE    IN    VIOLIN    STUDY. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades,  easy  exercises  and  pieces  are 
studied;  also  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  positions,  bowing  ex- 
ercises, intervals,  and  the  schools  of  Wichtle,  Tours,  etc. 

In  third  and  fourth  grades,  studies  of  Hermann,  Grunwald, 
Panini,  Schubert,  Kayser^s  Etudes,  Krutzers's  Studies,  Mozart's 
Sonatas  and  also  such  pieces  as  are  suitable. 

HARMONY    AND    MUSICAL    THEORY. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this 
branch  of  musical  science  is  a  prime  necessity  to  every  musical 
student.  Without  it  no  one  can  obtain  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  formation  and  character  of  musical  composition. 

Text  Books: — Emery's  Elements  of  Harmony;  Elsons'  Theory 
of  Music. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

Students  intending  to  graduate  will  be  required  to  take  one 
years'  course  in  Harmony  and  Theory  of  Music. 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Piano-fort  or  Voice  will 
receive  the  diploma  of  the  School  of  Music. 

In  the  University  library  there  are  a  number  of  valuable  mu- 
sical works,  including  dictionaries,  histories,  biographies,  and 
other  works  of  reference  for  the  student  in  music. 

Conservatory  students  attending  the  University  will  be  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  piano  free. 

TERMS    OF    TUITION. 

For  one  hour  private  lesson  in  voice,  piano,  organ,  or  violin, 
$1.00.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  director  to  study  by 
the  term  or  year,  in  private  or  in  classes  of  from  two  to  four. 

The  lessons  vary  in  length  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  each, 
and  are  given  from  one  to  four  times  a  week,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupil.  Rates  of  tuition  will  therefore  be  according 
to  length,  frequency,  and  regularity  of  lessons. 

For  further  information,  address 

Miss  Mary  E.  McCornack 

Eugene,  Oregon. 


THE  SCflOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

PORTLAND,   OREGON. 


FACULiTV. 


C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D., 

Pre.ndent, 

HON.  L.  L.  McARTHUE, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Regents;  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

S.  E.  JOSEPHI,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Psychological 
Medicine. 

CURTIS  C.  STRONG,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  Professor  of  Gynaecology  arid  Clinical 
Obstetrics. 

HOLT  C.  WILSON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

OTTO  S.  BINSWANGER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  ChewAstry  and'  Toxicology . 

K.  A.  J.  MACKENZIE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

RICHARD  NUNN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anaiomy. 

J.  F.  BELL,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medic'a  and  Therapeutics. 

M.  A.  FLINN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

G.  M.  WELLS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Disease,^  of  Children. 

W.  H.  SAYLOR,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Gen  ito- Urinary  Organs  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

A.  J.  GIESY,  M.  D., 

Profe.^i^or  of  Dermatology  and  Hygiene. 
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GEO.  F.  WILSON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Military   Surgery. 

F.  B.  EATON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat: 

WM.  JONES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS. 


A.  E.  MACKAY,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Microscopy  and    Histology. 


JOHN  M.  WELLS,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on   General  Pathology, 

GEO.  F.  KOEHLER,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  to  Chair  of  Anatomy. 

E.  F.  TUCKER,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on   Clinical  Gynaecology. 

ANDREW  C.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on   Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  D.  FENTON,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  new  college  building  for  the  Medical  Department,  located 
corner  Twenty-third  and  Lovejoy  streets,  opposite  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan hospital,  in  the  city  of  Portland,  was  first  occupied 
during  the  session  of  1892-93.  It  is  a  model  of  convenience, 
being  furnished  with  all  the  aids  to  medical  education  which 
modern  advancement  requires.  Laboratories  for  chemical, 
bacteriological  and  other  work  are  provided,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  special  attention  to  these  important  practi- 
cal departments.  The  dissecting  room  is  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, is  light  and  airy,  and  is  furnished  with  artificial  stone 
tables  of  special  design. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  provisions  made  for  excellent  ventilation.  The  Twen- 
ty-third Street  electric  cars  pass  the  location  every  few  minutes. 
To  reach  the  college  by  this  line,  take  the  Washington  Street  car 
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designated  Twenty-third  Street.  St.  Vincent's  new  hospital  is 
being  erected  only  a  short  distance  from  the  college,  so  that,  with 
the  Good  Samaritan  hospital  across  the  street,  the  arrangement  of 
college  and   hospitals   for  clinical  work  is  a  most  convienent  one. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  ninth  regular  annual  session  will  be 
delivered  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  October  2,  1895.  Students  are  re- 
quested to  be  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
so  that  they  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of  knowledge  to  be  derived 
from  the  opening  lectures. 

Full  particulars  as  to  proper  credit  to  be  given  for  courses  of 
lectures  taken  in  other  approved  Medical  Colleges  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  "Kequirements  for  Graduation."  Final  exami- 
nation of  second  course  students  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chem- 
istry and  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  will  be  held,  and  such 
students  as  pass  these  successfully  at  the  end  of  their  second 
course  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  will  re- 
ceive due  credit  for  the  same  in  their  final  examination  at  the 
end  of  their  third  year.  A  second  examination  in  these  chairs 
will  not  be  required  in  those  cases  in  which  a  successful  examina- 
tion has  been  passed;  but  those  failing  to  pass  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  may  come  up  for  the  final  examinations 
in  the  chairs  in  which  they  failed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION. 

Before  matriculation  the  student  must  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  knowledge  of  the  common  English  branches,  including 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  geograpliy,  arithmetic,  etc. 

Candidates  having  a  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  present hig  a 
certificate  from  a  high  school  or  other  institution  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  matriculates  of  regular  medical  colleges,  requiring  pre- 
liminary examinations,  will  be  admitted  without  examination. 

Before  admission,  every  student  is  required  to  obtain  the  Dean's 
receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  present  himself  at  the  office  of 
the  Dean,  register  his  name  as  a  student  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  pay  his  fee.  New  students  will  be  as- 
signed seats  in  the  order  of  date  of  matriculation. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  are  held 
only  once  annually,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session. 

Students,  however,  who  will  enter  the  college  for  at  least  three 
full  winter  terms  of  study  may  receive  their  final  examinations  in 
Descriptive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Therapeutics,  at  the  close  of  the  secone  term.  This  will  enable 
them  to  devote  special  attention  to  clinics  and  the  practical 
branches  during  the  third  winter  session.     Students  who  take  the 
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three  winter  courses  and  desire  to  be  examined  in  the  elementary 
branches,  as  above  indicated,  will  be  required  to  advance  one-half 
of  the  examination  fee. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR    GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  must  have 
studied  medicine  under  a  regular  practioner  four  years,  including  at- 
tendance on  lectures,*  and  attended  in  a  regular  medical  college  au- 
thorized to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  three  full  courses  of  lectures  (no 
two  of  which  shall  have  been  delivered  within  twelve  months),  the 
last  of  which  must  have  been  in  this  college;  and  must  exhibit  his 
ticket,  or  other  adequate  evidence  of  attendance  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  He  must  present  to  the  Dean  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
disected  the  cadaver  (five  parts.)  He  must  have  attended  at  least  two 
courses  of  Practical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Instruction.  He  must  pre- 
sent to  the  Dean  satisfactory  evidenceof  time  of  study  and  moral  char- 
acter. He  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  Anatomy,  Sur- 
gery, Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Theraputics,  Obstet- 
rics, Practice  of  Medicine,  Gynaecology,  besides  such  other  branches 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

The  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate  who  absents 
himself  from  the  public  commencement  exercises  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty . 

The  diploma  given  to  graduates  is  that  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Oregon . 

Ad  eundem.  Graduates  of  other  regular  schools  of  Medicine, 
which  require  three  courses  of  lectures,  will  be  entitled  to  an  ad 
EUNDUM  degree  by  attending  one  course  of  lectures  and  passing  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  Obstetrics,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  and  giving  evidence  of  good 
moral  and  professional  character. 

Fees  for  such  are,  besides  the  matriculation  fee,  $80.00  for  general 
ticket,  in  addition  to  the  examination  fee. 

Students  who  have  attended  two  complete  courses  in  a  recognized 
medical  school,  where  attendance  upon  two  or  more  complete  courses 
is  necessary  for  a  degree,  and  where  the  same  branches  are  taught  as 
in  this,  are  permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance  here  of 
one  full  course;  the  rules  of  graduating,  including  four  years'  study, 
being  in  other  respects  observed.  They  are  also  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  attending  a  second  term,  except  a  nominal  fee  of  $10.00. 

Students  of  dental  colleges,  where  five  months'  winter  session  is 
held,  and  where  full  courses  are  given  on  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica, 
Physiology  and  Chemistry,  may  become  candidates  after  an  attend- 
ance on  two  courses  at  such  colleges  and  one  full  course  at  this  col- 
lege, with  another  course  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Pathology,  Physiology  and  Hygeine,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children. 


^Credits  for  one  year's  study  will  be  given  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity who  have  taken  the  counse  in  Chemistry,  Physiology,  etc. 
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Students  of  colleges  of  pharmacy,  where  full  courses  are  given  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  may  become  candidates  after  attend- 
ance on  two  courses  at  such  colleges  and  one  full  course  at  this  col- 
lege, with  another  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Pathology,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children. 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  other 
accredited  medical  colleges  are  entitled  to  the  ticket  of  a  full  course  in 
this  college  for  $80.00. 

To  graduates  of  approved  dental  colleges  the  fee  for  a  general 
ticket  is,  for  the  first  session  $100.00,  and  for  the  second  session  $60.00; 
and  of  colleges  of  pharmacy  the  fee  for  a  general  ticket  is  $100.00  for 
each  session. 


miSCEIiliflKEOUS. 


AI.I.  FEES  ARE  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Matriculation  (paid  but   once) $     5  00 

Tickets  for  full  course  of  lectures ' 120  00 

Demonstrator's  tickets  (each  course) 10  00 

Examination  fee  for  graduation 30  00 

Tickets  for  lectures  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  taught  during 
the  session  are  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  for  each  branch. 

Students  who  have  paid  for  two  full  courses  in  this  school  are  en- 
titled to  attend  free  of  charge  thereafter. 

The  examination  fee  for  graduation  need  not  be  paid  until  thirty 
days  prior  to  commencement  of  examinations;  but  all  fees  must  be 
paid  before  a  ticket  entitling  the  holder  to  examination  for  the  degree 
will  be  issued.  The  examination  fee  is  returnable  to  any  one  who 
may  withdraw  from  or  fail  to  pass  the  examination. 

Boarding. — Good  board,  with  rooms  and  all  the  usual  accommo- 
dations, can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  at  rates  varying 
from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  week. 

Admission  of  Women. — Women  will  be  admitted  to  matricula- 
tion, instruction,  and  graduation,  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  held  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and  on 
account  of  members  of  its  Faculty  being  connected  with  the  principal 
hospitals,  offers  advantages  for  clinical  as  well  as  didactic  instruction 
unsurpassed  in  the  State. 

Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  college  building  and  clinics 
held  regularly  at  Good  Samaritan  and  St.  Vincent  Hospitals,  while 
material  from  the  county  hospital  is  utilized  whenever  the  advantage 
of  the  student  demands.  With  an  earnest  desire  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  education  in  this  state,  the  Faculty  requires  matriculates 
who  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  to  attend  three  courses  of  lectures  (the 
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last  in  this  college),  before  coming  up  for   final   examination.     Four 
years'  study  is  required,  including  time  spent  in  attendance  on  lectures. 

Each  course  consists  of  a  winter  session  from  October  to 
March  first,  inclusive. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sity upon  all  students  who  are  recommended  for  the  same  by  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  after  having  pursued  the  required  course  of 
study  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations. 

The  diploma  issued  by  the  University  is  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Regents  and  the  President  of  the  University,  together  with 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

For  full  particulars  about  course  of  study,  fees,  etc.,  address  the 
Dean, 

S.  E.  JOSEPHI,  M.  D., 
Dekum  Block.  Portland,  Oregon. 

HOSPITAL    APPOINTMENTS. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  by  which  the  college  has 
in  its  gift  two  appointments  each  year  of  house  surgeons  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  These  appointments  will  be  made 
from  such  successful  candidates  of  the  graduating  class  as  shall 
offer  themselves  for  examination  by  the  hospital  stafi",  and  will 
be  awarded  to  the  two  passing  the  most  satisfactory  examinations 
before  that  board.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year,  during  which 
time  board  and  lodging  will  be  furnished  at  the  hospital.  An  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  thus  offered  for  the  graduate  to  acquire,  in 
the  wards  of  a  well  equipped  hospital,  without  any  expense,  a 
practical  knowledge  by  clinical  experience  and  actual  practice. 
The  house  surgeons  of  St  Vincent^s  Hospital  will  also  be  supplied 
from  the  alumni  of  this  college. 

PRIZES    OFFERED    IN    THE    SCHOOL   OF    MEDICINE. 

The  Saylor  Gold  fledal,  founded  by  Professor  Saylor,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  graduate  passing  the  best  examination  in  all 
branches. 

The  Wall  Prize,  founded  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Wall,  an  alumnus  of 
this  College,  will  be  awarded  under  conditions  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  TKH  SCHOOli  OF  JVIHDICH^H. 


The  following  list  of  books  is  given  as  a  guide  to  the  student. 


SUBJECT. 


Anatomy 

Physiology 

Chemistry 

Materia  Medica 

Surgery 

Theory  and  Practice.. 

Diagnosis 

Obstetrics  

Diseases  of  Children. 

Gynaecology 

Onhthalmology 

Otology 

Pathology  and  Histology 

Laryngology 

DermatolOj^y  

Toxicology 

Orthopaedic  Surgery.. 

Nervous  Diseases 

Insanity 

Genito-'Urinary  Diseases 
Medical  Jurisprudenct 

Hygiene     

Bacteriology 


Gray 

Dalton 

Fowne 

Potter 

Bartholow  ... 

Bryant 

Ashuist 

MouUin   

rosier 

<  Koberts 

[Loomis    

vLoomis ) 

(  Pen\7ick ) 

\  Lusk     ( 

I  Leischman..     ..  ) 

\  Starr / 

(  Smith i 

s  Thomas  &  I 

\  Munde  j 

Juler 1 

Roosa ! 

Gibb 

Bosworth  .... 

Dnhring 

Taylor 

M.  Allen  Starr 
Blandford.  ... 

Keys  

Taylor 

Ro  he.. 

Fraenkel 


Qua  in. 

Kirke,  Yeo,  Foster,  Flint. 
Attfield,  Kichter,  Leffrnan,  Sem- 
ple's  "Aids  to  Chemistry." 

Nat.  Disp.,  U.  S.  Disp.,  Ringer. 


Gross,  Wyeth. 


FOR     REFEEENCE. 


Pepper,  Reynolds. 


Gee. 

Amer.  System  of  Obstetrics. 

Goodhart,  Keating. 

Skene,  Amer.  System  of  Gyna 
cology. 

Noyes,  Buck. 

Delafleld  &  Prudden. 

Hyde,  Neuman. 

Sayres. 

Webber,  Gowers. 

Bucknill  and  Tuke. 

Bumstead,  Otis,  Thompson. 

Tidy. 


REGISTER  OF  STUDE11T5. 


COLiliHGH   OF   liHTTE^S. 


SENIOR   CI^ASS. 

Beatie,  Laura  E.,  Oregon  City;  Sci. 
Brown,  Edith  Eunice,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Dorris,  Benetta,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Eaves,  Anna  Ruth,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Hanna,  Willametta,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Kerns,  Edith  L.,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Matthews,  Frank,  Carlton;  Clas. 
McClung,  Ina,  Eugene;  Lit. 
McKinlay,  Roslyn,  Sellwood;  Clas. 
Robe,  Hermon  Linn,  Crawfordsville;  Clas. 
Veazie,  Julia  G.,  Dallas;  Sci.,  (Valedictorian). 
Number  of  students  in  the  class,  ii. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 
Beatie,  Jennie  B.,  Oregon  City;  Sci. 
Edmunson,  John  M.,  Goshen;  Sci. 
Hanna,  Herbert  Ramage,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Hanna,  Kate  E.,  Eugene;  vSci. 
Hemenway,  Fanny  Deane,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Hulin,  Lester  G.,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Johnson,  Virgil  Victor,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Keene,  Clarence,  W.,  Salem;  Clas. 
McClure,  Charles  E.,  Eugene;  Clas. 
McClure,   Will  E.,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Mulkey,  Frederick  William,  Portland;  Clas. 
Owen,  Henrietta  Valence,  Eugene;  Sci. 
Roberts,  Anna  May,  The  Dalles;  Lit. 
Sharp,  Arverna  Maud,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Smith,  W.  Carleton,  Turner;  Clas. 
Taylor,  Frank  M.,  Halsey;  Clas. 
Templeton,  Harry  Sumner,  Halsey;  Clas. 
Wilkins,  Maud,  Eugene;  Sci. 
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Wintermeier,  C.  A.,  The  Dalles;  Sci. 
Yoran,  Louise  Clare,    Eugene;  Lit. 

Number  of  students  in  the  class,  20. 

SOPHOMORE    CI^ASvS. 

Adams,  Clarence  E.,  Portland;  Sci. 

Adams,  Percy  Paget,  Portland;  Sci. 

Brown,  Belle,  Eugene;  Elec. 

Brown,  Ralph  A.,  Dallas;  Sci. 

Bryson,  Edwin  Rodell,  Corvallis;  Clas. 

Church,  Earl  Harden,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Cooper,  Dora  E.,  Independence;  Sci. 

Farrington,  Lincoln,  E.,  The  Dalles;  Elec. 

Fisk,  Fred,   Eugene;  Sci. 

Gray,  Hugh  Humphrey,  Eugene;  Lit., 

Hanna,  Stuart  B.,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Hedges,  Fred  R.,  Portland;  Clas. 

Hendricks,  Ada  Dale,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Hill,  Julia  Ava,  The  Dalles;  Sci. 

Johnston,  Lotta  C,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Keeney,  Homer  I.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Kelly,  Kate  Sheridan,  Springfield;  Sci. 

Lauer,  Barbra,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Matlock,  Carrie  A.,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Miller,  Anna  Laura,  Grants  Pass;  Sci. 

Mount,  Orville  Byland,  Silverton;  Lit. 

NofFsinger,  Ida  M.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Patterson,  Kate  Valina,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Robinson,  Stella  M.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Roe,  Ida  Bell,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Shattuck,  Edwin  P.,  Portland;  Sci. 

Templeton,  Fred  M.,  Halsey;  Elec. 

Travis,  Lee  M.,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Tyre,  Theodore  Bait,  Montgomery,  Pa.;  Clas. 

Underwood,  Margaret  A.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Van  Duyn,  Owen  M.,  Coburg;  Sci. 

Veazie,  Edith  F.,  Dallas;  Sci. 

Widmer,  Gertrude,  D.,    Eugene;  Sci. 

Woodson,  Clinton  E.,  Currinsville;  Lit. 

Number  of  students  in  the  class,  34. 

FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

Baum,  Sadie,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Buchanan,  Chas.  B.,  Forest  Grove;  Clas. 
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Cooper,  Maud,  Independence;  Lit. 

Davis,  Howard,  Portland;  Sci. 

Denney,  Edith  M.,  McCoy;  Sci. 

Dillard,  Earl  N.,  Goshen;  Sci. 

Dillard,  Walter  B.,  Goshen;  Sci. 

Dolph,  Joseph,  Portland;  Clas. 

Eastland,  Rosetta,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Eaves,  Belle,  Fairmount;  Elec. 

Edmunson,  Leon  Rufus,  Goshen;  Sci. 

Fogle,  Clyde  Van  Neis,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Friendly,  Theresa,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Harris,  Edith  M.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Harris,  Madison  Curtis,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Hemenway,  Oscar  E.  D.,  Springfield;  Sci. 

Holbrook,  Philo,  Portland;  Sci. 

Hurley,  Roy  H.,  Portland;  Lit. 

Huston,  Harry  Leigh,  Dakota;  Elec. 

Kerns,  Maud,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Kingsley,  Frank  R. ,  Springfield;  Clas. 

Kuykendall,  Delmon  Vernon,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Lauer,  Henrietta,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Livermore,  Archie  Wilbur,  Eugene;  Clas. 

McAlister,  Seth  H.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

McFadden,  Juliaii  N.,  Corvallis;  Sci. 

Mann,  Balm,  Zena;  Clas. 

Miller,  Henry  George,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Murch,  Herbert,  Coburg;  Lit. 

Narregan,  Carl,  Medford;  Clas. 

Newsom,  John  David,  Prineville;  Sci. 

Overton,  James  Bradley,  Brownsville;  Clas. 

Overton,  O.  Perry,  Brownsville;  Clas. 

Richards,  Bird  Baker,  McCoy;  Clas. 

Rogers,  Mary  E.,  Chowen,  Minn.;  Elec. 

Simpson,  Ethel  S.,  Marshfield;  Lit. 

Taylor,  Blanch  M.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Thurston,  Sybil,  Springfield;  Sci. 

Walter,  Mabel  B.,  Eugene;  Eng. 

Watkins,  Florence  I)ombey,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Wester,  C.  W.,  Ballston;  Lit. 

White,  Frank  P.,  Cottage  Grove;  Clas.^ 

Wood,  Orest  L.,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Young,  William  Samuel,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Number  of  students  in  the  class,  44. 
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SECOND   YEAR    CLASS. 

Adams,  Agnes,  Woodburn;  Clas. 

Bailey,  Elmer  L. .  McCoy;  Clas. 

Barger,  Geo. ,  Eugene;  Bus. 

Baum,  Joseph  H.,  Portland;  Sci. 

Benedict,  Glen  E.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Black,  Mary,  Marshfield;  Lit. 

Brown,  Grace,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Carrico,  James  H.,  Oregon  City;  Clas. 

Cooper,  Pearl,  Independence;  Clas. 

Cornwall,  Maud,  Gardner;  Clas. 

Davis,  Merritt,  Eugene;  Bus. 

Day,  Mahlon  Harlow,  Creswell;  Clas. 

Gibbs,  Suie  B.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Gilleland,  A.  L.,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Griffin,  Charles  W.,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Griffin,  Elizabeth  May,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Grimes,  Anna  M.,  Harrisburg;  Sci. 

Grimes.  William,  Harrisburg;  Sci. 

Grimes,  Zola  E.,  Harrisburg;  Sci. 

Herbold,  Fred  David,  Eugene;  Bus. 

Hollo  way,  Jessie  I.,  Fairmount;  Sci. 

Hovey,  Blaine,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Kelty,  Ethel  G.,  McCoy;  Elec. 

Kuykendall,  Delmon  Vernon,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Marsh,  Mary  Ellis,  Eugene;  Clas. 

McAlister,  Mary  L.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

McClure,  Bertha,  Iowa;  Clas. 

McClure,  Grace,  Iowa;  Lit. 

McCornack,  Condon  Carlton,  Eugene;  Clas. 

McGowan,  Archie,  Portland;   Clas. 

Mills,  Alfred  K.,   Iowa;  Clas. 

Murray,  Grace  Mary,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Patterson,  Evart  Herman,  Eugene;  Bus. 

Pease,  C.  E.,  Croston;  Clas. 

Pengra,  Clara  B.,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Poill,  Ed.  D.,  Springfield;  Bus. 

Renshaw,  Lulu,  Eugene;  Sci. 

Smith,  Henry  E.,  Sublimity;  Bus. 

Stalker,  Lucile,  Carson;  Clas. 

Stalker,  W.  H.,  Carson;  Clas. 

vStraub,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Eugene;  Clas. 
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Straub,  Vincent  J.  G. ,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Taylor,  Jesse  Gray,  Philomath;  Eng. 
Thompson,  Mary  Jeannette,  Eugene;  Sci. 
Wheeler,  Mabel,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Wester,  Wilber,  Ballston;  Clas. 
Whipple,  Cyrus  A.,  Cheyenne;  Lit. 
Whipple,  Ralph  D.,  Cottage  Grove;  Elec. 
White,  Charlotte  J.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Widmer,  Geo.  C,  Eugene;  Eng. 
Wilkins,  Frank,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Willoughby.  Claire  B.,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Number  of  students  in  the  class,  124. 

FIRST   YEAR    CI.ASS. 

Alexander,  Charles  R.,  Harrisburg;  Clas. 
Baldwin,  Alice,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Barbour,  Eva  S.,  Ft.  Jones;  Clas. 
Barbour,  Rosa,  Ft.  Jones;  Clas. 
Battee,  Carl,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Beal,  Robert  Vinton,  Central  Point;  Clas. 
Berger,  G.  F.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Bilyeu,  Coke,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Bollman,  L.  A.,  Elmira;  Lit. 
Bonney,  Clyde  T.,  Hood  River;  Lit. 
Burnett,  Bruce,  Corvallis;  Bus. 
Calef,  Ida,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Chapman,  Velma,  Philomath;  Bus. 
Cherry,  H.  D.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Cleveland,  Regine,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Cornell,  Charles,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Crawford,  Elvin,  J.,  Eugene;  Class. 
Davis,  Mary,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Davis,  P.  W.,  Fairmount;  Bus. 
Day,  Charles  O.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Day,  J.  F.,  Fairmount;  Bus. 
Dillard,  Alfred  Henry,  Goshen;  Bus. 
Driskill,  Sadie,  Junction;  Bus. 
Evans,  Chas.  W.,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Evans,  Schuyler  M.,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Frazier,  Geo.  N.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Friendly,  Rosalie,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Gailey,  G.  M.,  Joseph;  Bus. 
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Gailey,  Margaret,  Joseph;   Bus. 
Gates,  John  W.,  Halsey;   Bus. 
Geary,  Hattie,  Halsey;  Lit. 
George,  Carrie  E.  E.,  Springheld;  Klec. 
Goldsmith,  Zida  A.,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Gorrell,  Oscar,  Oakland;  Bus. 
Gray,  Norman,  Florence;  Clas. 
Hammond,  James  G.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Hanna,  Calvin  B.,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Hansen,  Edward,  Astoria;  Bus. 
Harlow,  Frank  B.,  Eugene;   Bus. 
Harwood,  Gertrude,  Florence;  Elec. 
Harwood,  Lillian,  Florence;  Elec. 
Hemenway,  Abigal,  Eugene;  Clas. 
.Hobson,  Charles  Fulton;  Astoria;  Bus. 
Hollis,  Moody,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Howe,  Oren,  Independence;  Clas 
Hudelson,  William  A.,  Jefferson;  Bus. 
Johnson,  Esther  E.,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Kelty,  Clyde,  McCoy;  Bus. 
Kinsey,  Ethel  C,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Knapp,  F.  B.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Kraus,  F.  C,  Indiana;  Elec. 
Kuykendall,  William  Allison,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Lassell,  Anna  M.,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Livermore,  Jessie,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Loomis,  John  L.,  Newport;  Clas. 
Luckey,  Clarence,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Markley,  U.  E.,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Marx,  Geo.,  Eugene;  Elec. 
McAlister,  F.  N.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
McGee,  Anna,  Ellensburg;  Bus. 
McHargue,  Fred,.  Brownsville;  Lit. 
Miller,  Chas.,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Miller,  Florence,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Miller,  Minnie,  New  Mexico;  Bus. 
Miller,  Winnifred,  K.,  Grants  Pass;  Lit. 
Mount,  Earl,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Mulkey,  Philip  J.,  Pleasant  Hill;  Clas. 
Nash,  John  R.,  Halsey.  Sci. 
Newsome,  Gail  S.,  Prineville;  Clas. 
Paine,  Leone,  Eugene;  Clas. 
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Patterson,  P.  J.^  Kugene;  Bus. 
Peterson^  Jennie,  Kugene;  Bus. 
Powell,  Florence,  Cottage  Grove;  Elec. 
Powell,  Mabel,  Astoria;  Elec. 
Prather,  Ellis  Thurman,  Sell  wood;  Elec. 
Rampey,  Cecil  A.,  Harrisburg;  Elec. 
Renshaw,  Roy,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Robertson,  Orest,  Independence;  Bus. 
Roper,  Pearl,  Washington;  Bus. 
Rowland,  L.  S.,  Portland;  Bus. 
Rowland,  O.  A.,  Portland;  Bus. 
Rowland,  T.  D.,  Portland;  Bus. 
Sanders,  May,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Schwarzschild,  Elsie,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Schwarzschild,  Julius,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Schwarzschild,  Maurice,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Scott,  Lloyd  L.,  Salem;  Clas. 
Senders,  Harry  A.,  Junction;  Clas. 
Shelley,  W.  J. ,  Mohawk;  Bus. 
Simpson,  Edna  M.,  Marshfield;  Bus. 
Simpson,  Wni.  D.,  Marshfield;  Clas. 
Smith,  Charlotte,  Natron;   Bus. 
Stalker,  John  L. .  Carson;  Bus. 
Stalker,  Walter,  R.,  Carson;  Bus. 
Stevens,  Geo.,  Eugene;  Elec. 
Stevenson,  Ruth,  Eugene;  Lit. 
Stewart,  James  E.,  Springfield;  Clas. 
Storaasli,  Ole,  Silverton;  Lit. 
Stupp,  C.  J.,  Olney;  Elec. 
Taylor,  Jesse  Gray,  Philomath;  Bus. 
Taylor,  Lillie,  Cottage  Grove;  Clas. 
Taylor,  Mastin,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Templeton,  Charles  L. ,  Halsey;  Clas. 
Tuggle,  Mollie,  Silverton;  Bus. 
Warshauer,  Harry,  Eugune;  Clas. 
Watkins,  Hersey  McCarter,  Eugene;  Clas. 
Wester,  J.  R.,  Ballston;  Clas. 
Wester,  T.  W.,  Ballston;  Clas, 
Whipple,  Burt,  Cheyenne;  Clas. 
White,  William  J.,  Eugene;  Bus. 
Whittey,  S.  Anna,  Eugene;  Bus; 
Whittlesley,  W.  L.,  Portland;  Clas. 
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Wilkinson,  Mattie,  Eugene;  Lit. 

Williams,  Tessa  A.,  Coburg;  Bus. 

Winniford,  Thos.  M.,  Ashland;  Klec. 

Winters,  Clara,  La  Grande;   E)lec. 

Wire,  Frank  B.,  Eugene;   Clas. 

Wold,  Grace  I.,  Nebraska;  Clas. 

Wold,  Irving,  Nebraska;  Clas. 

Wold,  Jean,  Nebraska;  Elec. 

Wood,  Halley  E.,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Wylie,  Cora  E. ,  Eugene;  Clas. 

Whole  number  of  students  in  the  class. 124 

Whole  number  of  students  in  College  of  Letters 287 

Increase  in  enrollment  since  last  year 112 

Per  cent,  of  increase 66 


STUDENT?  IN  THE  SCflOOL  Of  MUSIC. 


[Abbreviations:  -P-piano;  v-Voice;  gui-Guitar;  h-Harmony;  t-Theory;  vi-Violin;  or-Organ.  | 

From  Eugkne. — Sadie  Baum,  p.;  Alice  Baldwin,  p.;  Daisy  Dil- 
lard,  p.;  Ada  Hansen,  p.;  Linna  Holt,  v.;  Jessie  Lamson,  v.;  Lotta 
Johnston,  v.;  Minnie  Miller,  p. ;  Etta  Preston,  p.  and  t.;  Lulu  Renshaw, 
p.  and  v.;  Mary  Rogers,  v.;  Vincent  Straub,  p.  and  or.;  Elizabeth 
Straub,  p.;  Ruth  Stevenson,  v.;  Ermine  Thompson,  p.  and  v.;  Sarah 
Wagner,  v.;  Henrietta  Lauer,  p. ,  h.  and  t.;  Theresa  Friendly,  p.; 
Pauline  Walton,  p.;  Ruby  Hendricks,  p.;  Norma  Hendricks,  p.  and 
or.;  Elma  Hendricks,  p.  and  or.;  Leone  Paine,  p.  and  or.;  Jessie  Liver- 
more,  p.;  Audrey  Close,  p.;  Ina  Craig, p.;  Harriet  Patterson,  v.  and  p.; 
Annie  Aubrey , p. ;  James  Hammond,  p. ;  Nora  Watkins,p. ;  Pearl  Luckey , 
p.;  Lena  Blair,  p.;  Mertie  Auten,  p.;  Grace  Campbell,  p.;  Kate  Camp- 
bell, p.;  Ella  McAlister,  p.;  Jennie  Peterson,  p.;  Rosa  Peterson,  p.; 
Carrie  Friendly,  p.;  Florence  Nickerbocker,  p.;  Prior  Blair,  p.;  Mar- 
garet Gailey,  p.;  Winnie  Smith,  p.;  Alice  Miller,  p.;  Lenna  Reid,  p.; 
Edward  Gyers,  or.;  Edith  Harris,  or.;  Emerson  Fisher,  gui.;  Ida  Pat- 
terson, gui.;  Augusta  Patterson,  gui.;  Celia  Loomis,  gui.;  Stella  Dor- 
ris,h.  andt.;  Laura  Miller,  h.  and  t.;  Theresa  Friendly,  h.  and  t.; 
Jean  Wold,  v.;  Andrew  Svarverud,  vi.;  A.  Osie  Walton,  v.;  Florence 
D.  Watkins,  vi.;  Flora  Wheeler,  v.;  Jessie  Withers,  v.;  Eva  Barbour, 
vi.;  Montie  Bettman,  vi.;  Herman  Calef,  vi.;  Stella  P.  Dorris,  v.;  Cecil 
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Dorris,  v.,  h.  and  t.;  Theresa  Friendly,  v.;  Rosalie  Friendly,  vL;  Ida 
Goodale,  v.  and  p.;  Ada  D  Hendricks,  v.  h.  andt.;  Grace  Holden,  vi.; 
Edythe  Huffman,  v.;  Lester  G.  Hulin,  v.;  Harry  Miller,  vi.;  Mrs.  Rose 
Pool,  vi.;  Ethel  Reid,  vi.;  Ida  B.  Roe,  v. 

From  Thk  D alines. — L.  E.  Farrington,  v. 

From    Harrisburg. — Cecil   Rampey,   v.  and  p.;  Anna  Grimes, 
gui.;  Anna  Le  Salle,  p. 

From  Springfiei^d. — Carrie  George,  p. 

From  Astoria. — Mabel  Powell,  p.  and  h. 

From  Cottage  Grove. — Florence  Powell,  p.,  v.  and  or. 

From  Marshfiei^d. — Edna  Simpson,  v. 

From  Pendi^eton. — Roslyn  McKinlay,  p. 

From  Drain.-— Ida  Miller,  gui.  and  p, 

From  Woodburn. — Agnes  Adams,  gui. 

From  Gardiner. — Maud  Cornwall,  h.,  t.  and  p. 

From  La  Grande. — Clara  Winters,  p. 

From  Grants  Pass. — Laura  Miller,  p. 

From  PivEASANT  HilIv. — Carolina  Blume,  p. 

From  Coburg. — Tessa  Williams,  v. 

Number  of  students  in  the  School  of  Music 94 

Twice  counted 36 

Remainder 58 


LiACU    SCLiOOIi--CLiflSS   OF  1895. 


Gustave  Anderson,  Elmer  E.  Mallory, 

Jacob  Beck,  Julius  Meier, 

John  L.  Colby,  C.  H.  Meussdorffer, 

Lewis  Den  ham,  C.  H.  Moor, 

S.  D.  Dennis,  Roscoe  R.  Morrill, 

H.  W.  Gullette,  Frank  Motter, 

J.  A.  Houck,  John  R.  Oatinan, 

Carrol  E.  Hughes,  William  E.  Pulliam, 

Elmer  E.  Hull,  H.  J.  Schulderman, 

H.  J.  Korrell,  J.  F.  Sinnott, 

Otto  J.  Kraemer,  W.  P.  Sinnott, 

C.  W.  Lawrence,  A.  C.  Spencer, 

George  Lawrence,  jr.,  D.  W.  Stevens, 

W.  S.  Macrum,  Walter  Wolf. 
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STUDHflTS  IH  SCHOOL!  Op   ^EDlCIflH. 


Harry  J.  Roseiiburg, 
Alfred  H  Byers, 
H.  H.  Sutcliff, 
Clayton  S.  Seaman, 
Lewis  T.  Brock, 
Isabel  Arthur, 
R.  D.  Wiswall, 
Smith  S.  Johnson, 
Charles  K.  Wade, 
Otto  Meesman , 

F.  E.  Selover, 

Jessie  F.  Davis, 
Tillie  Dittenhoefer, 
Oliver  Hartley, 
Alfred  H.  Ruedy, 
H.  C.  Johnson, 
Hennan  Biersdorf, 
Henry  C.  Dednian, 

J.  F.  Gullotte, 

G.  E.  Watts, 
G.  F.  Himners, 
J.  H.  Cook, 


FIRST    YEAR. 

John  B.  Roth, 
M.  B.  Grieve, 
Louis  Buck, 
Marrietta  Marsh, 
Sanford  J.  Martin, 

A.  W.  Kime, 
Ellen  R.  S.  Berry, 
Pliny  H.  Smith, 
Erving  L.  Ward, 
H.  T.  Hoople. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Wm.  L.  Parker, 
Geo.  H.  Snape, 

B.  F.  Giesy, 
Carleton  W.  Faull, 
Geo.  Anslie,  jr., 

J.  H.  M.  Clinch, 
John  H.  Ryan. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

W.  A.  Trimble, 
Thos.  Marks, 
S.  Oishie. 


REGISTER  OF  GRADUATE^. 


COLiliHGH   OF  liHTTHl^S--IiO]^G  COUIRSHS. 

[six  years.] 


1878. 


Robert  Sharp  Bean,  B.  S.,  Salem.  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court. 
Circuit  Judge  2d  Judicial  District,  1882-90.  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  1890.     Regent  University  of  Oregon,  1882-94. 
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Kllen    Condon-McCornack,   B.  S.,  Kugene.     Teacher  of  Biology  and 

Botany,  University  of  Oregon. 
Matthew  S.  WalHs,  B.  S.,  Accountant,  Eugene. 
George  S.  Washburne,  B.  S.,  Lawyer,  died  1889. 
John  C.  Whiteaker,  B.  S.,  Physician,  died  1888. 

1879. 
Harvey  C.  Condon,  B.  S.,  Banker,  Arlington. 
Mary  Hays,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  1015  Union  Avenue,  Portland. 
Julia  F.  Adams-McDaniel,  A.  B.,  Portland. 
Carrie  Cornelius-McQuinn,  B.  S.,  Portland. 
John  A  McQuinn,  B.  S.,  Surveyor,  Portland. 
Joel  N.  Pearcy,  A.  M.,  Lawyer.  Columbia  City. 

1880. 

John  W.  Bean,  B.  S. ,  Physician,  Bllensburgh,  Wash. 

Whitney,  L.  Boise,  B.  S.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 

lone  Cranfield,  B.  S.,  died  1887. 

Charles  F.  Clark,  B.  S.,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Clackamas. 

Alfred  Cooledge,  B.  S.,  Banker,  Colfax,  Wash. 

Edward  P.  Geary,  B.  S.,  Physician,  Medford. 

Charles  Kansas  Hale,  B.  S.,  Farmer,  Hale,  Oregon,  Representative, 
Lane  County,  1886.     Justice  of  the  Peace,  1894. 

Jacob  F.  Hill,  B.  S.,  Clerk,  Portland. 

Adolphus  F.  McClain,  B.  S.,  Banker,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Agnes  M.  McCornack-Geary,  B.  S.,  Medford. 

Nettie  M.  McCornack-Collier,  B.  S.,  Eugene. 

William  J.  McDaniel,  B.  S.,  Physician,  Portland. 

Owen  Osburn,  B.  S.,  Druggist,  Isabel. 

Thomas  Cader  Powell,  A.  B.,  Portland.  Deputy  Clerk,  County  Court. 
Clerk  County  Court,  Multnomah  County,  1889-92. 

Eva  S.  Rice,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Portland. 

Abram  S.  Rosenthal,  B.  S.,  Business  man,  Portland. 

Minerva  Star,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Junction  City. 

Clifton  A.  Wass,  B.  S.,  Business  Man,  Portland. 

Laban  Homer  Wheeler,  B.  S.,  Seattle,  Washington.  Lawyer.  Wash- 
ington Legislature,  1892.     U.  S.  Examiner  of  Claims,  1886-88. 

1881. 
Emery  E-  Burke,  A.  B., Tutor,  died  October  30,  1883. 
Clay  M.  Hill,  A.  M.,  Baptist  Minister,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Edgar  J.  Maxwell,  A.  B.,  Surveyor,  Portland. 
Claiborne  A.  Wooddy,  A.  M.,  Editor  Pacific  Baptist,  Portland. 
George  E.  Bushnell,  B.  S.,  Physician,  San  PYancisco. 
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Anna  Whiteaker,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Bugene. 

Charles  S.  Williams,  B.  S.,  Mgr.  Elec  Light  Co.,  Eugene. 

1882. 

Arthur  L.  Frazer,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 

Geo.  M.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  died  January  23,  1887. 

Chester  F.  Miller,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Dayton,  Washington. 

George  Noland,  A.  M.,  Astoria.  Attorney  at  Law.  City  Attorney  of 
Astoria,  1884-90. 

Eva  Rogers,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  The  Dalles. 

Maggie  E.  Sergent-Conn,  A.  B.,  Paisley. 

Edward  Bailey,  B.  S.,  Missionary  Physician,  Kayin,  China. 

Seymour  Ward  Condon,  B.  S.,  855  Broadway,  Oakland,  California. 
Lawyer.  Representative  from  Lane  County,  1888.  District  At- 
torney, 2d  Judicial  District,  1890-94.     State  Librarian  in  1882. 

Alice  Dorris,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 

Ida  Dunn-Pruett,  B.  S.,  California. 

Mary  E.  McCornack,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Music,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

Reubena  P.  Spiller,  B.  S.,  died  November  15,  1885. 

1883. 
De  Etta  Coggswell,  A.  B.,  died  1886. 
John  N.  Goltra,  A.  M.,  Physician,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Edgar  McClure,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  University 

of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Woodson    Taylor   Slater,    A.    M.,  Salem.     Lawyer.     Assistant   State 

Treasurer,  1887-91. 
Emma  Cornelius-Howell,  B.  S.,  Portland. 

Mary  Dorris-Condon,  B.  S.,  2022  Broadway,  Oakland,  California. 
Alwilda  E.  Dunn,  B.  S.,  Corvallis. 
Thomas  C.  Judkins,  B.  S.,  Editor,  San  Francisco. 
Elma  E.  Lockwood-Eakin,  B.  S.,  Eugene. 
Wallace  Mount,  B.  S.,  Judge,  Sprague,  Washington. 
Anna  F.  Pengra-Hill,  B.  S. ,  Oakland,  California. 
Minnie  E.  Porter,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Cottage  Grove. 
Eliza  L.  Spencer,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 
■  Jennie  L.  Spencer,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 
Carrie  L.  Walker-Mount,  B.  S.,  Sprague,  Washington. 

A.  C.  Woodcock,  A.  M.,  Attorney  at  Law,  Eugene.     Member  of  State 

Board  of  Equalization,  1892. 

1884. 

B.  B.  Beekman,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 
William  W.  Cardwell,  A.  B.,  Lawyer,  Medford. 
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Robert  Collier,  A.  B.,  Business  man,  San  Francisco. 

George  W.  Hill,  A.  M.,  Missionary,  China. 

J.  M.  Neville,  A.  B. ,  died  May  3,  1886. 

Casper  W.  Sharpies,  A.  M.,  Physician,  Seattle,  Washington. 

William  Carsen  Taylor,  A.  M.,  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Baptist  Minis- 
ter. Vice-President  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Joseph  R.  Whitney,  A.  M.,  Editor,  Albany. 

Emma  A.  Bean-Lucus,  B.  S.,  Gardiner. 

Walter  T.  Eakin,  B.  S.,  Deputy  Sheriff,  Eugene. 

Jefferson  D.  Fen  ton,  B.  S.,  Physician,  Portland. 

Bettie  E.  Shaw-Humphry,  B.  S.,  Eugene. 

1885. 

Daniel   Waldo    Bass,  B.  S.,  Seattle,    Washington.     Lawyer.     Deputy 

Prosecuting  Attorney,  King  County,  Washington,  1893-94. 
Henry  F.  McClure,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Anna  Patterson-Potter,  B.  S.,  Eugene. 
Royal  F.  Reasoner,  A.  M.,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Alicil. 

1886. 
George  W.  Dunn,  A.  M.,  Farmer,  Oregon   Legislature  1895,  Ashland. 
Frank  A.  Huffer,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Tacoma,  Washington. 
William  H.  Gore,  A.  M.,  Business  man,  Portland. 
Jennie  McClure,  A.  M.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 
Ida  Patterson,  A.  M.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 

William  J.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  Civil  Engineer,  Spokane,  Washington. 
William  I.  Vawter,  A.M.,  Banker,  Med  ford. 

1887. 
Eldon  M.  Brattain,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 
Emily  Bristol-Potter,  A.  M.,  Eugene. 

Herbert  S.  Johnson,  A.M.,  Minister,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Robert  C.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Editor  Associated  Press,  Portland. 
Jessie  B.  McClung,  A.  M.,  Business  woman,  Eugene. 
Frank  L.  Moore,  A.  M.,  Attorney  at  Law,  Baker  City. 
Lura  E.  Murch,  A.  M.,  Tutor,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Edwin  O.  Potter,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Eugene. 
Edward  L.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Agent  Associated  Press,  Portland. 
Septimus  S.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Business  man,  Washington. 

1888. 

Mark  Baily,  jr,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin    and  Greek,    University  of 

Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Hazen  A.  Brattain,  A.  M.,  Business  man,  Paisley. 
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Arthur  J  Collier,  A.  M.,  Graduate  Student  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
LeatheC.  McCornack-Wells,  A.  M.,  Portland. 

Henrietta  Evangeline  Moore,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Shorthand  De- 
partment, Portland  Business  College,  Portland. 
John  R.  Patterson,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 

1889. 
Lewis  Jay  Davis,  A.  M.,  Editor,  Union. 
Emma  C.  Dorris-Thompson,  A.  M.,  Salem. 
Frank  M.  Mulkey,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 
Ada  W.  Sharpies,  A.  M., Teacher,  Corvallis. 

1890. 
Lennah  F.  Bain,  A.  M.,  Teacher,  Portland. 

Clara  L.  Condon,  A.  M.,  Kindergarten  Student  in  San  Francisco. 
Fannie  C.  Condon,  A.  M.,  Art  Student  in  San  Francisco. 
Sue  M.  Dorris,  A.  M.,  Photographer,  Eugene. 
James  R.  Greenfield,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 

Agnes  M.  Greene,  A.  M.,    Seattle,    Wash.,  Art  Student  in  New  York. 
A.  G.  Hovey,  jr.,  A.  M.,  Lawyer.     Cashier  Lane  Co.  Bank,  Eugene. 
Fletcher  Linn,  A.  M.,  Merchant,  Eugene. 

George  H.  Marsh,  A.  M.,  Clerk  United  States  District  Court,  Portland. 
Edward  H.  McAlister,  A.  M.,  Tutor,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Horace  McClure,  A.M.,  Reporterfor Post-Intelligencer, Seattle,  Wash. 
Walter  A.  McClure,  A.  M.,  Deputy  County  Clerk,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Arthur  L.  Veazie,  A.  M.,  Lawyer,  Portland. 
Joseph  M.  Widmer,  A.  M.,  Teacher,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Loyal  E.  Woodworth,  A.  M.,  Manager  of  Pacific    Coast   Home   Sup- 
ply Association,  Portland. 

1891. 
Veina  E.  Adair,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Portland. 
Linna  A.  Holt,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 
S.  Etta  Levis,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Harrisburg. 
J.  Clarence  Veazie,  A.  B.,  Stockman,  Cross  Keys. 

1892. 
Jerry  E.  Bronaugh,  A.  B.,  Lawyer,  Spokane,  Washington. 
Herbert  T.    Condon,  A.    B.,    Lawyer,    Eugene.     Graduate  from  Law 

School,  University  of  Michigan,  1894. 
Fred  S.  Dunn,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard,  Cambridge,   Mass. 
John  S.  McClure,  A.  B.,  Postal  Clerk,  Eugene. 
George  W.  Norris,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 
Frank  H.  Porter,  A.-B  .,  Farmer,  vShedd. 
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Lenii  Stevens,  A.  B.,  Lawyer,  Eugene. 
Joseph  E.  Young,  A.  B.,  Lawyer,  Eugene. 

1893. 
Florence  May  Dorris,  A.  B.,  Eugene. 

Lawrence  T.  Harris,  A.  B.,  Law  Student,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Charles  E.  Henderson,  A.  B.,  Law    Student,    Ann    Arbor,    Michigan; 

Bloomfield,  Indiana. 
Harold  L.  Hopkins,  A.    B.,  Principal    Worcestor    Academy,    Vinitas, 

Indian  Territory. 
Kasper  K.  Kubli,  A.  B.,  Law  Student,    Harvard,  42   Kirkland  street, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Emanuel  H.  Lauer,  A.  B.,  Student  in  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia. 
Carey  F.  Martin,  A.  B.,  Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  State,  Salem. 
Arthur  P.  McKinlay,  A.  B.,  Tutor,  354,  Clay  street,  Portland. 
Jessel  Grant  Miller,  A.  B.,  Law  Student,  Harvard,    Cambridge,  Mass. 
Myra  E.  Norris,  A.  B.,  Eugene. 

Daniel  H.  Roberts,  A.  B.,Law  Student,  The  Dalles. 
Thomas  M.  Roberts,  A.  B.,  Student,  Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  755  Tre- 

mont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1894. 
Paul  J.  Brattain,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Paisley. 
Mary  H.  Collier,  A.  B.,  Eugene. 
Carrie  Friendly,  A.  B. ,  Eugene. 

Irving  Mackay  Glen,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Student  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
Melissa  E.  Hill,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  The  Dalles. 
George  Washington  Jones,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Sodaville. 
James  A.  Laurie,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Halsey, 
Amy  G.  Powell,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Astoria. 
Elias  M.  Underwood,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  McMinnville. 
George  F.  Welch,  A.  B.,  Student  of  Law,  Astoria. 
Emma  Maria  Wold,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Junction  City. 


COLiLiEGH   OF  IiHTTHl^S--SHOHT  COUI^SHS. 


1883. 
Anna  Bushnell- Vestal,  B.  S.,  North  Yakima,  Washington. 
Sarah  Chrisman,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Oakland,  California. 
Cutting  S.  Calef,  B.  S.,  Farmer,  Eugene. 
Nettie  H.  Denny,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Salem. 

Alvin  J.  Hacket,  B.  S.,  Lawyer,  910  Monaduock  Block,  Chicago. 
Hamilton  H.  Hendricks,  B.  S.,  Lawyer,  P'ossil. 
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Oliver  P.  McFall,  B.  S.,  Bookkeeper,  Portland. 
Alice  Parrish,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Portland. 
Lincoln  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Surveyor,  Cottage  Grove. 

1884. 
Darwin  Bristow,  B.  S.,  Merchant  and  Banker,  Cottage  Grove.     Mayor 

of  Cottage  Grove  1889-90. 
Nellie  D.  Brown-Swift,  B.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Alva  O.  Condit,  B.  S.,  Lawyer,  Salem. 
Susan  W.  Moore,  B.  S.,  Malheur  City,    Superintendent  of  Schools  of 

Malheur  County. 
Fannie  A.  McDaniel- Wilcox,  B.  S.,  McMinnville. 
Lillie  E.  Porter-Forbes,  B.  S.,  Shedd. 

1885. 
Clara  M.  Adams-Eakin ,  B.  S.,  Astora. 
Viola  A.  Colbert,  B.  S.,  died,  1886. 
Marion  F.  Davis,  B.  S.,  Publisher  and  printer,  Union. 
Bessie  Day,  B.  S.,  Eugene. 
Charles  R.  Fenton,  B.  S.,  died,  1893. 
Ida  B.  Hendricks-Chambers,  B.  S.,  Eugene. 
Albert  S.  Mulligan,  B.  S.,  Minister,  Salem. 
Catherine  Sarah  Powell,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Astoria. 
A.  Osie  Walton,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  Eugene. 

1892. 
Carrie  May  Hovey,  B.  S.,  Eugene. 


SCHOOL!  OF  M^sic. 


1888. 
Alberta  Shelton-McMurphy,  Piano,  Eugene. 
Rose  Midgley-HoUenbeck,  Piano,  Music  Teacher,  Eugene. 

1891. 
A.  May  Huff,  Piano,  Music  Teacher,  Eugene. 
Mary  L.  Kinsey-Krausse,  Piano,  Salem. 

1898. 

Ethel  S.  Simpson,  Piano,  Marshfield. 
Carrie  May  Hovey,  Piano,  Eugene. 

1894. 

Ada  Bertha  Walter,  Piano  and  Organ,  Music  Teacher,  Eugene. 

Linna  A.  Holt,  Voice,  Eugene. 

Ada  P.  Thomas,  Voice  and  Theory  of  Piano,  Turner. 
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1886. 
George  M.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. ,  deceased. 
John  M.  Pittenger,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

1887. 
William  T.  Muir,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
John  T.  Milner,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

1888. 
Gilbert  J.  McGinn,  LL-  B.,  deceased. 
Harold  Pilkington,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Henry  F.  McClure,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Seattle. 
Silas  M.  Shipley,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Seattle. 
J.  F.  Boothe,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

1889. 
Perry  Q.  Rothrock,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Spokane. 
F.  L.  Keenan,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
S.  J.  McNall,  LL.  B.,  deceased. 
George  M.  Miller,  A.  M.,  LL.  B..  Chicago. 
F.  R.  Osbum,  B.  S.,    LL.  B,  Manufacturer,  Spokane. 
W.  E.  Birkhimer,  LL.  B.,  Captain,  U.  S.  A. 
M.  L.  Bergmann,  LL.  B.,  deceased. 

1890. 

Karl  C.  Bronaugh,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Edwip  O.  Potter,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Eugene. 

Sydney  Fox,  LL.  B  ,  County  Attorney,  Big  Timber,  Montana. 
John  C.  Rutenic,  LL.  B.,  Law  Clerk,  Portland. 
John  U.  Smith,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Frank  L.  Moore,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Baker  City. 
Lawrence  A.  McNary,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Charles  N.  Wait,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Elmer  E.  Miller,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Eldon  M.  Brattain,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Paisley. 

Charles  E.  Lockwood,  LL.  B.,  Room  12,  Mulkey  Building,    Portland. 
Assistant  U.  vS.  Attorney,  1890.     Resigned,  1893. 

1891. 

Calvin  U.  Gantenbein,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

Guy  G.  WilHo,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

Francis  M.  Mulkey,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
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Thaddeus  S.  Potter,  LL.  B. ,  Portland. 

John  R.  Pattison,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

Frederick  S.  Lafiferty,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

Cecil  H.  Bauer,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

Herbert  Napier  Cockerline,  LL.  B.,  Eugene.    Lift  and  Fire  Insurance. 

Charles  J.  Schnabel,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney,  Portland. 

1892. 

Daniel  J.  Malarkey,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

jjohn  W.  Gwilt,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

(John  F.  Logan,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Charlas  H.  Chance,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

i  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

■]  William  A.  M.  Jones,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

(Reginald  W.  Thompson,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Russell  E.  Sewall,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
George  C.  Stout,  LL.  B.,  Portland, 
Valentine  Brown,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

i  Austin  F.  Flegel,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

James  R.  Greenfield,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Clarence  W.  Avery,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
James  M.  Hughes,  LL.  B.,  Astoria. 
William  H.  Smith,  LL.  B.,  Mount  Vernon. 
Charles  A.  Showers,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Henry  Stanislawsky,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Milton  G.  Butterfield,  LL.   B.,  Portland. 

1893. 

(Walter  H.  Dodd,  A.  M.,  Amherst;  LL.  B.,  U.  of  O.,  Portland. 

■/Arthur  L.  Veazie,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

jRoswell  B.  Lamson,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

/Eddy  E.  Wilson,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Corvallis. 
Paul  Van  Fridagh,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
John  Paul  Ka van augh,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  205  Stark  street,  Portland. 

(George  H.  Marsh,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

]john  L.  McGinn,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Thaddeus  W.  Vreeland,  LL.  B.,  Albina. 
Thomas  Harris  Bartlett,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
A.  King  Wilson,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
George  S.  Smith,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Jerome  B.  Wells,  LL.  B.,  Forest  Grove. 
Alfred  D.  Miller,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

jBemer  S.  Pague,  LL.  B.,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Portland. 

/Mitsudoro  Yamanaka,  LL.  B.,  Japan. 
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jCharles  E.  Margrave,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

(Maurice  McKim,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. ,  Portland. 
George  A.  JoUiffe,  LL.  B. ,  Vancouver. 

(Reuben  P.  Graham,  LL.  B.,  St.  Helens. 

(W.  De  Witt  Smith,  LL-  B.,  Forest  Grove. 
Robert  Catlin,  LL.,  B.,  Portland. 

1894. 
Stuart  Armour,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Charles  B.  vSims,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

jGuv  R.  Jewett,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

John  H.  Middleton,  LL.   B.,  Portland. 
Jere.  E.  Bronaugh,  A.  B.,  LL.  B..  Portland. 
William  Connell,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Jesse  R.  Caples,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Forest  Grove. 
Ardee  H.  Morrill,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
George  Tazwell,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

f  Henry  Denlinger,  LL.  B.,  Toledo. 
J  William  N.  Gatens,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
1  Raymond  Jubitz,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

t  Ernest  E.  Merges,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Forest  Grove. 
Harvey  E.  Lounsberry,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Percy  E.  Stowell,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Joseph  C.  Harris,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Allen  A.  Hurgren,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Joseph  W.  Schnabel,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Wells  A.  Bell,  LL.  B.,  Prineville. 

^Chester  V.  Dolph,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

-<J.  Francis  Drake,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

(Montford  Mendenhall,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 
Walter  Gowen,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

iWilliam  E.  Mitchel,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 

(P'red  L.  Olsen,  LL.  B.,  Portland. 


SCHOOLi  OF  IWHDICIHE. 


1888. 
Felix    Callahan,  M.  D.  James  Hunter  Wells,  M.  D.,  Medi- 

A.  E.  Severance,  M.  D.  cal  Missionary  to  Corea. 

H.  B.  Stanley,  M.  D.  Harrison     Akers    Wright,    M.    D., 

Charles  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.  Klamath  Falls. 

H.  J.  Whitney,  M.  D. 
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J.  P.  Tamiesie,  M.  D. 
H.  A.  Wall,  M.  D. 
J.  W,  Haines,  M.  D, 

W.  L.  White,  M.  D. 
W.  H.  Ehlen,  M,  D. 
J,  M.  Wells,  M.  D. 
F.  M,  Brooks,  M.  D. 


R.  W.  Glendenning,  M.  D. 
Hugo  Meesman,  M.  D. 

Mayes  Case,  M.  D. 
Alfred  V.  Marion,  M.  D. 
G,  W.  Cusick,  M.  D. 

Helena  Scammon,  M.  D. 
Emil  Pohl,  M.  D. 
H.  C.  Fenton,  M.  D. 


W.  L.  Buckley,  M.  D.  - 
W.  W.  Stockwell,  M.  D. 
A.  D.  Mackenzie,  M.  D. 
A.  S.  Cassidy,  M.  D. 

George  Eliot  Watts, 
William  H.  Trimble, 
Frederick  Gullette, 


1889. 
Hillsboro.     C,  W,  Cornelius,  M,  D, 

Jefferson  D.  Fenton,  M.  D.,  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  U.  ofO.,  '89-94. 
1890. 

D.  W.  Browne,  M.  D. 
George  E.  Houck,  M.  D. 
J.  H,  Kime,  M.  D. 
G,  H.  F.  Spaulding,  M.  D. 

1891. 

John  Huntington,  M.  D. 


1892. 

Walter  Farnham,  M.  D. 

J.  P.  Low,  M.  D. 

E.  H.  Thornton,  M.  D. 

1893. 

James  B.  Cutter,  M.  D. 

B.  E.  Crosby,  M.  D. 

C.  P.  Richards,  M.  D. 

1894. 

Esther  Clay  son,  M.  D. 
C.  M.  White,  M.  D. 
Edwin  Ross,  M.  D. 

1885. 

George  F.  Hinmers, 
Sein  Oishi, 
James  H.  Cook. 


Any  person  knowing  the  address  of  any  Alumnus  of  the  Medical 
School  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Eugene. 


AffgNI^iX- 


OFFICER?  OF  GOVERNMENT  flP  INSTRUCTION 
SINCE  ORGflNIZflTION,  1873. 


nnoENTS. 

Appointed. 

Retired. 

1^73 

HON.  M.   P.  DEADY,  LL.  D., 

Deceased, 

1893 

1873 

HON.  J.  M.  THOMPSON, 

Deceased, 

1882 

1873 

HON.  T.  G.  HENDRICKS, 

1873 

HON.  GEORGE  HUMPHREY, 

Resigned, 

1879 

1873 

HON.  J.  J.  WALTON, 

1882 

1873 

HON.   B.   F.   DORRIS, 

1882 

1873 

HON.  W.  J.  J.  SCOTT, 

1877 

1873 

HON.  L.  L.   McARTHUR, 

1873 

HON.   R.  S.  STRAHAN, 

1882 

1877 

HON.  S.  HAMILTON,   M.  D., 

1879 

REV.  E.  R.  GEARY,  D.  D., 

Deceased, 

1887 

1882 

HON.  HENRY  FAILING, 

1882 

HON.   A.  BUSH, 

1882 

HON.  RODNEY  SCOTT, 

1893 

1882 

HON.    R.  S.  BEAN,  B.  S., 

1895 

1887 

HON.  C.  C.  BEEKMAN, 

1893 

HON.  A.  G.  HOVEY, 

1893 

HON.  J.  J.  WALTON. 

1895 

1895 

HON.  S.   H.  FRIENDLY, 

1895 

HON.   S.   P.  vSTURGES. 

1873 
1893 


1873 


1873 
1878 
1883 


PI^HSlDHfJTS. 

HON.  M.  P.  DEADY,  LL.  D. 
HON.  HENRY  FAILING. 

SHC^HTAI^IES. 

HON.  J.  J.  WALTON. 
TI^EASUIRHRS. 

HON.  J.  H.  McCLUNG, 
HON.  B.   F.  DORRIS, 
HON.  A.  G.  HOVEY. 


Deceased,  1893 


1878 
1883 
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EXHCUTIVH   CO]V[^[ITTHHS 

1876 

HON.  T.  G.   HENDRICKS, 

1876 

HON.  W.  J.  J.  SCOTT, 

Resigned, 

1876 

1876 

HON.  J.  M.  THOMPSON, 

Deceased , 

1882 

1876 

HON.  B.  F.  DORRIS, 

1882 

1882 

HON.    R.  SCOTT, 

1893 

1882 

HON.    R.  S.  BEAN, 

Resigned, 

1893 

1893 

HON.   A.  G.   HOVEY, 

1893 

HON.  J.  J.  WALTON, 

1895 

1895 

HON.    S.   H.  FRIENDLY. 

LklBHAHlAj4S. 

1885 

PROF.  MARK    BAILEY, 

1891 

I89I 

MISS    DORA   SCOTT. 

CURATOR?  OF  mUSHU^V[. 

1887  PROF.    B.  J.   HAWTHORN. 


offies^s  Of  iKSs^uesioN- 

P^HSIDEI^TS. 

Elected.  Retired, 

1876  PROF.  J.  W.  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,      Resigned,  1893 

1893  C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D. 


PI^OFESSOHS. 

1876  J.  W.  JOHNSON,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Ethics   and  Latin. 
1876  THOMAS  CONDON,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History, 
1876  MARK   BAILE\^  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  a>nd  Astronomy. 
1876  MARY  P.   SPILLER,  Resigned,   1888 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  Principal  of  Prep.  Dept. 

1879  T.  M.  GATCH,   A.  M.,  Resigned,  1881 

Professor  of  History  and  English   Literature. 

1879  GEORGE  H.  COLLIER,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

1880  JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Greek  a>nd  Modern  Languages. 

1882  CHARLES  E.  LAMBERT,  A.  M.,    Resigned,  1884 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and   English    Lit/'rature. 
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1884  BENJAMIN  J,  HAWTHORNE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Menial  Philosophy  and  English  Literature, 
1888  LUELLA  C.  CARSON, 

Professor  of   Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
1892  S.  E.  McCLURE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

1895  E.  B,  Mcelroy, 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

1894  J.  R.  WETHERBEE, 

Director  Physical    Education. 


TUTORS. 

1876  MARY  E.   STONE,  Resigned,  1877 

1877  LIZZIE  BOISE,  Resigned,  1879 

1878  JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M.,      Elected  Prof.,  1880 

1882  E.  E.  BURKE,  A.  B.,  Deceased,  1883 

1883  ANDREW  GANTENBEIN,  1884 

1884  B.  B,  BEEKMAN,  A.  M.,  Resigned,  1885 
1884  A.  C,  WOODCOCK,  A.  B.,  Resigned,  1887 
1887  FRANK  A.  HUFFER,  A.  B.,  Resigned,  1891 
1887  EDGAR  McCLURE,  A.  M.,  Elected  Prof.,  1892 

1890  PHILURA  E.    MURCH,  A.  M., 

1891  E.  H.  McALISTER,  A.  B., 

1893  T.  M.  ROBERTS,  A.  B.,  1894 

1894  ELLEN  CONDON  McCORNACK, 


DEPAf^TJVLEjMT   OF  mUSIC. 

1886  D.  W.    COOLIDGE,  Resigned,  1888 

Professor   and    Director. 
1888  MARY  McCORNICK,   B.  S., 

Professor    and   Director. 


Assistant  Teaehefs. 

1892  LOUISE  SAWY^ERS-LINN, 

1892  ELIZABETH  SAWYERS,  B.  M. 

SVffLfARtiY  OF  STUDHfiTS. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Letters 287 

Students  in  the  School  of  Music 58 

Students  in  the   School   of  Law 80 

Students  in  the    School  of  Medicine 40 

Whole  number  of  Students 465 


iNi3e;c. 


Page. 

Admission 33 

Alumni  Association 45 

Anglo   Saxon 17 

Apparatus — 41 

Astronomy  21 

Biology 23 

Board  of  Regents 6 

Botany 23 

Buildings 2 

Bulletin 42 

Business  Course II 

Calendar 4 

Chemistry 24 

Classical  Course 8 

Constitutional  Law 19 

Days  of  Session 5 

Degrees 32 

Directions  to  New  Students  .   .   .  46 

Dormitory ...  39 

Econo mics  ...     19 

Elective  Studies 12 

Elocution .  18 

English 17 

English  Course 10 

English  Literature  16 

Examinations 42 

Expenses 43 

Faculty  of  College  of  Letters. .. .  7 

French 25 

German 25 

Geology 22 

Graduates  of  College  of  Letters..  69 

Graduates  School  of  Music    75 

Graduates  of  Short  Course  74 

Graduates  of  School  of  Law 76 

Graduates  of  School  of  Medicine.  78 

Greek 13 

Historical  list  of  Officers 80 


Page. 

History 21 

History  of  Philosophy 25 

International  Law 19 

Latin 15 

Lecture  Course 46 

Library     40 

Literary  Course 10 

Literary  Societies .  38 

Location 38 

Mathematics 20 

Mechanics...     21 

Mental  Science .   .  19 

Modern  Languages 25 

Museum 41 

Normal  Graduates 13 

Physical  Education 26 

Physics 23 

Political  Science 19 

Prizes . .     44 

Religious  Privileges 45 

Rhetoric 17 

Rules  and  Government 43 

School  of  Law 49 

School  of  Medicine  53 

School  of  Music 50 

Scientific  Course 9 

Senior  Class 60 

Sociology 20 

State  Diplomas ....  42 

Students  in  College  of  Letters 60 

Students  in  School  of  Law 68 

Students  in  School  of  Medicine..  69 

Students  in  School  of  Music 67 

Surveying 21 

Teachers'  Electives 13 

Table  of  Recitations. .  30 

University  Buildings 2 

University  Extension  47 


twentieth 


Annaal  (Jatalogae: 
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MDCCCXCVI. 


EUGENE. 

B.  H.  MlIiLtEH,  PPinteP. 

i89fc>. 


G&LBNDAR,  I896-I807. 


Sept.  14,  1896, 
June  17,  1897, 
Sept.  14,  1897, 
Friday,  Feb.  5,  1897, 
Monday,  Feb.  8,  1897, 
June  17,  1897, 
Sunday,  June  13,  1897, 
Monday,  June  14,  7:30  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  15,  10  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  15,  3  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  15,  7:30  p.  in., 
Wednesday,  June  16,  10  a.  m., 

Wednesday,  June  16,  2  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  16,  3  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  16,  7:30  p.  m. 
Thursday,  June  17, 

Thursday,  June  17,  10  a.  m.. 


Session  Begins. 

Session  Ends. 

First  Semester  Begins. 

First  Semester  Ends. 

Second  Semester  Begins. 

Second  Semester  Ends. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Graduating  Exercises  in   Music. 

Field  Day. 

President\s  Reception. 

Reunion. 

Graduating        Exercises,       Law 

School. 
Planting  Class  Tree. 
Alumni  Meeting. 
,  Address  before  the  University. 
Annual      Meeting,      Board      of 

Regents. 
Commencement  Day. 

The  dates  for  the  winter  and  spring   recesses   and    the    Junior 
Exhibition  will  be  fixed  by  the  Faculty. 


BOflt^D  OF    I^HGHflTS. 


NAME  AND  RESIDENCE.  TERM  EXPIRES. 

Hon.  T.  G.  Hendricks,  Eugene April  1, 1897. 

Hon.  L.  L.  McArthur,  Portland April  1, 1899. 

Dr.  S.  Hamilton,  Roseburg   April  1, 1901. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman,  Jacksonville April  1, 1903. 

Hon.  Henry  Failing,  Portland April  1, 1903. 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey,  Eugene April  1, 1905. 

Hon.   a.   Bush,    Salem April  1, 1905. 

*H0N.  S.  P.  Sturgis,   Pendleton April  1, 1905. 

Hon.  Charles  Hilton,  The  Dalles April  1,1905. 

Hon.  S.  H.  Friendly,  Eugene April  1, 1907. 

officers  of  the  board. 

Hon.  Henry  Failing. President . 

Hon.  Joshua  J.  Walton Secretary. 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey Treasurer. 

executive   committee. 
T.  G.  Hendricks,  A.  G.  Hovey,  S.  H.  Friendly. 

^Deceased 


FOUHDATIOpl,   mflriAGHmHflT    AfltD  SUPPORT. 


The  University  of  Oregon,  by  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  founded  and  located  at  Eugene  in  1872.  Regular  instruc- 
tion of  students  began  in  1876. 

The  management  of  the  University  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of 
Regents,  appointed  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  confirmed  by  the  State  Senate.  The  Board  of 
Regents  confers  such  degrees  and  grants  such  diplomas  as 
other  Universities  are  wont  to  confer  and   grant. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  University  amounts  to 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
land  granted  to  the  State  by  the  general  government  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  University,  and  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  The  University  also  re- 
ceives an  annual  sum  from  the  State. 


SITUATIOfl. 


The  University  of  Oregon  is  situated  at  Eugene,  Lane  Co., 
one  hundred  and  twenty  live  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Eugene  is  the  county  seat  of  Lane 
Co.,  has  four  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  surrounded  by  scenery 
of  great  natural  beauty.  The  University  campus  lies  southeast 
of  Eugene,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  post  office,  and 
contains  eighteen  acres  of  land. 


THH  F^CUliTV. 


Charles  Hiram  Chapman,  Ph.  D.  President.  A.  B.,  (extra 
ordinem^,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888.  Fellow,  1888-89. 
Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890.  Instructor  and  Asso- 
ciate in  Mathematics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892.  Member 
of  American  Mathematical  Society. 

Publications:  ''On  the  Units  of  an  n-fold  space,"  Am.  Journal  of 
Math.  *'On  the  Matrix  which  represents  a  Vector,"  Am.  Journal  of 
Math.  **On  the  application  of  Quaternions  to  Projective  Geome- 
try," Am.  Journal  of  Math.  ''A  French  Analytical  Geometry,"  Bul- 
letin Am.  Math.  Society.  ''Review  of  Lie's  Theorieder  Transforma- 
tionsgruppen,"  Bulletin  Am.  Math.  Society.  "Weierstrass  and 
Dedekind  on  General  Complex  Numbers,"  Bulletin  Am.  Math.  So- 
ciety. "Review  of  Macfarlane's  Algebra  of  Physics,"  Bulletin  of 
Am.  Math.  Society.  "An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
Equations,"  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York. 


John  W.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  A.  B.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1862.  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1865.  Principal  Portland 
High  School,  1869-76.  President  University  of  Oregon,  1876-93. 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Oregon,  1876-82. 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Ethics,  University  of  Oregon,   1882-94. 

Mark  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


John  D.  Letcher,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  ''Distinguished 
Graduate,"  Virginia  Military  Institute,  1875.  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  V.  M.  I.,  1875.  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics,  University  of  Arkansas,  1884.  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Ohio  and  Northwestern  R.  R.,  1886.  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Engineering,  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College,  1888-95. 

Thomas  Condon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology.  Professor  of 
Geology    and    Natural    History,  University  of  Oregon,  1876-82. 
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Professor  of  History,  Geology  and  Natural  History,  University 
of  Oregon,  1882-92.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History, 
University  of  Oregon,  1892-95. 

Publications:  "The  Fossil  Horse,  His  Place  in  the  Records  of  the 
Past  and  the  Theories  of  the  Present,"  Oregonian.  "The  Rocks  of 
the  John  Day  Valley."  "The  Willamette  Sound."  "How  Oregon 
was  made , ' '  Overland  Monthly.  * '  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Geology 
of  Oregon , ' '     State  Print. 

George  H.  Collier,  L.  L.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor    of  Physics, 

Charles  Friedel,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics.  A.  B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1882.  Student  at  University  of  Leipsic,  1887-89. 
Student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892-93.  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity  of   Leipsic,    1895.     Patentee   of  galvanic  cell,  1881. 

Publications:  Ueber  die  Absorption  der  Strahlenden  Warme 
durch  Flussigkeiten,  Wiedemann's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie, 
Band  55. 

John  Straub,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek.  A.  B.,  Mercersburg 
College,  1876.  A.  M.,  Mercersburg  College,  1879.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Greek  and  German,  Mercersburg  College,  1877-78. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Oregon,  1878-82. 
Member  of    the    Modern    Language    Association  of  America. 

Benjamin  James  Hawthorne,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence. A.  M.,  Randolph  Macon  College,  1861.  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  Collegiate  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  1866-69.  Profes- 
sor of  Languages,  West  Tennessee  College,  1869-73.  President 
West  Tennessee  College,  1873.  Professor  of  Languages,  State 
Agricultural  College,  Oregon,  1873-84. 

Luella  Clay  Carson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon  and  Pacific  University. 
Preceptress,  Pacific  University  and  Tualatin  Academy,  1879-84. 
Professor  of  Rlietoric  and  Elocution,  University  of  Oregon,  1889-95. 

Edgar  McClure,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1883.  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon,  1886.  A. 
B.,  Harvard  University,  1894.  Tutor,  University  of  Oregon,  1886- 
92.  Member  of  the  Deutsche  Chemische  Gesellschaft  and  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

E.  B.  McElroy,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Pedagogy.  A. 
M.,  Christian  College,  1883.  Ph.  D.,  Willamette  University,  1884. 
Instructor  in  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1875-82.  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon,  1882-95 
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Fredrick  L.  WASHBrEN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biology.  A.  B., 
Harvard  University,  1882.  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1895. 
Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-87.  In- 
structor in  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan,  1887-88.  Graduate 
Student,  Harvard  University,  1888  89.  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  Entomologist  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  1889-95.  Member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Fredrick  G.  Young,  A.  1^.^  Professor  of  Economics  and  History . 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886.  Graduate  Student,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1886-87.  Vice  President,  State  Normal 
School,  Madison,  S.  D.,  1887-90.  Principal  Portland,  Or.,  High 
School,  1890-94.     President  Albany,  Or.,  College,  1894-95. 


Marie  Louise  Baright,  Professor  of  Elocution.  Graduate  of 
the  School  of  Expression,  Boston,  1892.  Instructor  in  Elocu- 
tion and  English  Literature,  Penn.  State  Normal  School,  West- 
chester, 1892-95. 


N.  L.  Narregan,  Dean  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  Grad- 
uate Parson's  Commercial  School.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Michigan  and  Oregon. 

Joseph  R.  Wetherbee,  Director  of  Physical  EducaMon.  Phys- 
ical Director  of  the  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  Association. 
Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Oregon  Summer 
School.  General  Secretary  and  Physical  Director,  Salem, 
Oregon,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  1891-93.  Student 
of  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  Harvard  University. 


Edward  H.  McAlister,  A.  B.,  Tutor,  Applied  Mathematics. 
A.  B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1890. 

Philura  E.  Murch,  a.  M.  Tutor  in  Modern  Languages.  A. 
B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1887.  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon  1890. 
Student  of  Madame   Fancaunet,  Paris,  1890-91. 

Inez  DeLashmutt,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  English  and.  English  Litera- 
ture.    A.  B.,  Wellesley  College. 

Dora  L.  Scott,  Libraria,n. 


STAflDlflG  RDVlSOt^V  COmmiTTEHS. 


On  Discipline: — (Monday  at  S:SO p.  m.)  Chapman,  Condon, 
Narregan,  Carson,  Friedel,  Letcher.     Secretary,  McAlister. 

On  Studies: — [  Wednesday  at  4-15 p.  m.)  Chapman,  Baright, 
Hawthorne,  Carson,  Washburn,  Young.    Secretary,  DeLashmutt. 

On  Absences: — {Friday  at  4:15  p.  m.)  Chapman,  Straub, 
Washburn,  Friedel,  Young,  Hawthorne.     Secretary,  Narregan. 

On  Dormitory: — [Meets  on  call.)  Chapman,  Letcher,  McElroy, 
Johnson,  McClure,  Narregan. 

On  Examinations: — {Meets  on  call.)  Chapman,  Johnson, 
McChire,  Straub,  McElroy,  Condon. 


UNlVEt^SITY    SOCIETIES. 


flliUmJTlI     RSSOCIATIOfl. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  or- 
ganized in  1879.  The  membership  consists  of  all  the  graduates 
of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  University,  now  numbering 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are 
"to  advance  the  cause  of  higher  education,  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  to  encourage  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  good  fellowship  among  the  alumni." 

Public  literary  exercises  are  conducted  annually  by  the  Asso- 
ciation on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week,  and 
an  annual  banquet  is  given  on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  also 
the  members  of  the  Faculties,  Board  of  Eegents,  and  prominent 
educators  of  the  State  are  invited.  The  banquet  is  niade  the  oc- 
casion for  brief  discussions  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests 
of  higher  education,  usually  given  in  the  form  of  toasts,  by  prom- 
inent Alumni  and  invited  guests. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Association  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time; 

R.  S.  Bean,    '78,  1879-1880 

George  S.  Washburne,  '78,  1880-1881 

M.  S.  Wallis,  '78,  1881-1882 

Nettie  McCornack,    '80,  1882-1883 

Emery  E.  Burke,   '81,  1883- 1884 

Wallace  Mount,  '83,  1884-1885 

B.  B.  Beekman,  '84,  1885-1886 
Anna  Whiteaker,  '81,  1886-1887 
H.  F.  McClure,  '85,  1887-1888 

C.  S.  Williams,  '81,  1888-18" 
S.  W.  Condon,  '82,  1889-1890 
Edgar  McClure,  '82,  1890-1891 
E.  O.  Potter,  '87,  1891-1892 
E.  H.  McAlister,  '90,  1892-1893 
Fletcher  Linn,  '90,  1893-1894 
Arthur  L.  Veazie,  '90,  •  1894-1895 
Herbert  T.  Condon,  '92,  1895-1896 


JlCADHmV  OF  SCIHflCE  Op  THH    UfllVEl^SITY    Op    Ol^EGOfl, 

On  January  10th,  1896,  a  party  of  scientistsmet  in  the  Biolo- 
gical Laboratory  pursuant  to  the  call  of  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  scientific  club  in  connection  with  the  (jni- 
versity.  Prof.  McClure  was  made  chairman  and  Mr.  McAlister 
appointed  secretary  pro  tem.  Prof.  Washburn  read  a  provis- 
ional constitution,  which  was  voted  on  article  by  article.  As  al- 
tered and  amended  the  constitution  reads  as  follows: 

Article  I. — The  name  of  the  society  shall  be  "The  Academy  of 
Science  of  the  University  of  Oregon. '^  Its  membership  shall  be 
limited  to  25.     Its  purpose,  the  advancement  of  science. 

Art.  II. — Its  officers  shall  include  a  President,  Vice  President 
and  a  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  duties  of  the  President  shall  be 
to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  society  and  to  appoint  all  com- 
mittees not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  be  the  keeping  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting, 
the  giving  due  notice  of  meetings,  the  collecting  and  disbursing 
of  moneys  when  necessary  and  the  taking  charge  of  the  Academy's 
correspondence.  He  shall,  furthermore,  make  an  annual  report 
of  funds  collected  and  expended  during  the  year. 

Art.  III. — The  regular  meeting  shall  take  place  the  last  Satur- 
day evening  of  each  month  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
State  University.  The  room  shall  be  open  one  hour  before  the 
meeting  is  called  to  order  for  the  reading  of  current  scientific 
literature  to  be  found  on  the  tables.     The  business  of   the   meet- 
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ing  shall  be  divided  as  follows:  a — E-eading  and  approval  of 
minutes  of  previous  meeting,  h — Reports  of  standing  com- 
mittees, c — Reports  of  special  committees,  d — Unfinished  bus- 
iness, e — New  business.  / — Paper  of  the  evening,  and  discus- 
sion,    g — General  observations  from  various  members. 

Art.  IV. — Extra  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  upon 
vote  of  the  society  or  upon  call  of  the  President. 

Art.  V. — Regular  committees  shall  consist  of  a  membership 
committee,  a  library  committee,  and  a  program  committee. 
The  last  will  regularly  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-President 
and  Secretary. 

Art.  VI. — Election  of  officers  shall  take  place  annually. 

Art.  VII. — Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  academy 
when  all  but  three  of  the  members  shall  have  filed  a  written  re- 
quest with  the  Secretary  for  his  admission.  The  Secretary  shall 
announce  to  the  academy  wheii  the  required  number  of  such  re- 
quests have  been  filed  and  he  shall  then  issue  an  invitation  to 
the  said  person  to  become  a  member  of  this  academy.  The  per- 
son invited  shall  signify  his  acceptance  by  signing  the  consti- 
tution. 

Art.  VIII. — Any  member  who  is  absent  from  three  consecutive 
meetings  without  an  excuse  acceptable  to  the  society  will  lose 
membership. 

Art.  IX. — There  are  no  regular  fees  or  assessments  but  a  pro 
rata  assessment  may  be  levied  at  any  time  by  vote  of  the  society. 

Art.  X. — Business  can  only  be  transacted  at  a  regular  meeting. 
A  quorum  is  necessary  in  order  to  transact  any  business.  Seven 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  XI. — The  only  condition  attached  to  membership,  besides 
that  stated  in  Article  VII,  is,  that  at  each  meeting,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  paper,  each  member  present,  except  the  reader  of 
the  paper,  must  contribute  orally  some  short  observation  on  a 
scientific  fact  met  with  since  the  last  regular  meeting,  either  in 
literature  or  as  a  result  of  personal  work. 

Art.  XII. — Persons  attending  the  first  meeting  and  signins: 
the  constitution  shall  be  exempt  from  the  conditions  of  Art.  VII. 

Art.  XIII. — Any  article  of  the  constitution  can  be  altered  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting,  pro- 
vided that  said  alteration  is  proposed  one  meeting  before  the 
regular  meeting  upon  which  the  voting  takes  place. 

At  the  first  meeting  Prof.  Condon  was  elected  President 
of  the  Academy  by  acclamation,  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris  was  elected 
Vice-President,  and  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Profs.  McClure  and  Young  were  elected  library  committee.  The 
Secretary  was  requested  to    furnish    a    report   of   proceedings    of 
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each  meeting  to  the   University    Bulletin.     The   matter   of   pro- 
gram was  referred  to  the  program  committee. 


VOUflG   WOlVTEfl'S   CH^ISTIAfl   flSSOCIATIOfl. 

This  Society  of  students  was  organized  in  March,  1894.  Its 
object  is  to  throw  Christian  influences  around  the  young  women 
of  the  University.  Also  to  cultivate  the  social  powers  of  the 
members.  The  usual  exercises  are  those  of  an  ordinary  prayer- 
meeting.  The  number  of  members  is  thirty;  the  officers  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  one  year;  and  the  Association  meets  in  the 
Dormitory  at  4  o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoons. 


The  Association  was  organized  in  February,  1892.  Its  object 
is  to  encourage  and  promote  Christian  work,  Christian  living 
and  Christian  ideals  in  the  student  life  of  the  University.  There 
is  no  regular  order  of  exercises  at  the  meetings.  A  leader  is 
chosen  for  each  meeting  and  a  subject  assigned  to  him.  The 
leader  conducts  the  meeting  as  he  thinks  proper  or  as  instructed 
by  the  committee  on  religious  meetings.  The  principal  exercises 
are  singing,  praying  and  speaking.  The  number  of  members  is 
fifty- two;  the  officers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  one  year;  and  the 
Association  meets  in  Miss  DeLashmutt's  room  in  the  Dormitory 
at  6:30  o'clock,  Wednesday  evenings.     The  meetings  close  at  7:15. 


liAUJ^Eflfl   SOCIETV. 

The  Laurean  Society  was  organized  in  1876.  Its  object  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  argumentation,  to  cultivate  extempore 
speaking  and  to  train  the  mind  to  criticise  correctly.  The  Lau- 
rean Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Eutaxian  Society  owns  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  society  libraries  in  the  state.  It  contains 
about  700  volumes.  The  time  of  meeting  is  7:30  o'clock  each 
Friday  evening  of  the  school  year.  Its  place  of  meeting  is  the 
Southwest  room  in  the  third  floor  of  Deady  Hall.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  Laurean  Hall  during 
the  Inst  year.  The  officers  are  elected  for  one  quarter  of  the 
school  year,  or  ten  weeks.  Among  the  officers  are  included  an 
editor,  historian  and  parliamentarian.  The  usual  order  of  exer- 
cise is    calling   to   order,   routine    business,    recess,   after   which 
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comes  the  most  important  part  of  the  Society  work.  First,  the 
Society  listens  to  an  extemporaneous  speech;  then  a  prepared 
address  from  members  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The  next  in 
order  is  debate  upon  some  question  which  has  been  chosen  two 
weeks.  The  leaders  and  their  colleagues  discuss  the  question 
first,  then  the  subject  is  thrown  open  for  discussion  by  any  mem- 
ber present. 


PHlIiOIiOGIflfl  SOCIHTV. 

The  Society  was  organized  October  21st,  1893.  Its  object  is  to 
discuss  questions  of  general  interest,  and  to  secure  for  its  mem- 
bers proficiency  in  debate  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary usage.  The  usual  exercises  are  a  declamation ;  an  ex- 
temporaneous address  on  some  current  topic;  a  prepared  address 
of  fifteen  minutes;  and  a  debate  open  to  all  members  with  lead- 
ers appointed  two  weeks  in  advance.  The  number  of  members 
is  forty-five;  the  officers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks;  and 
the  meetings  are  held  in  Professor  Johnson's  room  at  7:30  on 
Friday  evenings. 


EUTRXlfllSL  SOCIETV. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution.  The  usual  order  of  exercises  is: — rhetoricals,  de- 
bate, literary  program  or  parliamentary  discussion.  The  officers 
are  chosen  for  a  term  of  the  college  year  and  the  Society  meets 
in  the  Society  room  in  Deady  Hall  at  3:15  o'clock  on  Friday 
afternoons. 


Teachers  who  are  preparing  students  to  enter  the  University 
are  requested  to  read  carefully  the  following  notes: 

A.        RDJ/LlSSlOf^    TO   T|4E    pil^ST  VHflf^. 

The  University  of  Oregon  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  the  Regents  and  Faculty  spare  no  effort  to  ex- 
tend its  usefulness.  It  is  felt  that  the  University  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  common  school  system  and  it  is  desired  to  unite  it  more 
closely  in  interests  and  aims    with   the    schools    of   lower   grade. 
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To  further  this  purpose  the   following  rules   for  admitting   stu- 
dents to  the  first  year  have  been  adopted: 

1.  Alvlv  GRADUATES  FROM  REPUTABI^K  SCHOOI.S  WHERE  THE 
EIGHTH  GRADE  BRANCHES  ARE  COMPI.ETED  ARE  ADMITTED  WITH- 
OUT EXAMINATION. 

2.  Persons  hoi^ding  teachers'  certj  ficates  are  admitted 

WITHOUT  examination. 

3.  AI.L  OTHER  APPIylCANTS  MUST  PASs'a  WRITTEN  EXAMINA- 
TION covering  the  TOPICS  WHICH  ARE  SPECIFIED  BELOW: 

Arithmetic. — The  fundamental  rules,  factoring,  fractions,  deci- 
mals, ratio,  simple  (not  compound)  proportion,  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  long  measure,  dry  measure,  liquid  measure, 
square  and  cubic  measure,  cloth  measure,  board  measure,  percentage 
and  its  applications  (excluding  stocks,  compound  interest,  insurance, 
partial  payments,  exchange  and  partnership  with  time),  analysis  of 
problems,  square  root.  Teachers  are  requested  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  useful  practice  of  doing  examples  in  the  head. 

Geography. — Location  and  description  of  ten  great  cities  in 
foreign  countries;  about  ten  cities  in  the  United  States  besides  the 
capitals;  intelligent  descriptions  of  the  Nile,  Danube,  Indus,  Rhine, 
Seine,  Thames,  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Columbia,  Potomac,  Hud- 
son and  Amazon  rivers;  an  account  of  the  commercial  values  of  the 
same;  situation  and  effects  on  climate,  commerce  and  productions  of 
the  Alps,  Himalayas,  Andes,  Rocky  and  Allegheny  mountains;  loca- 
tion and  intelligent  description  of  the  British  Islands,  Sicily,  Japan, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Sandwich  Islands,  West  Indies,  Long  Island; 
the  size,  situation,  drainage  area,  commerce,  and  effects  upon  climate 
and  productions  of  the  Great  Lakes;  the  principal  routes  of  commerce 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  location  and  commercial  uses  of 
the  principal  railways  in  the  United  States;  map  of  the  United  States, 
divided  into  states,  and  showing  one  city  of  importance  in  each,  the 
Rocky  and  Allegheny  mountains,  the  largest  rivers,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  different  sections  of  country,  this  map  to  be  drawn  en- 
tirely from  memory  and  free  hand;  comparative  sizes  of  ten  impor- 
tant foreign  countries  and  ten  states,  using  Oregon  for  a  unit;  five 
journeys  in  foreign  lands  and  five  in  the  United  States  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  miles  each,  intelligently  described;  location  and 
description  of  twenty  objects  in  the  United  States  which  are  admired 
for  their  beauty  or  visited  by  travelers  for  any  good  reason;  study  of 
those  sections  of  country  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  wheat,  pork, 
rice,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  hides,  beef,  lumber,  coal,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  copper,  gold  and  silver  are  produced,  learning  why  they 
are  produced  there;  study  of  those  parts  of  the  world  where  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  extensively,  and  the  reasons  for  their  existence; 
location  and  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Japan  Current;  loca- 
tion of  two  large  barren  tracts,  and  the  reasons  for  their  existence. 
Among  the  infinity  of  facts  included  in  Geography,  an  intelligent  se- 
lection must  be  made.  It  is  better  to  learn  a  few  interesting  and  use- 
ful things  than  to  attempt  to  stuff  the  mind  with  a  multitude  of  undi- 
gested and  barren  facts. 
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History  of  Thk  United  States. — The  substance  of  any  good 
text-book.  Intelligence  in  dealing  with  a  few  well  understood  things 
is  preferred  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  rote  knowledge.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  spend  much  time  with  the  history  class  in  reading  inter- 
esting books,  and  discussing  them  in  a  human  and  reasonable  way. 

Mathematicai,  Geography. — The  great  and  small  circles  on 
the  earth;  latitude  and  longitude;  time;  motions  of  the  earth;  axis  and 
poles;  day  and  night;  changes  of  seasons. 

ENGiyiSH  Grammar  (Ei^Ementary). — The  parts  of  speech;  de- 
clension of  nouns  and  pronouns;  rules  for  the  plural  number  and 
possessive  case;  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs;  voice,  mode, 
tense,  person  and  number  of  verbs;  forms  of  irregular  verbs;  the  most 
important  rules  of  syntax;  parsing  of  easy  words;  analysis  of  simple 
sentences,  compound  sentences  of  two  parts,  and  complex  sentences 
with  one  dependent  part  or  clause;  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma, 
the  period,  the  semi-colon  and  the  question  and  quotation  marks; 
rules  for  capitals. 

Engi^ish  Composition. — Forms  for  ordinary  letters,  simple  nar- 
ratives of  one  hundred  words,  simple  descriptions  of  objects  actually 
examined  by  the  student,  reproductions  of  easy  pieces  read  to  the 
student. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  remember  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  must 
contain  a  thought  before  a  thought  can  be  expressed  by  him;  the  pupil 
must  always  acquire  the  material  for  his  composition  before  he  can 
write  it.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  from  the  outset  to  the  form 
of  the  pupil's  work. 

For  young  pupils  extemporaneous  oral  composition  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  teacher  must  insist  upon  good  voice  production, 
correct  pronunciation,  and  correct  forms  of  speech. 

B.        flDlWISSIOfl  TO   THE    pl^ESHlVIAfl   CLiflSS. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  public  schools  in  the  larger  towns 
of  the  State  to  extend  their  course  of  study  until  they  can  pre- 
pare students  to  enter  the  Freshman  year  of  the  University 
courses  in  all  studies  except  Greek.  The  University  is  most 
eager  to  see  real  high  school  instruction  develop  in  Oregon  and 
to  encourage  it  the  following  rule  has  been  adopted: 

Students  presenti-ng  credits  from  reputable  schools 
shall  be  allowed  their  equivalents  in  the  university  of 
Oregon. 

The  President  of  the  University  will  gladly  answer  all  inquir- 
ies relating  to  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  increasing  numbers 
will  apply  for  advanced  standing  each   year. 

Under  the  above  rule  graduates  from  the  full  courses  in  the 
following  schools  are  entitled  to  the  number  of  credits  indicated. 
Sixty-two  credits  admit  to  the  freshman  year  without  conditions. 
The  estimates  are  based  on  information  furnished  during  the 
year  1895-96  and  will  be  revised  as  the  schools  advance: 
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SCHOOI^.  CREDITS.      PRINCIPAIv  OR  SUPKRINTKNDKNT, 

Baker  City 45 J-  A.  Churchill. 

Union 30 E.  B.  Conklin. 

La  Grande 26 T.  S.  Van  Vleit. 

Pendleton 26 A,  R.  Draper. 

Oregon  City 43 S.  W.  Holmes. 

La  Creole  Academy 60 A.  M.  Saunders,  A.  M. 

Harrisburg 24 A.  R.  Waters. 

The  Dalles 45 John  Gavin. 

Hillsboro 24 J.  H.  Stanley. 

Astoria 62 R.  N.  Wright. 

Bandon  (Major  Course) 50 John  S.  Hodgin,  S.  B. 

McMinnville 25 C.  H.  Jones. 

Heppner 29 A.  W.  Wier. 

Bishop  Scott  Academy 55 Dr.  J.  W.  Hill. 

Bethel 17 Mrs.  J.  C.  Taggert. 

Normal  School,  Monmouth .  .73* Pres.  P.  L.  Campbell. 

Normal  School,  Ashland 62 Pres.  W.  T.  Van  Scoy. 

Normal  School,  Weston Pres.  M.  G.  Royal. 

Normal  School,  Drain 40 Pres.  Louis  Barzee. 

Santiam  Academy 62 S.  A.  Randle. 

Portland  High  School 62 Frank  Rigler. 

Junction  City 19 J.  P.  Holland. 

Ashland  (Public  School,) 45 C.  A.  Hitchcock. 

Halsey 30 A.M.  Reeves. 

Albany  (Public  School) , Hiram  Tyree. 

Medford 30 G.  A.  Gregory. 

Klamath  Falls 15 Will  S.  Worden. 

Canyon  City 15 W.  W.  Wood. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  University  from  any  of  the 
above  institutions  should  bring  certificates  duly  signed  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal,  stating  a  full  list  of  the  studies 
which  they  have  finished.  Blank  certificates  for  this  purpose 
will  be  furnished  free  on  application.  High  School  princi- 
pals are  urged  to  hasten  the  development  of  courses  in  litera- 
ture, mathematics  and  the  languages  rather  than  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  These  sciences  can  not  be  properly  taught  with 
out  an  elaborate  outfit  of  apparatus  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  schools;  while  literature,  mathematics  and  the 
languages  require  little  apparatus.     There  is  no  reason  why  trig- 

*Mature  graduates  from  the  vState  Normal  School  at  Monmouth  may  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  hope  of  earning  a  University  degree  in  three  years.  They  have  57 
credits  to  earn. 
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onometry  and  analytical  geometry  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  should  not  be  taught  in  the  majority  of  our  city 
schools;  they  could  be  taught  in  many  cases  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  the  sciences. 


E:^flmiriflTiO]s[s. 


Students  will  be, examined  for  entrance  to  the  University  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fall  term.  Applicants  for  examination  should 
notify  the  President  of  the  University  about  one  week  before  the 
term  opens.  The  ground  covered  is  sufficiently  indicated  above. 
Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  President's  office  and  will  be  in 
writing. 

Students  presenting  proper  certificates  from  reputable  schools 
are  not  examined. 

Examinations  of  college  classes  are  held  by  the  teachers,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  each  semester.  Not  more  than  one  week  can 
be  spent  in  a  review  of  any  branch  before  the  examination  in  it. 
The  students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  with  due 
reference  to  their  class  standings.  The  marks  are  filed  in  the 
President's  office.  A  student  whose  yearly  average  in  any  branch 
falls  below  seventy  receives  no  credit  for  his  work  in  that 
branch.  A  class  mark  zero  is  assigned  for  each  absence  from 
recitation;  but  the  work  may  generally  be  made  up  and  the  class 
mark  raised  by  diligent  students.  The  term  examinations  of 
college  classes  are  conducted  under  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  examinations  shall  be  in    writing 

2.  Three  consecutive  hours  shall  be  allowed  for  each  exam- 
ination. 

3.  The  questions  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  during  the  week 
preceding   examination  week. 

4.  The  examinations  shall  follow  a  program  to  be  prepared 
by  the  executive. 

STilTH      DIPliO]V[ilS. 

Under  Senate  Bill  No.  112,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
determined  that  all  persons  making  application  for  State  Diplo- 
mas shall  pass  an  approved  examination  in  tlie  following 
branches:  Book-keeping,  Composition,  Physical  Geography,  Al- 
gebra, English  Literature,  Oregon  School  Laws,  General  History, 
and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     The  examination  will    be 
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held  at  the  end  of  each  session  of  the  University.     The  bill  is 
printed  below: 

Senate  Bill  No.  1  12. 

A  BILL  for  an  Act  to  encourage  more  thorough   preparation   of 
Teachers  for  Public  School  Work  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

That  all  persons  who  shall  complete  a  required  course  of  study, 
and  receive  a  literary  degree  therefor  in  any  institution  of  learning  of 
collegiate  or  university  grade,  chartered  or  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  and  shall  have  passed  such  examination  thereon  as 
may  be  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  State  Diploma,  as  is  now  authorized  by 
law,  and  after  six  years  of  successful  teaching  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  State  Life  Diploma,  as  now  provided  by  law, 
when  they  shall  have  paid  the  required  fee  for  said  Diploma. 

Approved  February  20,  1891. 


I^EGISTI^HTIOfl   op   STUDIES. 

All  students  register  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  for  the 
work  of  the  whole  year.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  not 
so  registered.  Studies  can  not  be  changed  or  dropped  later  than 
the  first  week  of  the  Fall  term,  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  student's  adviser,  the  standing  committee  on  studies,  and  the 
teacher  of  the  class;  and  such  consent  must  be  filed  in  the  ofhce 
of  the  University. 


DIl^HCTIOflS   TO    flEW    STUDEflTS. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  University  the  new  student  should  call 
at  the  President's  office  in  Villard  Hall,  fill  out  an  application 
blank  and  learn  the  name  of  his  adviser.  The  adviser  will  give 
him  all  necessary  information  about  board,  studies  and  text 
books,  and  certify  to  his  choice  of  studies.  The  student  should 
then  return  to  the  office,  pay  his  incidental  fee  and  be  registered. 
No  student  can  be  admitted  to  any  class  without  the  permission 
of  the  teacher,  countersigned  by  his  adviser. 

Students  wishing  to  board  in  the  Dormitory  must  obtain 
their  adviser's  permission,  and  have  it  countersigned  by  the 
President. 


VHHt^IiV   CEt^TipiCATIOfl   Op   Cl^EDITS. 

Each  student  will  receive  at  the   end   of   the    college   year   a 
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card  certifying  to  the  credits  he  has  earned  during  the  year. 

The  card  will  be  signed  by  the  teacher  of  each  class  in  which 
the  student  has  been  registered  after  the  last  examination  of  the 
year,  provided  that,  if  the  student's  yearly  average  in  any  class 
falls  below  70  per  cent,  the  teacher  of  that  class  will  not  sign  the 
card  and  the  study  must  be  taken  again. 

The  student  can  not  enter  his  classes  in  the  Fall  until  he  pre- 
sents his  credit  card  at  the  office,  properly  made  out  and  signed. 


HXHt^CISES   op   THE    SHmESTEJ^. 

In  the  Preparatory  Department  each  student  is  required  to 
take  twenty-one  exercises  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  years 
and  twenty  in  the  third  year.  In  special  cases  the  Dean  may 
give  permission  to  take  less  work.  Each  recitation  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  is  forty-five  minutes  long.  One  weekly  ex- 
ercise must  be  in  English  Composition  and  one  may  be  taken  in 
Hygiene  in  the  gymnasium. 

In  the  College  each  student  is  expected  to  have  seventeen 
exercises  weekly.  One  exercise  must  be  in  English  Composition; 
and  there  may  be  one  in  Elocution  and  one  in  Hygiene.  Mature 
students  who  are  unusually  strong  in  mind  and  body  may  often 
obtain  permission  to  take  more  than  seventeen  exercises  weekly. 
The  time  spent  in  College  may  be  materially  shortened  in  this 
way  under  favorable  conditions. 

Regular  students  in  Mining  and  Engineering  must  follow  the 
courses  laid  down  in  the  catalogue.  Two  hours  of  laboratory 
work,  work  in  the  machine  shop  or  drawing  are  considered  the 
equivalent  of  one  recitation. 

Class  marks  are  assigned  at  each  recitation  and  are  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  term  marks.  Students  will  re- 
ceive zero  class  marks  for  excusable  absences  from  recitations  but 
they  are  allowed  to  make  up  the  work  and  thus  raise  their  mark- 
ing. 


GRADUATIOfi. 


The  University  grants  the  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Letters.  In  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Engineering  it  confers  the  titles  Mining  Engineer,  Civil  Engin- 
eer and  Electrical  Engineer,  with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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It  requires  regularly  four  years  begining  with  the  Freshman 
to  earn  each  of  these  degrees,  and  the  number  of  credits  to  be 
earned  is  68.  For  each  degree  certain  college  studies  are  pre- 
scribed which  are  here   specified: 

Prescribed  College  Studies  for  the  Degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts:  Latin,  7  credits;  Greek  or  German,  4  credits;  English  Lit- 
erature, 3  credits;  Physics,  4  credits;  Rhetoric,  4  credits;  Eco- 
nomics, 3  credits;  History  of  Philosophy,  4  credits;  English,  4 
credits. 

Prescribed  College  Studies  for  the  Degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  Without  Engineering: 

A. — Bachelor  of  Science  with  Preparatory  Latin:  Ger- 
man, 14  credits;  French,  5  credits;  Calculus,  5  credits;  Physics,  4 
credits;  Rhetoric,  4  credits;  Economics,  3  credits;  English  Liter- 
ature, 3  credits;  English,  4  credits. 

B. — Bachelor  of  Science  with  Preparatory  German:  Ger- 
man, 7  credits;  other  work  the  same  as  under  A. 

Prescribed  College  Studies  for  the  Degree  Bachelor  of 
Letters:  German,  7  credits;  French,  13  credits;  Calculus,  5  cred- 
its; Rhetoric,  4  credits;  English  Literature,  3  credits;  Economics, 
3  credits;  History  of  Philosophy,  4  credits;  Mental  Science,  5 
credits;  English,  4  credits. 

The  other  college  studies  for  each  degree  are  elective.  The 
preparatory  studies  are  all  prescribed  as  they  are  scheduled  in  the 
catalogue. 

Prescribed  College  Studies  for  the  Degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  With  the  Title  Mining  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer  or 
Electrical  Engineer:  All  the  studies  scheduled  in  these  courses 
are  prescribed. 

Short  Course  Diplomas  :  The  University  grants  a  diploma  to 
students  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  Business  course  of  two 
years;  the  English  course  of  three  years;  or  the  Normal  course  in 
Physical  training  of  two  years. 

Normal  Diploma:  A  normal  Diploma  will  be  granted  to 
students  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  course  in  Theoretical 
Pedagogy. 

Master  of  Arts  :  The  degree  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon 
Bachelors  of  Arts  after  three  years  spent  in  some  literary  or  scien  - 
tific  calling.  They  should  make  application  by  the  first  day  of 
June. 

Master  of  Pedagogy:  Graduates  of  approved  Normal  schools 
who  enter  the  University  will  be  allowed  full  credit  for  their 
work  in  such  schools.  Upon  completing  an  elective  course 
which  must  include  History  of  Education,  5  credits;    Philosophy 
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of  Education,  5  credits;  Economics,  3  credits;  General  English 
Literature,  3  credits;  Rhetoric,  4  credits;  History  of  Philosophy, 
4  credits;  Mental  Science,  5  credits;  and  at  least  3  credits  in 
English,  they  will  receive  the  degree  Master  of  Pedagogy. 
Enough  work  above  the  preparatory  must  be  accounted  for  to 
earn  68  credits;  of  these  4  may  be  in  Hygiene. 


GOJVI^VIE^^CElVIHflT   Ol^HTIOflS. 

Six  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  annually  selected  to 
deliver  orations  on  Commencement  Day.  This  privilege  is  offered 
to  students  in  the  order  of  their  class  standings  and  is  optional. 
In  computing  class  standings  for  this  purpose  Elocution  and 
English  are  allowed  a  weight  of  five.  The  standings  will  be 
made  known  to  the  members  of  the  class  during  the  first  week  of 
the  second  semester  and  their  options  must  be  filed  in  the  office 
before  the  end  of  that  week.  Only  persons  who  elect  to  deliver 
Commencement  orations  under  the  above  conditions  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  FaiUng  and  Beekman  prizes.  The  subjects  for 
Commencement  orations  are  announced  not  more  than  six  weeks 
before  the  orations  are  to  be  delivered. 


PI^IZHS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  for  proficiency  in 
oratory : 

THE  FAILING  PRIZE,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
made  to  the  University  by  Hon.  Henry  Failing,  of  Portland.  It  is 
awarded  *Ho  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  Classical,  the 
Scientific,  or  the  Literary  Course  prescribed  by  the  University,  or 
such  course  as  may,  at  the  time,  be  substituted  for  either  of  said 
courses,  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  original  oration  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  graduation." 

THE  BEEKMAN  PRIZE,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars, 
is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  made  to  the 
University  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman,  of  Jacksonville.  It  is 
awarded  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Failing  prize,  for  the 
second  best  oration. 

The  award  of  the  prizes  is  made  as  follows: 
"The  Faculty  of  the  aforesaid  University  shall  select,  at  each  Com- 
mencement exercise,  three  disinterested  persons  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  Oregon,  if  possible,  or  from  other  states,  or  from 
this  state  and  other  states,  excluding  all  persons  connected  with  said 
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University,  excepting  members  of  the  said  Board  of  Regents;  and  said 
three  persons  selected  by  the  said  Faculty  shall  act  as  judges,  who,  after 
hearing  the  orations  pronounced  by  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  shall  determine  what  member  thereof  has  pronounced  the  best 
oration,  and  also  what  member  thereof  has  pronounced  the  second 
best  oration,  and  to  these  members  shall  be  awarded  respectively  the 
above  named  Failing  and  Beekman  Prizes,  The  judges,  in  deciding 
what  members  have  pronounced  the  best  and  second  best  orations, 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  originality  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
style  of  treatment,  rhetorical  excellence  and  the  manner  of  delivery. 
And  no  oration  shall  be  considered  in  the  award  of  said  prizes  unless 
delivered  without  the  aid  of  manuscript. 

"Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  orations  for  said  prizes,  the  President 
of  the  University,  or  some  one  under  his  direction,  shall  publicly  an- 
nounce to  the  judges  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  awards 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall  be  sufficient  to 
award  either  of  said  prizes." 

Awards  of  the  Failing  Prize: — 

In  1890 Edward  H.  Mc Alister Eugene. 

In  1891 S.  Etta  Levis Harrisburg. 

In  1892 Lenn  Stevens Eugene . 

In  1893 Carey  F.  Martin Eugene. 

In  1894 Irving  M.  Glen Dayton. 

In  1895 Julia  G.  Veazie Dallas. 

Awards  of  the  Beekman  Prize: — 

In  1890 Agnes  M.  Green Seattle. 

In  1891 Veina  E.  Adair Eugene. 

In  1892 Fred  S.  Dunn Eugene. 

In  1893 Thomas  M.  Roberts The  Dalles. 

In  1894 Elias  M.  Underwood McMinnville. 

In  1895 Benetta  Dorris Eugene. 


EXPEflSES. 

The  University  charges  a  yearly  incidental  fee  of  |10,  payable 
at  the  opening  of  the    fall  term  by  each  student. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  Dormitory  is  $2.50  per  week.  This 
includes  board,  heat,  light  and  lodging;  but  does  not  include  bed 
clothes,  mattresses  and  towels. 

Tlie  cost  of  living  in  the  town  of  Eugene  varies  from  $3  to  $5 
per  week.     Many  students  rent  rooms  and  board  themselves  at  a 
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very  small  cost.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  yearly  expenses  is  from 
$125  upwards. 

The  expense  of  books  varies  from  $5  per  year  upwards.  There 
is  no  change  of  studies  during  the  year  so  that  students  need  buy 
only  one  set  of  books,  with  few  exceptions. 

A  small  deposit  is  required  from  each  student  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  From  this  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  actual 
cost  of  breakage  and  injuries  to  apparatus  is  deducted  and  the 


balance  returned. 


THE   IilBn^nV. 

The  University  Library  occupies  a  room  in  Deady  Hall,  and 
contains  at  present  about  seven  thousand  volumes.  The  collec- 
tion is  a  choice  one;  being  largely  the  selection  of  the  heads  of 
departments. 

The  Dewey  system  of  classification  has  been  adopted  and  the 
books  are  slielved  in  a  continuous  order.  Relative  location  and 
alphabetical  order  are  employed,  the  books  being  arranged  under 
the  following  general  heads: — General  Reference;  Philosophy; 
Religion;  Sociology;  Philology;  Natural  Science;  Useful  Arts; 
Fine  Arts;  Literature;  History. 

A  part  of  the  books  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars by  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  The  annual  sum  coming  from  the 
Villard  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  is  four 
hundred  dollars.  The  Library  is  also  a  depository  of  all  docu- 
ments published  by  the  general  government  at  Washington. 

Teachers  in  the  University,  students  and  resident  graduates 
are  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  library.  To  all  other  persons 
it  is  a  reference  library. 

Students  may  draw  three  volumes  at  a  time,  to  be  retained  if 
desired  for  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  one  renewal. 

The  library  receives  the  chief  American  and  British  literary 
and  scientific  magazines.  The  collection  of  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals, both  current  and  bound,  is  especially  valuable.  Poole's  and 
other  indexes  of  general  literature  are  at  hand  to  aid  reference. 

The  library  is  open  every  day,  during  term  time,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

DEPARTMENT  LIBRARY  OF  ECONOMICS,  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

For  the  effective  teaching  of  History,  Economics  and  allied 
subjects  a  working  library  is  quite  as  essential  as  a  laboratory   is 
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for  the  physical  sciences.  In  fact  the  library  is  in  all  essentials 
the  laboratory  of  Economics  and  Politics.  On  the  organization 
of  the  department  of  Economics  and  History  last  year,  five 
hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  for  obtaining  a  nucleus  for 
this  new  department  library.  To  the  books  thus  secured  there 
have  been  segregated  such  works  of  the  main  library  as  belong 
distinctly  to  the  courses  of  this  department. 


DHflDV  H^lili. 

Deady  Hall  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  County  and 
presented  to  the  state.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  for  many  years  a  constant  benefactor  of  the  University.  It 
is  three  stories  high  besides  the  basement  and  contains  the  li- 
brary, the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  the  biological  lab- 
oratory and  the  hall  of  the  literary   societies. 


Villard  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Villard,  another 
friend  of  the  University.  In  this  building  are  recitation  rooms, 
tlie  president's  office,  a  large  audience  room  arid  Prof.  Condon's 
great  collection  of  minerals,  fossils  and  natural  history  specimens. 


THE    DOl^^WITOHIES. 

The  Men's  Dormitory  erected  b}^  the  munificence  of  the  state 
accommodates  about  ninety  students.  The  rooms  are  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  quarters  for  two  students  each,  and  are  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  the  hot 
water  system.  It  consists  of  two  wings  entirely  separated  from 
each  other.  Each  wing  has  a  reception  room,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors;  but  during  the  last  year  it  has  been 
necessary  to  use  them  for  recitation  rooms,  owing  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  University. 

The  Women's  Dormitory,  recently  acquired  by  the  Univer- 
sity, is  a  good  building  situated  south  of  the  campus  on  a  tract 
of  nine  acres  of  land.  It  will  accommodate  about  thirty  young 
women. 

The  price  of  board  in  the  Dormitories,  including  heat,  light 
and  lodging,  is  $2  50  pen  ujieek.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
women's  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1896. 
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THE   UfllVEl^SITV  BUIiIiETIfi. 

The  University  publishes  a  monthly  periodical  called  The 
Bulletin.  It  aims  to  give  an  account  of  the  important  transac- 
tions of  the  Regents,  Faculty  and  Students  and  publishes  notes 
of  the  work  done  in  the  various  departments  and  laboratories. 
The  Bulletin  is  also  the  official  organ  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  price  of  subscription  is  one 
dollar  a  year. 

THE   liECTUJ^H   COUJ^SE. 

This  course  is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  citizens 
of  Eugene,  and  its  details  are  managed  by  an  organization  of 
citizens  and  students  called  The  Advancement  Club.  Its  object 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  Avith  the  modes  of  thought  upon  liv- 
ing questions  of  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  state. 
During  the  past  year  the  following  lecturers  were  engaged :  Hon- 
G.  M.  Irwin,  Hon.  Lydell  Baker,  Pres.  P.  L.  Campbell,  Hon,  B. 
B.  Beekman,  C.  B.  Watson,  Hon.  B.  S.  Pague,  Bishop  J.  S.  Mills, 
Rev.  D.  E.  Loveredge,  Dr.  W.  Kuykendall,  Prof.  Thos.  Condon, 
Hon.  H.  B.  Miller,  Dr.  C.  H.  Chapman,  Prof.  J.  D.  Letcher,  Hon. 
E.  O.  Potter,  Mrs.  Walter  Eakin,  Mrs.  M.  Bailey,  Dr.  Alice  Hall 
Chapman,  Dean  E.  C.  Sanderson,  Prof.  Chas.  Friedel,  Prof.  F.  L. 
Washburne,  Prof.  F.  G.  Young,  Prof.  E.  McClure,  and  others. 


UfilVHRSITV  EXTHflSIOH. 

The  lectures  on  Shakespeare  were  continued  by  Dr.  Chapman 
at  Salem,  Eugene,  Corvallis,  Monmouth  and  Dallas.  He  also 
gave  educational  lectures  at  Baker  City,  Canyon  City,  Union,  La 
Grande,  Elgin,  Pendleton,  Harrisburg,  Albany,  and  many  other 
places.  An  extension  class  in  English  Literature  has  been  or- 
ganized and  has  members  in  the  following  places:  Olalla,  Goble, 
Beaver  Creek,  Huntington,  Carson,  Talent,  Salem,  Roseburg, 
Jefferson,  La  Grande,  Coburg,  Wells,  La  Fayette,  Empire  City, 
Greenville,  West  Chehalem,  Sumner,  Waldport,  Boyd,  Oswego, 
Arago,  Wilbur,  Independence,  Portland,  Etelka,  Fossil,  Pilot 
Bock,  Freewater,  Nye,  Siuslaw,  Klumb,  Klamath  Agency. 

The  work  of  the  course  is  carried  on  by  correspondence  and  is 
entirely  free,  with  the  exception  that  ten  cents  for  postage  and 
clerical  work  is  charged  for  each  set  of  questions. 
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Students  wishing  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  Extension  class 
should  send  their  names  to  ''Extension  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Eugene,"  enclosing  five  stamps.  They  will  re- 
ceive in  return  directions  for  study  and  questions  upon  the  text- 
books selected.  It  is  intended  to  begin  with  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  and  Dowden's  charming  little  work  upon  Shake- 
speare will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  play.  The  cost  of 
both  these  books  by  mail  is  only  fifty-five  cents.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  state  text  books. 

A  course  of  Extension  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  has  been  arranged  as  follows: 

The  lectures  will  be  given  at  4  p.  m.  in  Villard  Hall.  Ad- 
mission will  be  by  ticket.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  free  by  all 
worthy  applicants  at  the  office  of  the  University. 

The  lectures  will  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and 
will  continue  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week 
thereafter. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Young,  six  lectures  on  "City  Government.'^ 

Prof.  Chas.  Friedel,six  lectures  on  "Electricity  and  Magnetism." 

Prof,  F.  L.  Washburn,  two  lectures  on  ''The  Tissue  Cell  and 
the  Egg  Cell;"  four  lectures  on  "The  Embryonic  Development  of 
a  Vertebrate." 

Prof.  Edgar  McClure,  six  lectures  on  a  subject  to  be  announced 
later. 

Prof.  B.  J.  Hawthorne,  six  lectures  on  "Experimental  Psy- 
chology." 

Hon.  H.  B.  Miller,  six  lectures  on  the  "Theory  of  Money." 

Dr.  W.  Kuykendall,  a  course  to  be  announced  later. 

Other  courses  will  be  announced  as  they  are  arranged. 


TflE  SU^V^WEf?  SCHOOIi. 


The  Oregon  Summer  School  will  hold  its  next  session  at 
Gearhart  Park,  near  Astoria,  July  21-Aug.  18, 1896.  This  school 
is  largely  maintained  by  the  labors  of  members  of  the  faculties 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  Pacific  University  and  the  Normal 
School  at  Monmouth.  Courses  are  given  suitable  for  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  teachers'  certificates;  a  Normal  Review  Course; 
and  Courses  in  Physical  Training,  Art,  Elocution,  Vocal   Music, 
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Biology,  Chemistry,  Astronomy  and  English  Literature.  The 
University  Extension  class  in  English  Literature  will  hold  its 
summer  meeting  at  Gearhart  Park  during  the  session  of  the 
Summer  School. 

A  tuition  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged,  which  admits  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  school.  This  fee  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  school.  Board  and  lodging  are  fur- 
nished at  co^t.  There  are  ample  facilities  for  tenting  on  the 
grounds  of  the  school. 

Information  concerning  the  Summer  School  can  be  obtained 
free  by  addressing :  President  Oregon  Summer  School,  Eugene, 
Oregon. 


THH   EDUCATIOflAIi  CO|S[VHflTIOfl. 

The  Annual  Educational  Convention  of  Oregon  teachers  held 
its  first  session  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  May  18,  1895.  The 
following  papers  were  read :  "What  is  a  High  School?"  Pres. 
John  M.  Bloss,  Agricultural  College;  ''The  qualifications  of  the 
High  School  Teacher,"  Prof.  A.  E.  Yerex,  of  Willamette  University; 
'The  Evolution  of  the  Free  High  School,"  Prof.  Thomas  Condon, 
of  the  State  University;  "Can  the  Free  High  School  and  the  Col- 
lege flourish  in  the  same  city?"  Pres.  W.  C.  Hawley,  Willamette 
University;  "How  can  we  develop  Real  High  Schools  in  Oregon?'' 
Pres.  F.  G  Young,  Albany  College;  '^What  Preparation  does  the 
Common  School  Teacher  need?"  Pres.  P.  L,  Campbell,  State  Nor- 
mal School  Monmouth;  "  What  can  the  Normal  School  do  for  the 
Country  Teacher?"  Supt.  E.  H.  Anderson,  Salem;  "What  can  the 
College  do  for  the  Graduate  of  the  Normal  School?"  Pres.  Thos. 
McClelland,  Pacific  University;  "What  can  College  Men  do  in  the 
County  Institute?"  Supt.  Harriett  W^oodrufF,  Umatilla  County; 
Paper  by  Prof.  Luella  C.  Carson,  University  of  Oregon;  "Physical 
Education  in  the  Common  Schools,"  J.  E.  Wetherbee,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mayor  J.  D.  Matlock,  Hon.  S.  H. 
Friendly  and  Dr.  I.  D.  Driver.  The  evening  lecture  was  delivered 
by  State  Superintendent,  G.  M.  Irwin. 

The  next  session  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  a  date  to  be  fixed  upon  later.  The  topic  "Preparatory 
Courses  of  Study"  will  be  discussed. 
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TflH  ^VEHStO^  SCHHDULiES. 

N.  L.  Narregan,  Dean. 

1. — Each  recitation  in  the  Minor  Courses  is  forty-five  minutes 
long. 

2. — Every  student  must  take  the  full  work  as  scheduled  unless 
excused  by  the  Dean. 

3. — All  the  work  is  prescribed  except  the  Hygiene.  With  the 
adviser's  consent  other  work  earning  one  credit  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Hygiene. 

4. — After  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  no  study  can  be 
dropped  or  changed. 

5. — The  Minor  Courses  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Dean  who  attends  to  the  details  of  organization    and   discipline. 

6. — Examinations  in  the  Minor  Courses  are  held  in  writing 
during  the  last  week  of  each  term;  they  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Dean  in  Villard  Hall  and  he  sets  the  dates  for 
them.  The  questions  are  prepared  by  the  several  teachers  and 
given  to  the  Dean  during  the  week  preceding  the  examination 
week.  The  papers  are  marked  by  the  teachers  of  the  various 
classes  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred.  The  marks  are  averaged 
with  the  students'  class  standings  and  reported  at  once  to  the 
Dean,  who  files  them  in  the  President's  office.  If  a  student's  aver- 
age in  any  branch  for  the  entire  year  falls  below  seventy  he  re- 
ceives no  credit  for  his  work  in  that  branch.  All  papers  graded 
below  seventy  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean. 


7.      ClillSSICflli  SCHHDUIiH. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

First  Year. — English,  1;  English  Grammar,  3;  English  Liter- 
ature, 3;  Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Latin,  5;  Hygiene,!;  An- 
cient History,  3. 

Second  Year. — Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  English,  1;  Latin,  5; 
Botany  or  Physical  Geography,  2;  Greek  or  German,  5;  English 
Literature,   2;  Hygiene,  1. 

Third  Year. — Latin,  5;  Greek  or  German,  5;  Chemistry,  4; 
Physiology,  2;  English  Literature,  2;  Composition,  1;  Hygiene,  1. 

Students  who  intend  to  earn  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
College  should  follow  the  above  schedule  with  either  Greek  or 
German. 
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8.      SCIEl^TipiC  SCHEDUliE. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

First  Year. — English  Grammar,  3;  English,  1;  English  Liter- 
ature, 3;  Ancient  History,  3;  Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Latin  or 
German,  5;  Hygiene,  1. 

Second  Year. — English,  1;  English  Literature,  2;  Algebra, 
3;  Geometry,  2;  Latin  or  German,  5;  French,  5;  Botany  or  Physi- 
cal Geography,  2;  Hygiene.  1. 

Third  Year. — French,  5;  Mathematics,  5;  Chemistry,  4;  Phys- 
iology, 2;  Literature,  2;  Composition,  1;  Hygiene,  1. 

Students  who  intend  to  earn  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  College,  whether  with  or  without  Mining  or  Engineering, 
should  follow  the  above  schedule.  Mining  and  Engineering  stu- 
dents will  find  German  more  useful  than  Latin. 


9.      IiITEI^BLl^Y    SCHHDUIiE. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

First  Year. — English  Grammar,  3;  English,  1;  English  Liter- 
ature ,  3;  Ancient  History,  3;  Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  German, 
5;  Hygiene,  1. 

Second  Year. — English,  1;  English  Literature,  2;  Algebra, 
3;  Geometry,  2;  German,  5;  Botany  or  Physical  Geography,  2; 
French,  5;  Hygiene,  1. 

Third  Year. — French,  5;  Chemistry,  4;  Mathematics,  5;  Phys- 
iology, 2;  Literature,  2;  Composition,  1;  Hygiene,  1. 

Students  intending  to  earn  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Letters  in 
College  should  follow  the  above  schedule. 


lO.      EflGliISH   SCHHDUliE. 

These  courses  lead  to  a  diploma  and  the  title  Graduate  in 
English.     The  studies  are  all  prescribed. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

First  Year. — English  Grammar,  3;  English,  1;  English  Lit., 
3;  Ancient  History,  3;  Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Commercial  Law, 
2;  U.  S.  History,  3;  Hygiene,  1. 

Second.  Year. — English,     1;    English     Lit.,      2;    Algebra,     3; 
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Geometry,  2;  Civil  Government,  2;  Elementary  Political  Econo- 
my, 3;  Botany,  2;  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping,  3;  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  2;  Hygiene,  1. 


SCHEDUIiH   pOI^   PHDflGOGV. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  by 
studying  Theoretical  Pedagogy,  may  substitute  the  following 
studies  for  the  Commercial  Law,  2,  Bookkeeping,  3,  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  4,  in  the  Business  Schedule: 

First  Year. — Pedagogy,  4  credits. 

Second  Year. — Pedagogy,  5  credits. 

The  other  studies  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Business  Sched- 
ule. When  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  way  the 
student  will  receive  a  Diploma  from  the  University. 

Examinations  for  State  Diplomas  will  probably  be  held  at  in- 
tervals during  this  course  as  the  studies  are  finished  and  if  passed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  student  will  receive  a  state  diploma 
when  the  course  is  completed. 


DHSCl^lPTIOJi  OF  TflH  ^VTIflOR  COUIRSES. 

IVIlflOt^    lV[flTHE]V[flTICS. 

Prescribed  for  all  diplomas. 

1. — First  Year  Algebra.     Taylor.     To  quadratics  including 
theory  of  exponents. 

Prof,  McElroy  and  Mr.  MeAlister,   3   credits,   1,  3,  5-8  a.   m.   and 

1,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

2. — Second  Year   Algebra.     Taylor.     The   text-book   com- 
pleted . 

Prof.  Letcher  and  Mr.  McAlister,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

3. — First  Year  Geometry.     Bowser.     Plane  Geometry. 

Prof.  McElroy  and  Mr.  McAlister,  2  credits,  2,  4-8  a.  m.  and 

2,  4-9  a.  m. 
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4. — Second  Year  Geometry.     Bowser.     Plane  and  Solid. 
Prof.  Letcher  and  Mr.  McAlister,  2  credits,  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

5. — Trigonometry   and    Analytical    Geometry.     Wheeler, 
Nichols. 
Prof.  Letcher,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-12  m. 

Prescribed  for  the  A.  B.  Degree, 

The  Roman  Method  of  pronunciation  is  used  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

18. — First  Year  Latin.  (3  divisions.)  Coy's  Latin  Lessons; 
Day  in  Ancient  Rome,  Shumway;  Private  Life  of  the  Romans, 
Preston  and  Dodge;  Creighton's  History  of  Rome. 

Prof.  Hawthorne,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-8  a.  m.,  9  a.  m.,  12  m. 

19. — Second  Year  Latin.  Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar; 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Csesar;  Allen's  Prose  Composition;  Two 
Orations  of  Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough. 

Prof.  Johnson,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-10  a.  m.,  12  m. 

20. — Third  Y^ear  Latin.     Four  Orations  of  Cicero,  Allen  and 
Greenough;  Nine  Books  of  Virgil,  Allen  and   Greenough.     Prose 
Composition. 
Prof.  Johnson,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-8  a,  m. 

25. — Second  Year,  First  Semester.  First  Greek  Book,  Gleason 
and  Atherton.     Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas.     Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Semester,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Harper  and  Wallace. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammer.     Five  times  weekly. 

Prof.  Strauh,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-11  a.  m. 

26. — Third  Year,  First  Semester.  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Books  I,  II,  IV.  Sanford's  Greek-word  list.  MahafFy's  Old 
Greek  Life.  Four  times  weekly.  131. — Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion, Jones.     Once  weekly. 

Second  Semester.  Anabasis,  sight  reading.  Books  V,  VI,  VII. 
Special  study  of  Greek  Preposition,  Adams.  Cebes^  Tablet,  Par- 
sons. Homer's  Odyssey,  Book  VI,  Bain.  Fy fife's  History  of 
Greece.  Four  times  weekly.  Greek  Prose  Conipositon,  once 
weekly. 
Prof.  Strauh,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-12  m. 
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Prescribed  for  the  Degrees  B.  S.  and  B.  L. 

31. — Beginning  German,  First  Semester,  Collar's  Shorter 
Eisenbach;  Dreyspring^s  Easy  Lessons;  Mserchen  und  Erzhse- 
lungen,   Guerber;  German  Conversation. 

Second  Semester.  L'Arrabbiata,  Heath;  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche, 
Heath;  Germelshausen,  Heath;  Schiller's Taucher,  Heath;  Kleine 
Geschichten,  Bernhardt;  Translation  from  English  to  German, 
alternative  English  Exercises,  Lewis;  German  Conversation. 

Prof.  Straubj  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-9  a.  m. 

32. — Advanced  German.  First  Semester.  Sturm's  Immensee, 
Bernhardt;  Schiller's  Der  Geisterseher,  Joynes;  Die  Hochzeitsreise, 
Heath;  Hauf's  Das  Kalte  Herz,  Heath;  Daily  Translations  into 
German;  German  Conversation. 

Second  Semester.     Gore's  German  Science  Reader;  Bernhardt^s 
Selections  of  Goethe's  Meisterwerke;  Goethe's  Sesenheim,  Heath; 
German  Syntax;  German  New  Testament. 
Prof.  Straiih,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-10  a.  m. 

mifion  F^HiMCH. 

Prescribed  for  the  Degrees  B.  S.  and  B.  L. 

36. — Second  Year,  First  Semester.  Van  Daell's  Introduction 
to  the  French  Language;  Super's  French  Reader. 

Second  Semester.  Erkmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo ;  Easy  Prose. 
Miss  Murch,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-11  a.  m. 

37. — Third  Year,  First  Semsster.  Classic  French  Plays;  Mo- 
liere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Le  Misanthrope,  L'Avare;  Cor- 
neille's  Le  Cid  and  Horace;  Racine's  Athalie  and  Esther.  Exer- 
cises in  French  Syntax  and  Composition  during  the   whole  year. 

Second  Semester.     Luquien^s  Popular  Science. 
Miss  Murch,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-8  a.  m. 

iwrifioi^  HlMGIiISH. 

Prescribed  for  all  Degrees. 

46. — Academic  English  Grammar.     Baskerville   and    Sewell; 
The  more  difficult  portions  of  English    Grammar   with   analysis 
and  parsing  of  English  Classics. 
Prof.  McElroy,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-11  a.  m.  and  1,  3,  5-2  p.  m. 
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47. — First  Year  English  Composition.  {3  divisions.)  This 
course  gives  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  composition:  punctua- 
tion, construction,  diction,  the  sentence;  through  constant  prac- 
tice in  writing  exercises  in  class-room  and  out;  under  letter  writ- 
ing, paraphrase,  abstract,  description  and  narration.  Text-book, 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English, 

Miss  DeLashmuttj  1  credit,  2-2  p.  m.  and  5-3  p.  m. 

48. — Second  Year  English  Composition,  {2  divisions.)  This 
course  gives  drill  (1)  in  the  fundamentals  of  composition;  (2)  in 
the  relation  of  clauses,  sentences  and  paragraphs;  (3)  in  the 
special  qualities  of  style:  through  constant  practice  in  writing 
exercises  under  rhetorical  rules,  short  narrations,  descriptions, 
and  character  sketches.  Text-book,  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhet- 
oric. 

Miss  DeLashmutty  1  credit,  1-1  p.  m.  and  2-3  p.  m. 

104. — Third  Year  English  Composition.  This  course  gives 
training  in  the  organization  of  material.  It  gives  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph  and  compo- 
sition under  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  narration,  description, 
exposition  and  argument.  Text-book,  Genung^s  Outlines  of 
Rhetoric. 
Miss  DeLashmvtt,  1  credit,  1-1  p.  m.  and  5-11  a.  m. 

53. — First  Year  English  Literature.  {3  divisions.)  This 
course  includes  the  study  of  brief  biographies  of  important  Amer- 
ican authors,  a  great  deal  of  reading  in  class  and  out,  class  dis- 
cussions and  student  reports  consisting  of  outlines,  paraphrases 
and  character  sketches.  Works  read  are  selected  from  these 
American  authors  and  from  the  books  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission of  New  England  Colleges  for  the  1897-98  examinations: 
Evangeline,  Sketch  Book,  Twice  Told  Tales,  Snow  Bound.  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal,  Tales  of  A  Wayside  Inn,  Selections  from  Bry- 
ant and  Holmes,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Text  used,  Brander  Matthews^s  Introduction 
to  American  Literature. 

Miss  DeLashmutt,  3  credits,  2,  3,  4-10  a.  m.,  2,  3,  4-1  p,  m., 

2,  4-11  a.  m.  and  3-3  p.  m. 

54. — Second  Year  English  Literature.  Courses  54  and  102 
are  given  to  General  English  Literature.  The  same  methods  are 
used  in  54  as  in  course  53.  Works  read:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Marmion,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  Enoch  Arden,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill 
Oration,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Miss  DeLashmutt y  2  credits,  1,  5-8  a.  m.  and  1,  5-2  p,  m. 
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102 — Third  Year  English  Literature.  This  course  con- 
tinues the  study  of  General  English  Literature.  The  same 
methods  are  used  as  in  Course  53  and  also  special  attention  is 
given  to  historical  setting,  criticism  of  style,  and  comparison  of 
authors.  Works  read:  As  you  like  it,  Defoe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (Books  I  and  II),  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  Scott's  Marmion,  Tennyson's  Princess  and 
Idylls  of  the  King. 
Miss  DeLashmutt,  2  credits,  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

Books    Pttesevibed    foP  Entitance  Hxatninations  by  the  Com^ 
iiQission  of  flexxi  England  Colleges. 

1897. 

For  Reading: — Shakespeare's  '*As  You  Like  It;"  Defoe's  ''His- 
tory of  the  ''Plague  in  London;"  Irving's  "Tales  of  a  Traveller;" 
George  Bliott's  "Silas  Marner." 

For  Study: — Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice;"  Burke's 
Speech  on  "Conciliation  with  America;"  Scott's  "Marmion;"  Ma- 
caulay's "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson." 

1898. 

For  Reading: — Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  (Books  I  and  II); 
Pope's  "Homer's  Iliad;"  "The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverly  Papers;"  Gold- 
smith's "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;"  Coleridge's  "The  Rhyme  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner;"  Southey's  "Life  of  Nelson;"  Carlyle's  "Bssay  on 
Burns." 

For  Study: — Shakespeare's  "Macbeth;"  Burke's  Speech  on 
"Conciliation  with  America;"  De  Quincey's  "Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe." 

IwriflOf^   SCIEflCE. 

13 — General  Chemistry.  Remsen's  Briefer  Course.  This 
course  is  required  of  all  students  taking  regular  courses.  There 
are  two  recitations  or  lectures  each  week  and  four  hours  labora- 
torj'-  work.  The  recitations  and  lectures  cover  the  ground  gene- 
rally gone  over  in  courses  in  General  Chemistry  in  the  schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  country.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
laws  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  the  periodic  law,  and  recent  dis- 
coveries of  interest. 

Laboratory  work  is  considered  of  prime  importance.  In  the 
laboratory  students  will  perform  experiments  illustrative  of  the 
work  done  in  the  text  book  and  will  prepare  all  the  common  in- 
<>rganic  compounds.  This  is  such  a  course  as  is  needed  by  stu- 
dents intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  Pharmacy.  Prescribed 
for  all  third  year  students. 

Prof,  McClvre  and  Mr.  S.  H.  McAlister,  4  credits,  First  Division, 
2-8  n.  m.  and  4-10  a.  m.  Second  Division,  2-10  a,  m. 
and  4-2  p.  m. 
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75. — Physical  Geography.     Lectures. 
Prof.  Condon,  2  credits,  3,  5-1  p.  m. 

103. — Human  Physiology,  Martin's  Human  Body,  (larger 
edition.)  Recitations  and  demonstrations.  Prescribed  for  all 
third  year  students.  Laboratory  work  during  First  Semester,  2 
hours  each  week.  Laboratory  guides:  Marshall's  The  Frog, 
An  Introduction  to  Anatomy  and  Histology,  and  Laboratory  Di- 
rections for  Dissection  of  a  Mammal. 

Prof.  Washburn,  2  credits,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

17. — Botany  (plant  biology.)  One  hour  recitation  or  lec- 
ture and  two  hours  laboratory  work.  This  course  consists  in 
study  of  cryptogams  for  the  first  twenty-five  weeks,  structure 
and  life  history  of  Yeast,  Bacteria,  Spyrogyra,  Moulds,  Rock- 
weed,  Lichens,  Mosses  and  Ferns.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  is 
taken  up  with  the  structure  of  flowering  plants  and  practice  in 
identification.  This  course  is  recommended  to  those  intending 
to  study  pharmacy.  Text-books:  Rattan's  California  Flora,  Par- 
ker's Elementary  Biology,  (optional.)  Laboratory  Guide,  Dodge's 
El.  Prac.  Biology. 

Prof.  Washburn,  2  credits,  3-3  p.  m. 


43. — Economics.  Elements  of  Economic  Science.  This 
course  is  introduced  by  a  review  of  the  leading  facts  of  modern 
industrial  history.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  Political 
Economy  follows.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  taken  up  with 
discussions  of  practical  economic  questions,  recitations,  lectures 
and  assigned  readings. 

Prescribed  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Literary,    Business,  Pe- 
dagogical and  English  courses. 
Prof.  Young,  3  credits,  3,  4,  5-1  p.  m. 

61. — Ancient  History.  A  brief  outline  of  Oriental  History 
and  a  more  particular  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Text-book:  Meyer's  Ancient  History.  Introductory  lectures  on 
primitive  civilizations  and  pre-historic  migrations. 

Prescribed  in  First  Year  of  all  courses. 
Prof.    Condon,   3   credits,   1,  3,  5-10  a.    m.,  1,    2,    4-11    a.    m., 
1,  4,  5-2  p.  m. 

42. — American  History.  A  general  survey.  Facts  will  be  or- 
ganized to  show  the  lines  of  development  of  the  social,  political,  and 
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economic  institutions.     The  movements  of  public  opinion  will  be 
traced. 

Topics,  readings  and  reports. 
Dean  Narregan,  3  credits. 


ffLlfiOH   PUBIiIC   URUX. 

70. — Civil  Government.  American  institutions  considered 
with  reference  to  their  origins.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
civil  government  in  Oregon.  Text-book  and  assigned  reading. 
Required  in  Second  Preparatory  Year  of  English,  Business  and 
Pedagogical  courses. 
Prof.  Young,  2  credits,  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

miflOf^    PEDAGOGY. 

106. — First  Year  Pedagogy.  School  Management  and  Meth- 
ods; Text-book,  Brooks.  Theses  by  Students,  Systems  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  Compared.  Text-books,  The  several  State 
School  Laws,  and  Boone  on  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Theories  of  Teaching.  Text-books,  Page,  Wickersham. 
Prof,  McElroy,  4  credits. 

125. — Second  Year  Pedagogy.  Normal  Outlines  of  Public 
School  Studies  prepared  by  students.  Lectures  by  Instructor. 
School  Supervision,  Theses  by  students.  Text-book,  Pickard. 
Psychology  applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Text-book,  Baldwin. 
Theses  by  students.  Lectures  by  Instructor. 
Prof.  McElroy,  5  credits. 

miflOt^  HItOCXJTIOfl. 

Prescribed  in  place  of  one  recitation  in  all    Minor   Literature 
classes  once  in  two  weeks. 

First  Year.  1. — Vocal  Expression:  Fundamental  character- 
istics of  naturalness.  Sequence  of  ideas  and  conception.  2. — 
Vocal  training:  Correct  method  of  breathing,  articulation,  and 
pronunciation.  3. — Normal  adjustment  of  the  body  for  expres- 
sion. 
Prof.  Baright. 

Second  Year.    1. — Vocal  Expression:     Correct  mental  action 
in  reading  and  speaking.     Study  of  American   poets.     2. — Vocal 
Training:     Essential  qualities   of   tone,   ease    and    purity.     3. — 
Development  of  ease  and  repose  in  poise. 
Prof.  Baright. 
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Third  Year.  1. — Vocal  Expression.  Method  in  narration 
and  description.  Study  of  Lyrics  and  short  poems.  2. — Vocal 
Training.  Essential  qualities  of  tone,  openness  and  support. 
3. — Elementary  pantomime. 

Prof,  Baright. 


THH  JARtJOH  SCKEDUliH. 


ADVAl^CED  PEDAGOGY. 

Intended  for  teachers  who  have  earned  the  equivalent  of  62 
credits  or  more  in  a  good  Normal  School  and  received  its  diplo- 
ma. The  number  of  credits  to  be  earned  is  68.  This  schedule 
leads  to  the  degree  Master  of  Pedagogy  or  Bachelor  of  x^rts  if 
Latin,  and  German  or  Greek  are  elected.  The  studies  are  elec- 
tive with  the  exception  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Economics,  English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Mental  Science  and  English  Composition. 


PHVSICRIi  Tl^flll^H^G. 

For  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Directors  of  Phy- 
sical Education  in  Gymnasiums  and  Athletic  Clubs.  This  course 
leads  to  a  Diploma  and  the  title  Director  of  Physical  Education. 
It  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  earned  the  equivalent  of  62 
credits. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  recitations  per  week.) 

First  Year, — (Theoretical)  Anatomy,  3;  Physiology,  3 ;  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry,  4;  Elementary  Physics,  4;  Swedish  Theory,  Kin- 
esiology, 1;  Anthropometry,  1;  Hygiene,  1;  (Practical)  American 
Gymnastics,  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Voice  Training,  Methods  of 
conducting  squad,  class  and  division  exercises. 

Second  Year. — (Theoretical)  Physiology  of  Exercise,  4;  Phy- 
sical Diagnosis,  2;  Swedish  Theory,  2;  German  Theory,  1;  Peda- 
gogy, 5;  Psychology,  5;  Anthropometry,  1;  (Practical)  Measuring, 
Testing,  Tabulating  and  Charting;  Advanced  light  and  heavy 
Gymnastics;  Artistic  Gymnastics;  Swedish  and  German  Gym- 
nastics; Public  school  teaching. 
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BaCHEIiOJ^  OF   fl^TS. 

The  prescribed  work  is:  Latin,  7;  Greek  or  German,  4;  Phy- 
sics, 4;  EngUsh  Literature,  3;  Rhetoric,  4;  History  of  Philosophy, 
4;  English,  4;  Economics,  3. 

German  can  not  be  substituted  for  Greek  unless  two  Minor 
Courses  have  been  taken.  The  rest  of  the  68  credits  are  elective, 
but  students  will  generally  act  wisely  to  follow  the  schedule 
printed  here: 

Freshman  Year. — Greek,  3;  Latin,  4;  Physics,  5;  General  Eng- 
lish Literature,  3;  English  Composition,  1;  Hygiene,  1. 

Sophomore  Year, — Greek,  3;  Latin,  3;  Rhetoric,  4;  French,  5; 
English  Composition,  1;  Hygiene,  1. 

Junior  Year. — Greek  or  Latin,  2;  European  History,  3;  Eco- 
nomics, 3;  Geology,  4;  Constitutional  Law,  2;  Sociology,  1;  Eng- 
lish Composition,  1;  Hygiene,  1. 

Senior  Year. — Greek  or  Latin,  2;  History  of  Philosophy,  4; 
History  of  Civilization  and  Medieval  History,  3;  Psychology,  3; 
Ethics  and  Logic,  2;  Elizabethan  Literature,  2;  English  Compo- 
sition,   1;   Hygiene;  1. 


BflCHEIiOn  op  SCIHflCE. 

UUith  PPepaf atofy  Iiatin. 

The  prescribed  work  is:  German,  14;  French,  5;  Rhetoric,  4; 
Calculus,  5;  Physics,  4;  Economics,  3;  English  Literature,  3;  Eng- 
lish,4.  The  rest  of  the  68  credits  are  elective,  but  students  will 
find  the  following  schedule  a  useful  guide: 

Freshman  Year. — English  Composition,  1;  German,  5;  Physics, 
5;  Calculus,  5;  Hygiene,  1. 

Sophomore  Year. — English  Composition,  1;  Laboratory  Chem- 
istry, 4;  Advanced  Physics,  5;  Differential  Equations,  5;  General 
Zoology,  3;  French,  3;  German,  5;  Rhetoric,  4;  Hygiene,  1; 
(The  student  is  expected  to  elect  17  credits  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  elsewhere.) 

Junior  Year. — English  Composition,!;  Solid  Analytical  Ge- 
ometry, 2;  Advanced  Chemistry,  4;  Mechanics,  4;  German,  2; 
Geology,  4;  Economics,  3 ;  Anatomy,  3 ;  Hygiene,  1.  (The  student 
is   expected  to  elect  17  credits.) 

Senior  Year. — English  Composition,  1;  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, 3;  Modern  Analytical  Geometry,  2;  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, 4;  Elizabethan  Literature,  2;  German,    2;    General    English 
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Literature,  3;  Normal  Histology  and  Embryology,  2;  Hygiene,  1. 
(The  student  is  expected  to  elect  17  credits.) 


BflCl^EIiOl^   op   SCIEflCE. 

With  Preparatory  German. 

The  prescribed  work  is  the  same  as  for  B.  S.  with  Latin,  ex- 
cept that  only  7  credits  in  German  are  prescribed  in  College 
work. 

BflCHEIiOJ^  op  IiETTEl^S. 

The  prescribed  work  is:  German,  7;  French,  5;  Calculus,  5; 
Rhetoric,  4;  English  Lit.,  3;  History  of  Philosophy,  4;  Econo- 
mics, 3;  Mental  Science,  5;  English  4.  The  rest  of  the  68  credits 
are  elective,  but  students  will  find  the  following  schedule  a  useful 
guide : 

Freshman  Year. — English  Composition,  1;  German,  2;  Gen. 
English  Lit.,  3;  Calculus,  5;  Hygiene,  1;  Physics,  5. 

Sophomore  Year. — English  Composition,  1;  French,  3;  Rhet- 
oric, 4;  Anglo  Saxon,  2;  European  History,  3;  Hygiene,  1;  Mod- 
ern English  Lit.,  3. 

Junior  Year. — English  Composition,  1;  German,  2;  French,  2; 
American  Lit.,  2;  Constitutional  Law,  2;  Economics,  3;  Medieval 
History,  3;  Hygiene,  1;  Sociology,  1. 

Senior  Year. — English  Composition,  1;  History  of  Philosophy, 
4;  Elizabethan  Lit.,  2; Psychology,  3;  Ethics  and  Logic,  2;  Shakes- 
peare, 3;  German,  2;  Hygiene,  1. 


DHSdRlPTIOfi  op  TfiH  ]V[flJOlR  COUIRSHS. 


The  University  of  Oregon  offers  131  courses  which  earn 
credits.  They  are  grouped  in  Major  and  Minor  Courses  and  so 
arranged  that  a  student  who  desires  to  do  special  collegiate  work 
in  any  department  can  elect  the  corresponding  Major  Course. 
The  head  of  that  department  will  be  his  adviser  and  will  take 
a  particular  interest  in  his  work  and  welfare.  The  Minor  Courses 
are  all  scheduled  as  preparatory  work  for  the  present. 
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Pvof.  Iietehep  and  ^f.  lW[Gfllistei<. 

In  this  department  both  theory  and  practice  are  kept  in  view. 
The  student  deduces  new  truths  from  those  already  known  and 
applies  mathematical  principles  to  solve  practical  problems. 

Text-books  are  used  in  all  the  classes,  but  in  the  more  difficult 
and  advanced  portions  of  the  work,  the  instruction  is  largely 
supplemented  by  lectures. 

At  all  times,  thoroughness  and  accuracy  are  insisted  upon,  and 
orderly  and  logical  demonstrations  in  the  class  room,  are  re- 
quired of  each  student. 

6. — Calculus.     Osborne,  Byerly.     Prescribed  for   the  Degrees 
B.  S.  and  B.  L.  and  in  Engineering  courses. 
Prof.  Letcher y  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-2  p.  m. 

7. — Determinants,  Theory  of  Equations  and  Differential 
Eqations.     Chapman,  Johnson. 

Prof.  Letcher,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-10  a.  m. 

127. — Higher  Algebra. 

Prof,  Letcher,  3  credits. 

8. — Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  Smith.  Essential  for  Ad- 
vanced Physics,  Engineering  and  Higher  Mathematics;  must  fol- 
low Calculus. 

66. — Modern  Analytical  Geometry.  The  methods  of  Clebsch. 
Essential  for  the  higher  Mathematics;  must  follow  Calculus. 

79. — Surveying.  The  Surveying  department  is  provided 
with  the  following  instruments:  Surveyor's  Transit,  Burt's  Solar 
Compass,  Plane-Table,  with  the  best  modern  improvements  and 
attachments;  Compass  with  graduated  limb  reading  to  minutes, 
Vernier  Compass,  Engineer's  Y-level,  Sextant,  Polar  Planimeter, 
Mercurial  Barometer,  Aneroid-  Barometer,  8-inch  Vernier  Pro- 
tractor reading  to  minutes.  Leveling  Bods,  Ranging  Poles,  En- 
gineer's and  Gunter's  Chains,  Steel  Tape,  etc. 

Students  are  taught  to  determine  the  true  meridian  by  obser- 
vations on  the  Pole  Star  with  the  transit,  as  well  as  by  the  solar 
compass;  and  then,  by  comparing  the  direction  of  the  needle 
with  the  true  meridian,  to  determine  the  variation  of  the  needle. 
The  ordinary  operations  of  land  surveying  with  chain  and  com- 
pass or  transit  are  extensively  practiced  by  the  students,  together 
with  the  draughting  of  plots,  computation  of  areas,  etc.  Ample 
practice  is  also  given  in  the  determination  of  inaccessible  heights 
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and  distances  by  angular  measurements,  and  also  in  measuring 
heights  with  the  mercurial  and  aneroid  barometers.  Students 
learn  to  use  the  plane-table  in  making  plots  of  the  courses  of 
streams,  bodies  of  water,  plats  of  land,  and  general  topographical 
features.  Tliey  learn  also  the  methods  of  stadia  measurements, 
and  the  calculation  of  areas  by  the  polar  planimeter.  The  best 
methods  of  diflerential  and  profile  leveling,  establishing  grades, 
etc.,  are  practically  applied. 

Mr.  McAlister,  4  credits,     2-10  a.  m.     Field  work  6  hours  a  week. 

126. — Higher  Surveying.  Students  in  this  course  will  have 
access  to  the  large  transit  instrument  at  the  observatory  and  the 
sidereal  clock,  to  establish  a  true  meridian  with  greater  pre- 
cission  than  is  possible  with  the  ordinary  surveyor's  transit,  and 
to  determine  time,  longitude  and  latitude  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations. The  course  includes  Topographic,  Hydrographic, 
Mining  and  Geodetic   Surveying. 

For  all  field  work  the  class  is  divided  into  parties  of  two  or 
three,  and  individual  work  is  insisted  upon  as  far  as   practicable. 

It  is  expected  that  the  various  additional  instruments  made 
necessary  by  the  new  courses  in  Engineering  will  be  supplied  in 
time  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  McAlister,  3  credits.  Field  work  4  hours  a  week. 

73. — Astronomy.  Spherical,  Practical  and  Descriptive  As- 
tronomy. Lectures  and  Observatory  work.  The  most  useful  form- 
ulae relating  to  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  developed 
in  the  four  principal  systems  of  co-ordinates  now  in  use;  and  the 
students  are  taught  to  apply  these  practically  in  the  observatory 
to  such  problems  as  the  determination  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
establishment  of  a  true  meridian,  determination  of  sidereal  time, 
apparent  and  mean  solar  time,  standard  time,  the  time  of  rising 
and  setting  of  any  heavenly  body,  prediction  of  eclipses,  etc. 
The  Observatory  is  provided  with  a  good  transit  instrument,  a 
sidereal  clock,  and  a  sextant  with  artificial  horizon. 
Mr.  McAlister,  3  credits,  1,  3,  4-1  p.  m. 


jKRtJOH  PHVSics. 

Pi^ofessoP    ppiedcl. 

9. — Elementary  Physics.  The  University  ofTers  two  courses 
in  Physics,  an  elementary  course,  for  Freshman  students,  and  an 
advanced  course  for  such    students    as    have    already    completed 
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some  adequate  elementary  course.  Instruction  in  both  courses 
is  given  by  lectures;  four  times  a  week  in  the  elementary  course 
and  four  times  in  the  advanced  course.  Students  taking  the  ele- 
mentary course  are  expected  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  the 
lectures  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  possible,  and  to  submit  this 
record  from  time  to  time  to  the  instructor  for  criticism.  In  the 
elementary  course  it  is  the  purpose  to  present  the  subject  in  its 
more  general  aspect.  The  course  of  lectures  extends  through  the 
year  and  takes  up  successively  the  topics  of  Mechanics,  Acoustics, 
Heat,  Light,  Optics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In,  scope,  the 
aim  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  about  that  contained  in  Ganot's 
text-book.  In  addition  to  the  lecture  work  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  spend  at  least  two  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory,  and 
he  is  expected  to  carry  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  not  less 
than  one  hundred  experiments  during  the  year.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  must  be  written  up  in  good  form  and  kept  for 
reference  in  a  separate  note-book. 

Prof.  Friedel,  5  credits,  1,  2,  4,  5-9  a.  m.    2  hours  laboratory 

work  weekly. 

10. — Advanced  Physics.  The  course  in  Advanced  Physics  pre- 
supposes not  only  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  given  in 
the  elementary  course  but  a  good  working  knowledge  of  calculus, 
and  differential  equations. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give,  as  far  as  the  time  will 
permit,  a  thorough  mathematical  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Analytical  Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
Heat,  Light  and  Sound.  Such  text-books  as  Maxwell's  Mat- 
ter and  Motion,  Maxwell  and  Clausius's  Theory  of  Heat,  Pres- 
ton's Theory  of  Light,  Emtage's,  and  Mascart  and  Joubert's 
Electricity  and  Mangetism,  and  others  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  students  as  reference  and  supplementary  text-books. 

Whenever  students  shall  have  sufficient  training  in  Mathe- 
matics and  a  demand  is  manifested,  separate  courses  in  Analyti- 
cal Mechanics,  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  Rigid  Dynamics,  Geome- 
trical Optics,  and  Fourier's  Theory  of  Heat  will  be  given.  The 
University  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  from  Europe  during 
the  past  year  considerable  additional  apparatus  of  the  very  best 
make  and  finish.  With  the  still  further  additions  to  be  made 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  college  year,  it  will  be  possible 
to  offer  a  grade  of  laboratory  practice  quite  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  better  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  The 
Physical  Laboratory  is  roomy  and  is  fitted  up  with  gas  and  water 
supply,  as  well  as  with  electrodes  for  electric  currents  from  dyna- 
mos and  accumulators.  In  the  matter  of  thorough  and  complete 
provision  with  delicate  balances,  mirror  galvanometers,  rheostats, 
cathetometers,  spectrometers,  polariscopes,  thermo-electrical  ap- 
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paratus,  projection  apparatus  and   apparatus  for  work  in  radiant 
energy,  few  laboratories  in  the  country  are  better  equipped. 

The  establishment  of  a  workshop  in  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  Physics  has  proven  an  invaluable  aid.  Appara- 
tus which  has  become  damaged  in  use  is  not  only  readily  repaired, 
but  new  apparatus  is  constantly  being  constructed.  The  shop 
is  open  to  the  students  of  the  department  and  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  towards  securing  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
finer  details  that  only  the  actual  constuction  of  apparatus  can 
furnish. 

Original  investigations  are  carried  on  in  the  private  labora- 
tories throughout  the  year  by  the  instructors,  and  students  are 
invited  to  familarize  themselves  with  the  methods  employed. 
Whenever  students  shall  have  sufficient  training  to  undertake 
profitably  original  work,  both  opportunity  and  apparatus  will  be 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

Prof.  Friedel,  6  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4-8  a.  m.   4  hours  laboratory 

work  weekly. 

11. — Advanced  Mechanics. 
Prof,  Friedel. 

12. — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Prof.  Friedel. 

CTlRiJOH   C^EmiSTHV. 
Pi<ofcssoi*  ;|VIeClai^e. 

The  University  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  true  scientific 
work  can  be  done  in  chemical  lines  without  bringing  the  student 
into  direct  contact  with  the  substances  studied,  and  the  entire 
plan  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  keeps  this  in  view. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  desks  for  in- 
dividual student  work.  The  desks  are  of  approved  pattern  and 
are  so  arranged  that  each  student  has  his  own  locker  in  which 
his  apparatus  can  be  locked  up  during  his  absence.  Although 
the  laboratory  has  sixty-eight  of  these  individual  lockers  its  ca- 
pacity has  been  over-taxed  during  the  past  year  to  accommodate 
the  students  in  Chemistry. 

Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  to  cover  loss  by  breakage.  This  fee  is  returned 
when  the  apparatus  is  returned  in  good  order.  No  charge  is 
made  for  the  use  of  apparatus  but  each  student  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  breakage. 
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The  laboratories  must  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional courses  to  be  given  next  year. 

In  none  of  the  courses  is  the  instruction  limited  by  the  text- 
book but  the  book  is  taken  as  a  guide  and  the  course  deviates 
from  it  as  may  seem  to  the  best  interest  of  the    students. 

The  courses  in  Chemistry  to  be  given  during  the  session  of 
1896-97  are  General  Chemistry,  (see  Minor  Chemistry)  Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Determinative  Mineralogy, 
Metallurgy  and  Ore  Dressing. 

15.  A — Qualitative  Analysis.  Text-book:  Qualitative  An- 
alysis, Hill.  This  course  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  session 
and  continues  during  half  the  year.  It  is  designed  to  make  the 
student  familiar  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  analytical  work. 
The  student  works  first  upon  known  substances  and  then  passes 
to  the  determination  of  unknown  substances,  a  sufficient  number 
of  which  are  given  to  insure  familiarity  with  the  process  of  quali- 
tative analysis.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  separations  which 
affect  the  determination  of  the  precious  metals. 

This  course  is  chiefly  laboratory  work  but  lectures  will  be 
given  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

15.  B — Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  follows  the  course 
in  Qualitative  Analysis  and  is  necessary  with  it  to  complete  the 
full  yearns  work.  It  is  essentially  a  laboratory  course.  It  em- 
braces Gravimetric  and  Volumetric  Analysis  and  will  prepare 
the  student  to  pursue  his  studies  further  in  the  particular  line 
he  may  wish  to  follow. 
Prof.  McClure,  6  credits. 

111. — Blow-Pipe  Mineralogy.  Text-book:  Determinative 
Mineralogy  and  Blow-pipe,  Brush.  This  course  embraces  the 
identification  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe  of  the  crystalline  rocks. 
The  text-book  is  used  chiefly  for  reference,  instruction  being 
given  by  lectures  and  by  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  will 
give  an  outline  of  Crystallography.  The  student  will  be  expected 
to  identify  about  one  hundred  unknown  minerals,  embracing 
the  minerals  of  common  occurance  and  of  economic  importance. 
Prof.  McClure,  2  credits, 

116. — Ore  Dressing.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures 
covering  the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment  of  ores  in  the 
United  States.  The  methods  used  in  Europe  will  be  compared 
with  those  used  in  the  United  States  that  the  student  may  ob- 
tain a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
Prof.  McClure,  2  credits. 

117. — Metallurgy.  This  course  is  intended  to  fill  a  demand 
which  the  state  has  been  making  for  a  course  in   practical    work 
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on  the  determination  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  rocks. 
Attention  will  be  given  especially  to  the  methods  of  assaying 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  and  such  other  mineral  products  as 
may  be  of  value  to  the  state.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  lec- 
tures and  students  will  be  given  actual  VNTork  in  the  processes  of 
assaying. 

Prof.  McClure,  2  credits. 

JKRJOH     GEOIiOOV. 
Pfoiessof    Condon. 

16. — General  Geology.     Descriptive  Course. 
Prof.  Condon,  4  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4-9  a.  m. 

74, — Advanced  Geology.  Instruction  in  Economic  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  embracing  the  study  of  Building  Materials,  De- 
composition of  Rocks  and  Production  of  Soil;  Useful  Minerals, 
their  occurrence  in  Veins  and  Beds;  Coal  Deposits,  Surface  Geol- 
ogy and  its  Application  to  Engineering.  The  work  in  Mineral- 
ogy is  mostly  blow-pipe  analysis. 

Students  have  the  use  in  their  daily  work  of  the  great  Con- 
don Museum. 

Prof  Condon,  2  credits. 


JARtJOH   BIOIiOGY. 
IPvofes&ott  Wastibupn. 

This  department  is  well  equipped  with  microscopes,  physio- 
logical and  other  apparatus  used  in  courses  in  Histology  and 
Embryology.  Its  museum  consists  of  a  working  collection  of 
skeletons,  models  and  types  to  illustrate  difTerent  groups.  A 
large  aquarium  which  can  be  used  both  for  salt  and  fresh  water, 
serves  as  a  material  addition  to  the  equipment,  not  only  serving 
as  a  reservoir  of  material  for  dissection,  but  also  enabling  stu- 
dents to  study  aquatic  animals  in  their  native  element.  The 
courses  are  as  follows: 

67. — General  Zoology  (Invertebrates.)  Comparative  study 
of  types  and  the  philosophy  of  classification.  The  following  ani- 
mals are  studied  in  the  laboratory:  amoeba,  vorticella,  para- 
moecium,  sponge,  coral,  hydra,  earth-worm,  star-fish,  sea  urchin, 
grasshopper,  clam,  snail,  squid.  Drawings  of  dissections  and 
notes  of   personal    observations    are    required.     Text-book:    Mc- 
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Murich's  Invertebrate  Morphology.    Laboratory  Guide:    Marshall 
&  Hurst's  Practical  Zoology. 

Prof.  Washhurn,  3  credits,  1  recitation  or  lecture  and  4  hours 

laboratory  work. 

68. — Comparative  Anatomy.  (Vertebrates.)  Intended  as 
a  continuation  of  Course  67  and  open  only  to  those  who  have 
taken  Course  67  or  who  can  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness 
for  the  work. 

Laboratory  Guide:     Parker's  Zootomy. 

ProJ.  Washburn,  3  credits,  1  lecture  or  quiz  and  4  hours 

laboratory  work. 

69. — Normal  Histology  and  Embryology.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations and  laboratory  work.  Time  of  laboratory  work  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  instructor.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken 
Course  68  or  who  can  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  other- 
wise qualified. 

The  first  semester  and  about  one-third  of  the  second  are  oc- 
cupied with  the  study  of  mammalian  tissues,  and  with  instruction 
in  laboratory  technique,  methods  of  staining,  imbedding  and 
sectioning  tissues.  The  remainder  of  the  year  is  spent  on  the 
study  of  the  development  of  a  typical  vertebrate.  Courses  66,  67, 
68  and  69  are  especially  recommended  to  those  who  intend  study- 
ing medicine  and  to  those  who  are  planning  to  do  advanced 
teaching. 

Laboratory  Guides  and  Text-books:  Peirsol's  Normal  Histo- 
logy and  Foster  &  Balfour's  Elementary  Embryology. 

Prof,  Washburn,  2  credits. 

110. — Advanced  Physiology.  No  student  should  elect  this 
course  who  has  uot  done  at  least  elementary  work  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics.  The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken 
67, 68  and  69,  or  who  can  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  have  done 
equivalent  work.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  experimentations 
with  action  of  cilia  upon  ciliated  surfaces;  properties  of  con- 
tractile tissues  and  of  nervous  tissue,  digestion,  pulse,  action  of 
heart,  function  of  liver,  blood  pressure,  optics,  etc.  Students  are 
expected  to  learn  how  to  use  the  kymograph,  manometer  sphyg- 
mograph,  cardiograph,  etc. 

Text-book:  Waller's  Human  Physiology.  Laboratory  Book: 
Foster  &  Langley's  Practical  Physiology. 

Prof.  Washburn,  3  credits,  2    hours    laboratory     weekly,    and 

2  recitations. 
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^     mfljoH  PsvcHoiiOGV. 

Pfofessoi*  HsLXxxtHottne. 

45. — Experimental  Psychology.  In  this  department  noth- 
ing will  he  taken  for  granted.  No  theory  of  mental  activity, 
however  plausible,  will  be  accepted,  but  every  step  will  be  clearly 
and  rigidly  set  forth  by  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory. 
What  can  not  be  proved  will  be  left  for  further  investigation. 
By  the  wise  judgment  of  the  Eegents  this  department  will  be 
thoroughly  equipped  for  all  work  in  experimental  and  '  practical 
Psychology. 

There  will  be  apparatus  for  illustrating  observation,  record- 
ing time,  simultaneity,  rapidity  of  thinking,  steadiness,  atten- 
tion, force,  touch,  feeling,  smell,  hearing  and  memory. 

The   entire  year  will  be  devoted  to  Experimental  Psychology. 

Text-book:  E.  W.  Scripture,  Yale  University,  Thinking, 
Feeling,  Doing. 

Prof.  Hawthorne,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 


CTlRtJOH  HCOflOlVIICS,  ^ISTOI^Y  RfiG  PUBliIC  URUX. 
Ptiofessoti  Young. 

44. — Economics.  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  general  principles  of  Economics  with  their  applications  to 
political    economic  problems. 

Recitations,  lectures  and  topics.  Required  in  the  Junior 
Year  of  all  courses. 

Prof.  Young,  3  credits,  1,  2,  »5-ll  a.  m. 

81. — History  of  Economic  Thought.  This  course  includes 
the  history  of  economic  theories  in  classical  antiquity;  their  de- 
velopment under  the  influences  of  Christianity;  the  environment 
of  Feudalism  and  movements  connected  with  the  Crusades;  the 
rise  and  growth  of  Economics  as  a  distinct  branch  of  social  sci- 
ence with  special  attention  to  the  theories  of  value,  monetary 
science,  and  theories  of  distribution  and  consumption. 

Recitations,  lectures  and  investigations.  Open  to  all  who 
have  had  course  44. 

Prof.  Young,  2  credits,  1-9  a.  m.  and  4-11  a.  m. 

62. — History  of  England  and  France.     Political  and  Social 
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History  of  England  and  Fran(.'e  from  the   earliest  period   to   the 
present  time.     Text-book,   lectures  and   topics. 

Prof.  Young,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-10  a.  m- 

63. — Medieval  History.  Political  and  Social  History  of 
Continental  Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  Renais- 
sance. Should  precede  Courses  127,  128  and  129.  Text-book, 
lectures  and  topics. 

Prof.  Young,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-8  a.  m. 

127. — Modern  European  History.  Beginning  with  the  Re- 
naissance and  extending  to  the  French  Revolution.  Text-book 
and  co-operative  topical  work. 

Prof,  Young,  2  credits. 

128. — History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  course 
covers  the  period  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed 
to  enable  the  student  to  understand  current  events  by  showing 
their  connection  with  recent  history.  Text-book,  lectures  and 
topics. 

Prof.  Young,  2  credits. 

136. — The  History  and  Institutions  of  Oregon.  Every 
American  commonwealth  in  its  organization  and  the  integrity 
and  development  of  its  institutions  has  an  important  share  in 
determining  the  destiny  of  its  people.  The  individuality  of  Ore- 
gon history  and  institutions  is  strong  and  unique,  and  should  be 
inspiring  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  be  the  lead- 
ers in  the  future  in  the  state. 

Oregon  Territory  marked  that  area  of  the  New  World  upon 
which  the  extending  lines  of  colonization  by  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  vigorous  young  Republic  of  the  New  con- 
verged. The  characters  of  the  early  missionaries  and  pioneers 
and  the  performance  of  their  parts  were  fully  up  to  the  stage  set- 
ting. The  elements,  natural  and  human,  that  ^'were  mixed"  for 
the  forming  of  the  commonwealth  of  Oregon  were  of  the  choicest 
of  all  time.  This  should  inspire  a  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  youth 
of  the  state  through  the  wisest  and  most  complete  application  of 
the  principles  of  social  and  economic  science  to  realize  a  state 
with  lineaments  perfected  as  unique  as  was  the  state  in  its  origin. 

The  course  will  include  the  study  of  the  explorations  and 
settlement  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon;  conflicting  claims;  strug- 
gle for  possession;  pioneer  history  and  provisional  government; 
development  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  institutions  of 
the  state.     Lectures  and  readings. 

Prof.  Young,  1  credit. 
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129.— Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  pres- 
ent time.     Text-book,  collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Prof.  Young, '^  credits. 

65. — Public  Law.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  of 
THE  Principal  European  States  and  of  the  United  States. 
This  course  comprises  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  England,  United  States,  France  and  Germany;  the 
interpretation  of  the  same  by  the  legislative  enactments  and  ju- 
dicial decisions  of  the  states,  and  the  generalization  from  them 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  law  common  to  them  all. 
Text-book  and  reports. 
Prof.  Young,  2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

130. — American   Constitutional   Law.      American    institu- 
tions are  considered  with  reference  to  their   structure,   practical 
working  and  the  forces  back   of   them.     Text-book,   papers   and 
collateral  reading. 
Prof.  Young,  2  credits. 

97. — International  Law.  This  course  treats  of  the  general 
principles  of  international  law,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  posi- 
tive agreement,  in  the  form  of  treaties  and  conventions,  and  by 
common  usage,  as  shown  in  legislation,  in  decisions  of  interna- 
tional tribunals,  and  in  the  conduct  of  nations.  Text-book  and 
reports. 
Prof,  Hawthorne,  1  credit,  5-11  a.  m. 

40. — General  Sociology.  This  course  includes  the  history 
of  sociological  theory;  an  analysis  and  classification  of  social 
phenomena;  an  exposition  of  the  natural  evolution  of  social  ac- 
tivities and  arrangements  from  their  beginnings;  an  exploration 
of  the  social  forces  and  laws  so  far  as  they  are  yet  apparent. 
These  principles  will  be  applied  along  the  different  lines  of  social 
reform.     Lectures,  field-work  and  reports.     • 

Prof.  Young,  1  credit,  3-11  a.  m. 

Pitofessoi*    StPaub. 

This  department  offers  six  years  of  Greek.  The  courses  pre- 
sented below  are  subject  to  such  change  and  modification  as  the 
necessities  or  special  ability  of  each  class  may  demand.  The 
first  year  in  any  study  is  the  critical  period,  and  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  done  in  that  year,   depends    the   student\s 
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like  or  dislike  to  the  study.  Kealizing  this,  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  cover  much  ground  the  first  year,  but  ample  opportu- 
nity is  given  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  every  point  touched 
upon.  The  declensions  and  conjugations  must  be  mastered  and 
the  principal  parts  of  the  more  common  irregular  verbs  well 
memorized.  Indirect  discourse,  conditional  clauses,  participles, 
etc.  are  made  subjects  of  special  study,  and  after  a  year's  earnest 
work  these  will  present  no  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the 
student. 

During  the  second  year,  while  the  above  points  are  still  kept 
in  view  and  frequently  referred  to,  the  student's  energies  are  di- 
rected towards  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary,  without 
which  the  study  of  any  language  is  and  remains  mere  drudgery. 
The  beauties  of  the  literature  and  the  thought  of  the  writer  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  remember  the  meanings  of  the  words. 
The  first  two  years  of  Greek  contain  in  them  nearly  all  the  hard 
work,  the  drudgery,  of  the  Greek  course.  Of  course,  even  here,  it 
is  not  all  drudgery,  for  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the  immortal 
^^Ten  Thousand"  reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  Cebes'  Tablet  is 
another  'Tilgrim's  Progress," 

Beginning  with  the  third  year,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
literary  features  of  the  authors  read.  Grammatical  questions 
are  discusssed  more  rarely  and  principally  only  to  enable  the 
student  to  interpret  the  text  critically  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
author's  meaning.  The  works  of  the  poets  are  studied  with  a 
view  to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
poems,  the  rhythm,  poetic  forms  of  words,  etc.  In  the  study  of 
the  orators  and  historians,  it  is  attempted  to  make  prominent 
the  connection  of  thought  and  of  the  events. 

Sight  reading  is  practiced  as  frequently  as  possible  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  about  eight  weeks  are  devoted  to  reading 
Books  IV-VII  of  the  Anabasis  by  sight.  Supplementary  private 
reading  is  also  arranged  for  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Ancient  Geography  is  taught  incidentally;  and  a  good  course 
in  Mythology,  by  text-book  and  lectures,  is  also  given  in  this 
department. 

27. — Course  A,  First  Semester.  Homer's  Iliad,  Seymour; 
Books  I-VI,  Jebb's  Homer;  Eequired  reading:  Gladstone's 
Homer;  New  Testament  Greek.  Four  times  weekly.  132. — 
Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  Guerber.     Once   weekly. 

Second  Semester.  Herodotus,  Johnson;  Stein's  Dialect  of 
Herodotus;  Anacreontics,  Flagg;  Four  Orations  of  Lysias, 
Whiton;     Demosthenes,  Philippics,  Tarbell.     Four  times  weekly. 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.     Once  weekly. 
Prof.  Strauh,  3  credits.  1,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

Greek  Mythology,  1  credit,  4-8  a.  m. 
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28. — Course  B.  First  Semester.  Demosthenes,  De  Corona, 
D'Ooge;  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses;  Sophocles,  Antigone, 
D'Ooge;  Sidgwick,  Greek  Prose  Composition;  Kequired  read- 
ing:    Bredif's  Life  of  Demosthenes.     Three  times  weekly. 

Second  Semester.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus,  Wecklein ;  Thucyd- 
ides,  Morris;  Odyssey,  selections  from  Books  XII-XXIV;  Xen- 
ophon,  Memorabilia;  Greek  Literature,  Morris;  Prose  Com- 
position.    Three  times  weekly. 

Prof.  Strauh,  3  credits,  2,  3,  5-8  a.  m. 

29. — Course  C.  First  Semester.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito, 
Dyer;  Medea  of  Euripides,  Allen;  Pindar,  Odes,  Seymour; 
History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Burt  or  Mitchell.  Three  times 
weekly. 

Second  Semester.  Euripides,  Bacchantes,  Beckwith;  Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs,  Acharnians  or  Clouds;  Plato,  Gorgias,  Lodge; 
The  Greek  Theatre  and  Drama.     Three  times  weekly. 

Prof.  Strauh,  3  credits. 

30. — Course  D.  First  and  Second  Semester.  Sophocles, 
Oedipus,  White;  Aeschylus,  Seven  against  Thebes,  Flagg;  The 
Idylls  of  Theocritus;  Oratory  among  the  Greeks. 

Prof.  Strauh,  2  credits. 


Pt'of  cssot*  Johnson. 

21. — Latin  A.     Prose   Composition,  Preble   and   Parker;   De 
Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  Long;  Catullus,  Merrill;  Two   Books 
of  Livy,  Greenough;  Terence,  Andria,  Warren;  Plautus,  Captives, 
Morris ; 
Prof.  Johnson,  4  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4-1  p.  m. 

22. — Latin  J5.     Prose  Composition;  Annals  of   Tacitus;   Odes 
and  Epodes  of  Horace,  Smith. 

Prof,  Johnson,  3  credits. 

23. — Latin  C.     Satires  of  Juvenal,  Wright;  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles of  Horace,  Greenough. 
Prof,  Johnson,  2  credits. 

24. — Latin  D.     Lucretius;  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations. 
Prof.  Johnson,  2  credits. 
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Pttofessott  Stt'aub  and  IVIiss  ^WTufeh. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  enable  a  student  to  speak 
German  with  ordinary  facility  and  to  read  not  only  easy  German 
but  also  works  on  Science,  Philosophy  etc.,  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  ease. 

This  result  is  brought  about  by  careful  grammatical  drill, 
copious  reading  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  acquisition 
of  a  comprehensive  vocabulary.  In  addition  to  this,  as  soon  as 
practical  and  profitable,  the  German  language  is  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  and  conversation.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  year  a  student  ought  to  be  able  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
conversation  of  the  day,  and  to  understand  lectures  or  sermons 
delivered  in  German.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  classic 
masterpieces  are  taken  up  and  studied  in  connection  with  such 
historical  material  as  will  throw  light  upon  the  epoch  in  which 
they  were  written. 

In  the  advanced  years,  in  connection  with  the  regular  read- 
ing, a  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  German  literature  is 
undertaken. 

33. — German  Classics.  First  Semester.  Schiller's  Der  NefFe 
als  Onkel,  Heath;  HofTman's  Historische  Erzaehlungen,  Heath; 
Kiehl's    Der  Fluch  der   Schoenheit;  Korner's  Zriny. 

Second  Semester.     Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise;  Wenckebach's 
Deutsche  Literatur-ges 3hichte ;  White's    Heine's    Poems,  Heath; 
Goethe's  Faust  (Part  1.) 
3Iiss  Murchj  2  credits,  1,  5-1  p.  m. 

34. — German  Drama  and  Fiction.  First  Semester.  Freytag's 
Die  Journlisten,  Toy;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe's   Egmont. 

Second  Semester.     Wallenstein,  Three  Parts;  Historical  Novels 
by  Prof.  Ebers  and  others. 
Miss  Murch,  2  credits,  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

35. — GcETHE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  Prose.  First  Semester.  Life 
and  Works  of  Goethe. 

Second  Semester.     Scientific  German  Prose. 
Miss  Murch,  2  credits. 

ffiRiJOH  F^HflcH. 
miss   CTlutteln. 

38. — Classic  Prose  and  Modern  Poets.     Kousseau,   Bossuet, 
Chateaubriand,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo. 
Miss  Murch,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-12m. 
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39. — French  Prose.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Renan,  Victor 
Hugo. 

Miss  Murch,  2  credits,  2,  4-12  m. 

Pitofessot*  Caitson. 

Four  objects  are  contemplated  in  these  courses: 

1. — A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
English  Literature  in  general  and  of  special  periods  in  particular. 

2. — A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  written  and  of  spo- 
ken discourse. 

3. — An  ability  to  appreciate,  enjoy  and  justly  criticise  the 
best  in  English  Literature. 

4. — Proficiency  in  English    composition. 

The  first  and  third  objects  are  reached  through  lectures,  the 
study  of  texts,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  English  classics  and 
student  reports;  and  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Eng- 
lish. The  second  object  is  reached  through  the  study  of  Rheto- 
ric and  Criticism,  and  the  analysis  of  masterpieces  in  English 
composition.  The  fourth  object  is  reached  by  regular  practice 
throughout  the  courses  of  study  in  writing  essays,  criticisms, 
forensics  and  orations. 

60. — Rhetoric  and  Criticism.     Prescribed  for  all  Sophomores. 

In  order  to  develop  the  logical  sense  and  command  of  lan- 
guage, lessons  are  recited  from  outlines  and  by  topics.  A  good 
deal  of  written  work  is  done  to  develop  accuracy,  originality  and 
creative  power.  Taste  and  love  of  good  reading  are  educated 
through  criticism  of  choice  extracts  of  standard  literature.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  style,  and  exercises 
are  written  giving  special  attention  to  diction,  figures  and  struc- 
ture of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  second  half  of  the  year 
is  given  to  invention.  The  laws  governing  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  material  are  made  prominent,  also  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  each  form  of  discourse.  Exercises  are  written 
illustrating  the  essentials  of  description,  narration,  exposition 
and  the  different  forms  of  argument.  Text-books:  Genung's 
Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Prof.  Carson,  4  credits,  1,  2,  3,  5-11  a.  m.  and  12  m. 

English  Composition.  The  following  courses  in  English 
Composition  comprise  papers  under  description,  narration,  expo- 
sition, criticism,  and  comparison,  followed  by  forensics,    analy.^is 
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of  masterpieces  of  arguiuentative  composition  and  orations. 

Occasionally  short  stories  and  vivid  portrayals  are  written  to  se- 
cure graphic  and  sympathetic  expression  of  thought.  Under  these 
various  headings  topics  are  assigned  and  an  effort  is  made  to  refer  to 
many  phases  of  widely  different  subjects,  so  that  every  student  may 
have  opportunity  to  pursue  some  favorite  line  of  thought  or  investi- 
gate some  valuable  question.  Students  are  encouraged  to  utilize 
material  prepared  for  other  Departments.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
clear,  forcible,  elegant  presentation  of  thought.  Every  essay  must 
develop  some  orderly  arrangement;  every  forensic  must  be  an  effort 
to  decide  some  definite  question  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  All 
students  have  access  to  the  valuable  library  of  the  University.  As- 
sistance is  given  by  referring  them  to  authors  and  articles  relating  to 
their  assigned  topics  and  they  are  encouraged  to  read  widely  and  in- 
telligently under  an  orderly  outline  of  thought.  But  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  original  treatment  of  topics,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Mere 
summaries  from  book  notes  or  encyclopaedias  will  not  be  acceptable. 
It  will  not  be  admissible  to  quote  without  using  quotation  marks  or 
naming  the  author.  Subjects  of  imaginary  or  local  interest  are  often 
assigned,  upon  which  there  can  be  no  printed  information,  so  as  to 
require  of  the  student  independent  thought.  All  students  are  urged 
to  be  accurate  in  neatness  of  arrangement,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
grammatical  construction  and  figurative  expression.  Every  paper, 
after  criticism,  is  handed  back  to  the  student  for  correction,  and  so  far 
as  time  will  allow,  is  read  in  class,  and  its  excellencies  and  defects  are 
discussed.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  courses  in  orations,  lectures  are 
given  concerning  the  differences  between  spoken  and  written  dis- 
course, the  characteristics  of  the  oration  as  well  as  the  higher  arts  of 
composition. 

49. — Narration  and  Description.  Prescribed  for  all  who 
have  passed  in  Course  104.  The  aims  of  this  course  are  (a)  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  literature  for  its  own  sake;  (b)  to  secure 
accuracy  in  grammatical  forms;  (c)  to  develop  confidence  and 
ability  in  writing.  Three  methods  are  used:  (i)  the  analysis  in 
class  of  choice  bits  of  literature;  (2)  constant  practice  in  writing 
exercises  in  class  and  outside  under  grammatical  rules  and  re- 
quirements; (3)  the  preparation  of  six  short  themes  under  narra- 
tion and  description.  Text-book:  Buehler's  Practical  Exercises 
in  English. 
Prof.  Baright,  1  credit,  2-2  p.  m.  and  5-11  a.  m. 

50. — Criticism,  Exposition  and  Argument.  Prescribed  for 
all  who  have  passed  in  Course  49.  This  course  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Course  60.  It  aims  to  give  a  practical  knowledge 
(a)  of  the  principles  of  English  prose  style;  (6)  of  the  organi- 
zing of  discourse  from  the  choice  of  words  up.  Constant  prac- 
tice in  writing  consists  of  (a)  exercises  based  on  the  text-book, 
written  in  the  class-room  and  outside  and  (?>)  the  preparation 
of  six  themes  accompanied  by  outlines,  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples of  rhetoric  under  criticism,  exposition  and  argument.     Text- 
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books:     Genutig's  Practical  Rhetoric,  and  Carpenter's   Exercises 

in   Composition. 

Prof.  Carson,  1  credit,  1-10  a.  m.  and  1-2  p.  m. 

51. — FoRENSios  AND  Orations.  Prescribed  for  all  Juniors 
who  have  passed  in  Course  50  excepting  such  as  elect  Course  133. 
Course  51  consists  of  (i)  the  drawing  of  two  briefs  from  master- 
pieces of  argumentative  composition ;  {2)  the  study  of  principles 
and  methods  under  inductive  and  deductive  arguments  and  of 
the  qualities  and  structure  of  an  oration ;  {S)  lectures,  consulta- 
tions and  criticism  ()f  forensics  and  orations;  (4)  the  writing  of 
one  narration  or  description,  three  forensics  and  one  oration  each 
preceded  by  a  brief.  Text-books:  Barker,  Specimens  of  Argu- 
mentation; Bancroft,  Composition. 

Prof.  C arson. y  1  credit,  4-8  a.  m.  and  4-11  a.  m. 

52. — Forensics  and  Orations.  Open  only  to  Seniors  who 
have  passed  in  Course  51.     Seniors  who  have   passed   in   Course 

51  or  133  must  elect  52  or  134  or  half-courses  135a-135?).     Course 

52  consists  of  {1)  the  drawing  of  three  briefs  from  masterpieces 
of  argumentative  composition;  (2)  the  study  of  principles  of  ar- 
gumentation, special  attention  being  given  to  evidence,  and  of 
methods  of  pursuasion,  and  to  the  consideration  of  motives;  (3) 
lectures,  consultations  and  criticism  of  briefs,  forensics  and  ora- 
tions; (^)  the  writing  of  two  forensics  and  two  orations  each  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief.  Text-books:  Barker,  Principles  of  Argumen- 
tation;   Barker,  Specimens   of  Argumentation. 

Prof,  Carson,  1  credit,  5-2  p.  m. 

133,  134,  135. — Elective  Courses  in  English  Composition. 
Two  elective  courses  and  two  elective  half-courses  in  English 
Composition  will  be  offered  in  1896-97.  Course  133,  1  credit,  in 
forensics  which  may  be  elected  instead  of  51  by  Juniors  who 
have  passed  in  50;  course  134,  1  credit,  in  forensics  which 
may  be  elected  instead  of  52  by  Seniors  who  have  passed  in  51  or 
133;  half-courses  135(a)-135(6),  1  credit,  which  together  may  be 
elected  instead  of  52  or  134  by  Seniors  who  have  passed  in  51  or 
133. 

English  Literature.  56. — General  English  Literature. 
Prescribed  for  all  degrees.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  other 
courses  in  English  literature.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  college  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  literature.  It  is  given  through  a  text- 
book, Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  literature,  and  a 
series  of  masterpieces:  The  Faerie  Queene,  As  You  Like  It, 
Bacon's  Essays,  Comus,  Lycidas,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  The  Ex- 
cursion, Marmion,  Essays  of  Elia,  Childe  Harold  [Cantos  III  and 
IV],  Silas  Marner,  The  Princess.     The    aim    is    to    secure    theso 
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results:     (i)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  periods  in  the   de- 
velopment of  English   literature;  (2)  a   definite   knowledge   and 
appreciation  of  a  number  of  English  classics. 
Miss  DeLashmutt,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

57. — American  Literature.  Taken  in  regular  course  by 
Juniors.     Open  to  all  who  have  taken  course  56. 

Course  57  gives  an  outline  of  American  literary  history  and  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  important  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
It  is  carried  on  through  text-book,  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon, 
American  Literature;  lectures  and  student  reports.  Authors 
read:  Franklin,  Cooper,  Irving,  Poe,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Taylor,  Lanier. 

Prof.  Carson,  2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

58. — Elizabethan  Drama.  Taken  in  regular  course  by  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors.  Course  58  aims  to  give  through  lectures  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  and  through  reports,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  plays, 
a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  great  contemporaries  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  one  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Thayer,  Best 
Elizabethan  Plays. 
Prof.  Carson,  2  credits,  1,  3-10  a.  m. 

59. — Shakespeare.  Taken  in  regular  course  by  Seniors. 
This  course  consists  of  about  ten  plays  so  selected  from  Dr.  Fur- 
nivall's  classification  as  to  indicate  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's 
mind  and  development  of  his  art.  These  plays  are  examined 
with  special  reference  to  their  sources,  relative  dates  and  changes 
in  style.  An  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  art  in  development 
of  plot  and  delineation  of  character.  The  work  is  carried  on 
through  lectures,  reports,  class  readings  and  discussions.  Prin- 
cipal references  consulted:  Furness's  Variorum  Edition; 
Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon;  Saintsbury's  Elizabethan  Lite- 
rature; Leopold  Edition  with  Dr.  Furnivall's  Introduction;  Dow- 
den;  Corson;  Hudson;  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Prof.  Carson,  3  credits,  2,  3,  5-8  a.  m. 

96. — English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Macaulay,  DeQuincy  and  Carlyle.  This  course  is  open  to  those 
who  have  taken  course  56.  It  will  be  conducted  through  lec- 
tures, discussions  and  reports.  Text-books:  Minto,  Manual  of 
English  Prose;  Macaulay;  Carlyle  on  Johnson  (ed.  W.  Struck  Jr.); 
DeQuincy,  Joan  of  Arc  (ed.  Hart.) 
Prof.  Carson,  3  credits,  1-8  a.  m.  and  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

Courses  in  Victorian  Poetry  and  Victorian  Prose  are  under 
contemplation. 
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president  Chapftr>an  and   Ppofessof  ^cHlPoy. 

64. — History  of  Philosophy.  During  the  past  year  in  this 
course  the  philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks  have  been  studied.  A  systematic  effort  was 
made  to  bring  out  the  germs  of  modern  thought  so  far  as  they 
exist  in  the  thinking  of  the  Greeks.  The  following  topics  were 
somewhat  carefully,  treated:  Milesian  school;  Eleatic  school; 
The  Sophists;  Socrates;  Plato;  Aristotle;  Democritus;  Spencer. 
Chapters  and  selections  from  various  works  were  also  assigned  to 
be  read,  and  brief  notes  of  the  readings  were  handed  in.  The 
class  instruction  was  entirely  by  lectures.  The  course  for  1896- 
97  will  be  conducted  in  a  similar  way. 

Pres   Chapman,  4  credits,  2,  3,  4,  5-9  a.  m. 

71. — History  of  Education. 

Pres.  Chapman,  5  credits. 

72. — Philosophy  of  Education.  Courses  71  and  72  are  in- 
tended for  graduates  from  Normal  Schools  who  wish  to  continue 
their  professional  studies  in  the  University  and  earn  a  regular 
University  degree. 

Pres.  Chapman,  5  credits. 

137. — Ethics  and  Logic.     Papers  on  subjects   from   practical 
life  will  be  required  from  time  to  time.     Lectures  on   the   origin 
of  moral  relations  and  distinctions.     Notes  from  the  Academy  of 
Science.     Text-books:     Hyde,  Hyslop. 
Prof.  McElroy,  2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

niRJOn   PHVSICflli    EDTJCRTIO^M. 
Diiteetoi*  Uietlicitbee. 

91,  92,  93,  94. — The  University  Gymnasium  is  fairly  well 
equipped  with  good  apparatus.  Several  pieces  have  been 
added  during  the  past  year,  especially  instruments  to  be  used  in 
taking  physical  measurements  and  strength  tests. 

The  main  hall  is  forty  by  eighty-five  feet,  with  a  twenty-five 
foot  ceiling.  The  director's  office  and  examining  room  are  on  the 
same  floor,  and  there  is  also  a  gallery  for  spectators  in  the  west 
end. 

The    annex   contains    dressing   rooms,    lockers,    sponge    and 
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shower  baths  and  boiler  room.  Students  can  have  the  use  of 
private  lockers  for  a  small  fee. 

The  department  is  conducted  upon  strictly  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  Sargent  chart  system  is  used  showing  the  relation  of 
the  individual  in  size,  strength,  symmetry  and  development  to 
the  normal  standard  of  the  same  age. 

Students  may  take  the  physical  examination  and  have  their 
deficiences  prescribed  for,  or  may  enter  one  of  the  regular  classes. 

The  aims  of  physical  training  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes: 

1. — Those  that  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  body.  These 
aims  are:  The  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  in  size;  the 
acquisition  of  muscular  strength  and  general  vigor;  instruction 
how  to  control  the  body  exactly,  so  that  it  can  perform  acts  that 
require  precision,  endurance,  quickness,  and  grace  of  movement ; 
the  training  and  development  of  each  part  of  the  body  so  that  it 
performs  all  its  proper  functions  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way. 

2. — Those  aims  which  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  mind. 
These  are  physical  judgment;  that  which  enables  man  to  use  his 
strength  in  the  most  advantageous  way.  This  calls  for  delicacy, 
accuracy;  and  quickness  of  the  senses,  particularly  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  touch.  Bodily  self-control,  which  enables  a  man  to  keep 
his  head  cool  and  to  act  carefully  in  dangerous  positions.  Physi- 
cal courage,  which  comes  partly  from  a  knowledge  of  one^s  own 
powers,  and  also,  from  the  fa'3t  of  having  attacked  and  mastered 
difficult  things.  The  habit  of  looking  clearly  and  calmly  at  such 
feats  and  then  carefully  proceeding  to  master  them.  Determina- 
tion and  endurance  or  the  capacity  of  long  continued  exertion, 
whether  of  mind  or  body. 

The  student  electing  these  courses  and  continuing  through 
the  college  years  will  find  them  an  efficient  aid  to  future  efforts, 
both  mental  and  physical.  The  work  of  the  course  is  progressive, 
changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  students  may  begin  at  any 
time  and  find  work  suited  to  their  physical  condition. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  the  director  encourages  a  mod- 
erate indulgence  in  healthful  out-door  exercises,  such  as  rambling 
and  tennis  clubs  afford. 

The  students  maintain  an  athletic  club,  which  encourages 
out-door  athletics  and  is  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  participate 
to  a  certain  extent  in  inter-collegiate  sports.  To  entitle  a  stu- 
dent to  a  place  on  any  of  the  University  teams  he  must  main- 
tain a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  his  studies. 

Among  the  student  organizations  are  three  foot-ball  teams, 
four  tennis  clubs,  several  basket-ball  teams  and  a  base-ball   club. 

Women  are  admitted  to  separate  classes  in  the  physical  de- 
partment under  the  same  conditions  as  men. 
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Medals  are  given  by  the  director  for  proficiency  in   hand-ball, 
club-swinging  and  gymnastics. 


JRRJOH  EliOCUTIOfl. 

Pt*o*essot<  Baitight. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  spoken  word  in  education,  and  to  cultivate  a 
simple,  natural  and  forcible  manner  of  expression. 

The  object  of  all  training  of  the  body  and  voice  must  always 
be  to  make  them  better  channels  for  the  transmission  of  thought 
and  feeling.  The  whole  man  should  act,  not  only  must  he  have 
^'words  that  burn,''  but  tones  and  inflections^  movements  and  at- 
titudes, which  breathe  and  live  with  the  deepest  life  of   his   soul. 

With  this  end  in  view  exercises  are  given  to  develop  correct 
control  of  the  breath,  strength,  purity  and  flexibility  of  voice, 
poise,  ease,  repose  and  harmony  of  attitude;  and  consistent  and 
appropriate  gesture. 

Selections  from  standard  authors  are  memorized  and  after  a 
private  rehearsal  are  delivered  in  class. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  appear  at  least  once  a  year  in 
public  work. 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taken  by  students. 

98. — Elocution.     1.     Problems  in  vocal  expression,  study   of 
miscellaneous  selections.     2.     Vocal  training,  emission    of   tone. 
3.     Development  of   poise,  ease  and   responsiveness  in  the  whole 
organism. 
Prof.  Barighty  1  credit,  1-11  a.  m.  and  4-3  p.  m 

99. — Elocution.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  98. 
1.  Purposes  in  vocal  expression,  tone-color  and  movement,  study 
of  authors  by  practical  rendering.  2.  Agility  of  voice.  3.  Laws 
of  gesture  and  pantomime. 

Prof.  Baright,  1  credit,  2-9  a.  m.  4-11  a.  m. 

100. — Elocution.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  98  and 
99.  1.  Principles  of  vocal  expression,  study  of  monologues  and 
advanced  recitations.  2.  Resonance  and  tone-color.  3.  Man- 
ifestive  pantomime,  development  of  unity  in  the  body  as  an  agent 
of  the  mind.  4.  Study  and  presentations  of  scenes  from  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  drama  to  develop  the  powers  of  conception, 
and  the  ability  to  express  every  phase  of  human  experience,  as  a 
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means  of  securing  ease,  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  all  kinds  of 

speaking. 

Prof.  Baright,  1  credit,  1-8  a.  m.  and  3-2  p.  m. 

IOI.-^Elocution.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  98,  99 
and  100.  1.  A  study  of  orations,  extemporaneous  speaking, 
methods  of  leading  orators,  debates.  2.  Advanced  vocal  train- 
ing. 3.  Advanced  pantomime,  study  of  significant  motions, 
positions,  and  special  functions  of  each  part  of  the  body  as  an 
agent  of  the  mind.  4.  General  principles  of  Delsarte  and 
Mackaye. 
Prof,  Baright,  1  credit,  2-11  a.  m. 


SCflOOLi    OF    ^VrilSlES    RHt>     IDHPRtiT^HJiTS    OF 
CIVIII  flflD  EliECTHlCflli  EflGIflHERHSlG. 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents  the  following  courses  in 
Mining  and  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  are  now  offered  to 
students.  The  courses  are  of  a  grade  equal  to  any  offered  in 
America  and  are  more  complete  and  thorough  than  can  be  found 
in  most  western  institutions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  equipment  of  the  University 
warrants  the  publication  of  these  courses  at  the  present  time. 

The  Machine  Shop  is  well  fitted  with  steam  engines,  dynamos, 
motors,  lathes,  and  tools  for  practical  work  in  Electrical,  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  excellently  arranged  for  individ- 
ual work  and  well  supplied  with  materials  for  analysis  and  assay- 
ing. The  gas  plant  enables  the  University  to  make  a  special 
feature  of  blow-pipe  analysis. 

The  great  Condon  Cabinet,  which  is  in  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  the  University,  gives  facilities  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  valued.  This  cabinet  represents 
completely  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Oregon. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  is  supplied  with  sufficient  appara- 
tus for  good  work  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Physics.  The 
Machine  Shop  enables  students  to  construct  pieces  of  apparatus 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Physics,  as  they  may  be 
needed. 

The  following  I'niversity  teachers  will  have  charge  of  the  in- 
struction in  these  courses: 

President  C.  H.  Chapman  will  lecture  in  the  higher  Mathe- 
matical courses. 

Prof.  John  D.  Letcher  will  give  the  principal  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  Mathematics. 

Prof.  Edgar  McClure  will  give  the  principal  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  Chemistry. 

Prof.  Charles  Priedel  will  have  charge  of  the  instruction  in 
Physics  and  the  shop  work  in  the  Engineering  courses. 

Prof.  Thomas  Condon  will  give  the  courses  in  Geology,  and 
part  of  those  in  Mineralogy.  The  work  in  blow-pipe  analysis  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  McClure. 

Prof.  Letcher  and  Mr.  E,  H.  McAlister  will  give  the  courses 
in  Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying;  also  the  courses  in  con- 
struction, timber  work,  etc.,  in  the  Mining  School. 

Mr.  E.  H.  McAlister  will  conduct  the  courses  in  Mechani- 
cal Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Ample  rooms  and  facilities  for  these  courses  are  being  fitted 
up  as  rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  University  permit,  and  it  is 
certain  that  students  desiring  to  become  Engineers  can  begin 
work  next  fall  under  excellent  auspices. 

Correspondence  relating  to  these  courses  is  invited  from  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  them.  It  is  felt  that  they  will  add 
much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  State  University  and  enable  many 
of  the  youth  of  Oregon  to  obtain  that  advanced  scientific  train- 
ing at  home  which  they  have  hitherto  been  forced  to  look  for  in 
the  East  or  in  California. 

The  courses  are  all  four  years  in  length;  beginning  with  the 
Freshman  year.  This  is  necessary  to  make  good  Engineers;  and 
the  University  desires  to  graduate  none  but  those  who  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  others  and  a  credit  to  itself. 

The  Preparatory  work  for  the  Mining  and  Engineering  courses 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Scientific  course  in  the  University.  It  in- 
cludes three  years  of  Mathematics,  two  years  of  German  and  two 
years  of  French.  There  is  also  three  years'  work  in  English  Com- 
position and  English  Literature.  A  course  in  General  Chemis- 
try is  also  included  in  the  Preparatory  work.  Students  must  do 
all  the  Preparatory  work  before  being  regularly  admitted  to  the 
Scientific  courses,  but  parts  of  it  may  be  made  up  while  the  stu- 
dent carries  on  such  advanced  studies  as  he  is  ready  to  under- 
take. As  a  general  rule  the  University  allows  students  to  do  any 
work  which  they  can  undertake  with  profit. 
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Each  of  the  following  courses  leads  to  the  degree  B.  S.  The 
title  Mining  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer  or  Electrical  Engineer 
will  also  be  conferred  according  to  the  course  which  the  student 
has  taken,  and  will  be  inserted  in  the  diploma. 

Tuition  free  in  all  courses.     Incidental  fee  $10.00  per  year. 


SCHEDXJiiE    OF   Pl^HPfll^flTOt^V   STUDIES   pOI^  T^H  SCHOOli 
op  mil^ES  Rfi1D  H|MGIflEHf^IflG. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

First  Year, — English  Grammar,  3;  English,  1;  English  Liter- 
ature, 3;  Ancient  History,  3;  Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  German,  5; 
Hygiene,  1. 

Second  Year. — English,  1;  English  Literature,  2;  Algebra,  3; 
Geometry,  2;  German,  5;  French,  5;  Botany,  2;  Hygiene,  1. 

Third  Year, — French,  5;  Mathematics,  5;  Chemistry,  4;  Phys- 
iology, 2;  Literature,  2;  Composition,  1;  Hygiene,  1. 

COIiIiEGH   COTJI^SE   Ifi  ^VTIfiES    RfHD    |VIIflI|SlG    E|SlGH^EEt^IflG. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

Two  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing  or  field  work  count  the 
same  as  one  hour  in  the  recitation  room.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  earn  seventeen  credits  each  year. 

Freshman  Year. — Physics,  4;  Calculus,  5;  German,  3;  Mechan- 
ical Drawdng,  3;  Practical  Mechanics,  2. 

Sophomore  Year. — Descriptive  Geometry,  3;  Surveying,  3; 
Solid  Analytical  Geometry,  2;  Determinants,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions and  Differential  Equations,  5;  Practical  Mechanics,  4. 

Junior  Year. —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  6; 
Graphic  Statics,  2;  Analytical  Mechanics,  3;  General  Geology,  4; 
Ore  Dressing,  2. 

Senior  Year, — Advanced  Geology,  2;  Blow-pipe  Mineralogy,  2 ; 
Metallurgy,  2;  Mining  Engineering,  5;  Thermo-dynamics,  3; 
Hydro-dynamics  and  Bigid  Dynamics,  3;  Thesis. 

COIiIiEGE    COUI^SE   I|Sl   CIVlIi   EjMGIflEEI^H^G. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

Two  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing  or  field  work  count  the 
same  as  one  hour  in  the  recitation  room. 
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Freshman  Year. — Physics,  5;  Calculus,  5;  German,  2;  Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  3;  Practical  Mechanics,  2. 

Sophomore  Year. — Descriptive  Geometry,  3;  Surveying,  3; 
Solid  Analytical  Geometry,  2;  Determinants,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions and  Differential  Equations,  5;  Practical  Mechanics,  4. 

Junior  Year. — Higher  Surveying,  3;  Analytical  Mechanics,  4; 
General  Geology,  3;  Graphic  Statics,  2;  Advanced  Physics,  5. 

Senior  Year. — Advanced  Geology,  2;  Mineralogy,  (Blow-pipe,) 
2;  Civil  Engineering,  5;  Railroads,  Roads  and  Canals,  3;  City  and 
Sanitary  Engineering,  2;  Thermodynamics,  3;  Thesis. 


EIiECTl^ICflLi   EflGIflEEl^I|VlG. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  not  only  special 
information  relative  to  the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
but  to  provide,  as  well,  a  thorough  practical  training  in  the  con- 
struction, use  and  management  of  the  various  machines  and  in- 
struments in  which  electricity  is  either  the  product  or  the  mo- 
tive power.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years  and  is  an 
effort  to  unite  general  collegiate  culture  and  thorough  profes- 
sional training.  Since  mathematics  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
weapons  for  attacking  electrical  problems,  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  this  science  is  deemed  essential  for  the  successful 
completion  of  the  course.  This  course  is  therefore  liberally  sup- 
plied with  mathematical  studies  both  pure  and  applied.  To  fur- 
nish training  towards  the  development  of  the  mechanical  skill 
necessary  for  the  practical  side  of  this  course,  the  University  has 
been  provided  with  a  machine  shop,  equipped  with  steam  engines, 
lathes,  saw-tables,  etc.,  together  with  a  liberal  assortment  of  tools 
for  work  in  both  wood  and  iron,  and  instruction  will  be  given  in 
those  branches  of  practical  mechanics  essential  to  the  course. 
The  electrical  engineering  department  proper  will  contain  all 
the  machines,  instruments  and  apparatus  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful work  in  this  course  viz:  various  forms  of  dynamos, 
motors,  dynamometers,  amm^eters,  voltmeters,  transformers,  accu- 
mulators, appliances  for  electric  lighting,  etc.  The  instruction 
furnished  will  pertain  to  the  theory,  management,  testing,  repair- 
ing, designing  and  actual  construction  of  machines  and  instru- 
ments of  the  kind  named.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  elec- 
trical measurements  and  engineering  will  be  given  in  the  form 
of  lectures,  supplemented  by  regular  review  recitations.  The 
work  of  the  laboratory  will  be  based  on  Stewart  and  Gee's  Ele- 
ments  of    Practical   Physics   and    Wiedemann    and  Eberts.     In 
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dynamo  and  motor  designing  and  construction,  the  work  will  be 
largely  based  on  Sylvanus   Thompson's  Dynamo  Machinery. 

Two  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing  or  field  work  count  the 
same  as  one  hour  in  the  recitation  room.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  earn  seventeen  credits  each  year. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed. 

Freshman  Year. — Physics,  5;  Calculus,  5;  German,  2;  Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  3;  Practical  Mechanics,  2. 

Sophomore  Year. —  Descriptive  Geometry,  3;  Solid  Analytical 
Geometry,  2;  Determinants,  Theory  of  Equations  and  Differen- 
tial Equations,  5;  Practical  Mechanics,  4;  Electrical  Testing  and 
Measurements,  3. 

Junior  Year. — Analytical  Mechanics,  4;  General  Geology,  3; 
Technical  Instruction,  5;  Advanced  Physics,  5. 

Senior  Year. — Hydrodynamics  and  Rigid  Dynamics,  3;  Ther- 
modynamics, 3;  Technical  Instruction,  6;  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, 5;  Thesis. 


DESCI^IPTIOfl   OF   THE   STUDIES. 

107. — Practical   Mechanics.     Use   of   tools;   shop    work   in 
wood  iron  and  brass;  elements  of  construction. 
Prof.  Friedel. 

108. — Practical  Mechanics.     Shop  work;   machine   design- 
ing; testing  materials. 
Prof.  Friedel. 

15. — Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.     A  course  in 
Chemistry  designed  for  practical  purposes.     It  will  fit  those  who 
take  it  for  the  actual  chemical  work   involved    in   assaying   and 
other  mineralogical  processes. 
Prof.  MeClure. 

16. — General  Geology.     A   descriptive   course   intended    to 
impart  a  general  idea  of  the  science. 
Prof.  Condon. 

116. — Ore  Dressing.     A  course   which  treats   of   the   prepa- 
ration of  ores  for  smelting,  etc. 
Prof.  McClure. 

111. — Mineralogy.     Principally  a  course  in  blow -pipe  analy- 
sis of  ores. 
Prof.  McClure. 
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118. — Mining  Engineering.     A  course  in   the  practical   con- 
struction of  mining  machinery,  tunneUng,   timbering,   draining, 
etc. 
Prof.  Letcher. 

114. — Thermodynamics.     The    theory  of  heat,  with  its   prac- 
tical application  to  the  steam  engine. 
Prof,  FriedeL 

10. — Advanced  Physics.     A  laboratory  course  in  sound,  heat, 
light,  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Prof.  FriedeL 

11. — Mechanical  Drawing.  Six  hours  per  week.  Text: 
Faunce.  Description  and  use  of  instruments,  geometrical  prob- 
lems, inking,  tinting,  orthographic  projections,  shadows,  isome- 
trical  drawings,  oblique  projections,  working  drawings,  blue  print 
process. 
3Ir.  McAlister. 

78. — Descriptive  Geometry.  Six  hours  per  week.  Text: 
Faunce.  Point,  line,  plane,  cylinder,  cone,  double  curved  sur- 
faces of  revolution,  intersection  of  planes  and  solids,  develop- 
ment of  solids,  intersection  of  solids,  shades,  shadows  and  per- 
spective. 
Mr.  McAlister. 

79. — Surveying.  Three  times  per  weel^.  Recitations  and 
field  work.  Text:  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. 
Description,  adjustment,  and  use  of  instruments;  land  surveying, 
laying  out  the  public  lands,  leveling,  plane-table  surveying,  de- 
termination of  heights  by  aneroid  and  mercurial  barometers, 
plotting  and  computations.  Books  of  reference:  Carhart, 
Gillespie. 
Mr.  McAlister. 

80. — Civil  Engineering.  Five  times  per  week.  Strength 
and  resistance  of  materials,  framed  structures,  roofs,  bridges,  etc., 
earthwork,  excavations, embankments, cuts,  drains,  etc.,  masonry, 
walls,  arches,  piers,  foundations,  abutments,  etc.  Books  of  refer- 
ence: Leuts,  Rankine. 
Prof.  Letcher. 

126. — Higher  Surveying.  Three  times  per  week.  Text: 
Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying,  and  Gore,  Elements 
of  Geodesy.  Topographic,  hydrographic,  mining  and  geodetic 
surveying,  determination  of  time,  longitude  and  latitude  by  as- 
tronomical observations. 
Mr.  McAlister. 
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112. — Eailroads,  Eoads,  Canals.  Three  times  per  week. 
Eecitations  and  field  work.  Texts:  Searl,  Field  Engineer,  and 
Byrne,  Highway  Construction.  Railroad  location  and  con- 
struction; canal  construction,  roads,  streets,  and  pavements; 
cable  and  electric  street  railways. 
Prof.  Letcher. 

110. — Geology.  Two  times  per  week.  Instruction  in  Eco- 
nomic Geology  and  Mineralogy,  embracing  the  study  of  building 
materials,  decomposition  of  rocks  and  production  of  soil;  useful 
minerals,  their  occurence  in  veins  and  beds;  coal  deposits,  sur- 
face geology,  and  its  application  to  engineering.  The  work  in 
Mineralogy  is  mostly  blow-pipe  analysis. 
Prof.  Condon. 

113. — City  and   Sanitary    Engineering.     Two    times    per 
week.     Sewers  and  sewerage,  water  supplies,  municipal  engineer- 
ing, city  surveying,  pumping  machinery,  pavements. 
Prof.  Letcher. 

120, 122. — Technical  Instruction  in  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism.    Dynamo-electric  machinery;  central  station  design  and 
management;  recent  applications  of  electricity. 
Prof.  Friedel. 


THH   SCKOOIi  op   SUSirlESS. 

fi.  u.  flaPfcgan,  Dean. 

The  School  of  Business  is  rapidly  growing  in  usefulness  and 
popularity.  The  terms  of  admission  are  the  same  as  to  other  de- 
partments. Its  object  is  to  give  students  who  can  not  thor- 
oughly educate  themselves,  practical  training  in  the  arts  and 
principles  of  business  with  such  literary  cultivation  as  can  be 
attained  in  so  short  a  course.  The  work  is  thoroughly  done. 
Students  who  finish  the  course  and  receive  the  diploma  must  be 
able  to  write  and  compose  correct  English;  report  ordinary  dis- 
course by  shorthand  and  transcribe  their  notes  with  facility;  and 
use  the  typewriter  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Daily  practice  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  is  required  throughout  both  years. 
Details  of  office  work  like  letter  copying,  use  of  duplicating  ma- 
chine, mailing  circulars,  etc.,  are  taught  by  actual  practice  in 
the  University  offices.  Students  who  complete  this  work  satis- 
factorily receive  a  diploma  from  the  University. 
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SC^EDUliE    OF   BUSIl^ESS   COUI^SH. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

First  Year. — English  Grammar,  3;  English,  1;  English  Litera- 
ture, 3;  Ancient  History,  3;  Algebra,  3;  Geometry,  2;  Commer- 
cial Law,  2;  U.  S.  History,  3;  Hygiene,  1;  Shorthand,  1;  Type- 
writing, 1. 

Second  Year. — English,  1;  English  Literature,  2;  Algebra,  3; 
Geometry,  2;  Civil  Government,  2;  Elementary  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 3;  Botany,  2;  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping,  3;  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  2;  Hygiene,  1. 


DESCHlPTIOri  OF  THE  COUI^SES. 

76. — Bookkeeping  and  Business  Arithmetic.  First  Semester. 
Theory  and  science  of  accounts,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  books  of  original  entry;  ledger  posting  and  clos- 
ing and  making  itemized  accounts;  the  trial  balance  and  differ- 
ent forms  used;  changing  from  single  to  double  entry;  changing 
from  stock  to  partnership  and  reverse. 

Second  Semester.  Actual  business  in  commission,  banking 
and  merchandising. 

Advanced  Course.  An  advanced  course  in  joint  stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  manufacturing,  auditing  and  expert  bookkeep- 
ing is  offered  to  those  who  complete  the  first  year's  work  or  have 
done  the  same  amount  of  work  in  other  schools. 

Business  arithmetic  is  a  subject  of  constant  study  in  this 
department,  especially  fractions,  common  and  decimal,  percent- 
age, interest,  discount,  commission,  brokerage,  insurance,  par- 
tial payments,  equating  of  accounts,  loss  and  gain,  partnership 
settlements,  and  general  average,  with  many  useful  hints,  show- 
ing short  methods  and  quick  results. 

76. — Penmanship.  A  good  handwriting  is  usually  required 
as  an  accompaniment  of  skill  in  bookkeeping.  From  one  to  two 
hours  each  day  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  writing  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  the  student  for  acquiring  a  plain,  neat,  rapid, 
commercial  hand.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  position, 
movement  and  the  formation  of  letters  and  figures;  their  size, 
slant,  etc. 

There  is  no  demand  for  bookkeepers  who  write  a  slow,  stiff, 
cramped  hand.  In  the  penmanship  course  the  student  acquires 
a  good  handwriting,  combining  the  three  qualities:  neatness, 
legibility  and  rapidity. 


pivinily  gePiool, 

Located  one  block  West  of  University  Campus. 
H.  C.  SAH^EHSOfl,  A.  ]V[.,  B.  D.,  Dean, 

Eugene,  Ot'egon. 

1. — The  Eugene  Divinity  School  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  University. 

2. — Second  session  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.,  15,  1896.  The 
terms  begin  and  end  with  those  of  those  of  the  University. 

3. — Divinity  students  may  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advan- 
tages given  by  the  University  of  Oregon.  They  are  admitted 
without  examination  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean.  No 
studies  given  in  the  University  are  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

4. — Tuition  in  the  Divinity  School  is  free  except  a  contingent 
fee  of  $5  per  term.  If  only  one  or  two  studies  are  taken  this  fee 
will  be  less. 

5. — Two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Kegents  of  the  Divinity  School 
must  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  the  school  is  open 
to  young  men  and  women  without  regard  to  denominational 
peculiarity.  All  students  looking  toward  the  ministry  are  in- 
vited to  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  advantages  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  and  the  State  University. 

6. — The  Bible  is  the  principal  text-book. 
The  course  of  study  includes: — 

a. — A  systematic  study  of  Bible  doctrine. 

h. — A  general  survey  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

c. — Scripture  Exegisis. 

d. — Sacred  History  in  connection  with  the  General  History  of 
the  World. 

e. — Church  History,  with  especial  reference  to  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

/. — Preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons. 

g. — Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek. 

7. — The  four  years  Divinity  course  includes  Elocution  and 
several  Philosophical  and  Classical  studies  in  the  University. 
Where  sufficient  preparation  has  been  made  the  English  Bible 
course  may  be  completed  in  two  years. 

Those  who  desire  to  take  a  few  studies,  but  not  a  full  course, 
will  be  received  and  given  proper  credit  for  the  work  done. 

Thorough  preparation  is  especially  urged  upon  all  students 
who  would  equip  themselves  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean,  or 

W.  K.  HOLLENBECK,  SeC, 

Eugene,  Oregon. 
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Advanced  or  Professional  Course.  The  advanced  course 
offers  instruction  in  business  and  ornamental  writing,  pen  draw- 
ing, engrossing.  Old  English,  india  ink  shading,  flourishing,  mark- 
ing, German  text  and  fancy  lettering,  card  writing  and   pen  art. 

41. — Commercial  Law.  Instruction  is  given  in  this  branch 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  The  forms  of  business  and  mer- 
cantile contracts,  such  as  deeds,  bonds,  mortgages,  insurance 
policies,  notes,  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  bills  of  exchange, 
checks,  drafts,  certificates  of  deposit  and  bills  of  lading.  (2)  The 
use  and  functions  of  such  instruments.  (3)  The  law  governing 
them  in  actual  circulation,  and  the  liabilities  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

The  law  of  agency,  common  carriers,  partnership,  statute  of 
limitations,  statute  of  frauds,  and  simple  methods  of  court  pro- 
cedure. The  text-book  is  supplemented  with  lectures  by  the 
principal,  who  is  a  lawyer,  the  commercial  library  and  two 
journals.  The  Law  Student's  Helper  and  Business  Law,  and  a 
lecture  course  on  business  ethics  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

95. — Shorthand  (Pernin  system.)  The  "Pernin"  was  awarded 
the  medal  and  diploma  at  the  World's  Fair  and  has  been  adopted 
in  over  five  hundred  schools  in  the  United  States.  Its  distinc- 
tive advantages  are:  No  position,  no  shading,  connective  vowels, 
and  few  word  signs. 

This  school  is  distinct  from  almost  all  others  where  short- 
hand is  taught,  in  that  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  all  the  duties  of 
the  shorthand  amanuensis.  High  speed  in  office  work  is  seldom 
required  but  absolute  accuracy  is  demanded. 

Shorthand,  note  taking  and  reporting  speed  practice,  corre- 
spondence, dictation,  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  com- 
position are  so  essential  to  stenographers  that  every  student  is 
required  to  take  this  study  in  the  regular  business  course.  Dicta- 
tion and  practical  exercises  are  given  daily  to  establish  self-confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  student  and  actual  practice  is  given  in 
the  offices  of  the  University. 

The  time  required  to  become  a  shorthand  writer  depends  very 
much  upon  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  student.  A  student 
of  average  ability  by  close  application  to  study  and  practice, 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  letters  from  dictation  or  a  slow  speak- 
er at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  words  per  minute  in  from  three  to  six 
months. 

Typewriting  is  taught  in  daily  lessons.  Two  to  four  weeks 
are  required  to  thoroughly  learn  the  fingering  and  become  famil- 
iar with  all  parts  of  the  machine.  Students  are  then  drilled  in 
writing  testimony,  drawling  legal  documents,  specifications,  com- 
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mercial  correspondence  and  all  forms  of  work  usually  done  on    a 
machine. 

Kequirements  for  Certificates.  The  minimum  require- 
ment in  shorthand  is:  One  hundred  words  per  minute  from  dic- 
tation of  new  matter,  and  a  correct  transcript.  The  minimum 
in  typewriting  is:  Forty-five  words  per  minute  dictated  from 
new  matter,  correct  in  form,  spelling  and  punctuation. 


J^EGISTHI?  OF  STUDEfiTS. 

COLiLiEGE  OF  LiETTHl^S. 

(The  figures  after  the  names  show  the  number  of  credits  to  be  earned,  counting 
from  the  fall  of  '95.    The  letters  show  the  degree  or  diploma  sought.) 

I/illian  Ackerman,  Portland,  A.  B.,  57. 

Agnes  Adams,  Woodburn,  A.  B.,  68. 

Ralph  H.  Adams,  Portland,  B.  S.,  130. 

Hattie  Alden,  St.  Paul,  Bng.,  62. 

Lewis  R.  Alderman,  McMinnville,  Spec,  68. 

Alexander  Anderson,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 

Frank  Ankeny,  Jacksonville,  Spec. 

Dee  Ankeny,  Jacksonville,  Spec. 

Mertie  Auten,  Kugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

George  J.  Bacher,  Grants  Pass,  Bus.,  42. 

Alice  Baldwin,  Eugene,  Spec. 

Eva  S.  Barbour,  Happy  Camp,  Cal.,  A.  B.,  109. 

Mabel  Barbour,  Happy  Camp,  Cal.,  A.  B.,  130. 

Rosa  Barbour,  Happ}^  Camp,  Cal.,  A.  B.,  109. 

Joseph  H.  Baum,  Portland,  B.  S.,  70. 

Sadie  Baum,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  54. 

Robert  Vinton  Beall,  Medford,  B.  L.,  109. 

Jennie  B.  Beatie,  Oregon  City,  A,  B.,  Sen. 

Anna  Belknap,  Ilwaco,  Spec. 

Howard  Bellinger,  Portland,  Bus.,  42. 

Glenn  E.  Benedict,  Eugene,  C.  E. ,  73. 

Coke  Bilyeu,  Eugene,  Spec. 

Clarence  M.  Bishop,  Salem,  B.  S.,  130. 

Mary  Black,  Marshfield,  B.  L.,  64. 

Maud  Blundell,  Canyonville,  Spec. 

Jessie  Hickman  Bond,  Coburg,  A.  B.,  130. 
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Clyde  T.  Bonney,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  109. 
Eugene  Boone,  Riley,  A.  B.,  66. 
Fred  Wright  Booth,  Wasco,  Bus.,  42, 
John  J.  Boyum,  Franklin,  Bus.,  36. 
Lester  G.  Bradley,  Medford,  A.  B.,  72. 
Belle  Brown,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  36. 
Grace  Brown,  Eugene. 
H.  A.  Brown,  San  Francisco,  Spec. 
Anne  Elizabeth  Brownlee,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  71. 
Estelle  Barbara  Brownlee,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  56. 
Joseph  G.  Brownlee,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Edwin  Rodell  Bryson,  Corvallis,  A.  B.,  34. 
Roscoe  S.  Bryson,  Corvallis,  A.  B.,  88. 
Clara  Buffington,  Oakland,  Bus.,  42. 
Bertha  Buford,  Salem,  Spec. 
Annetta  Burr,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Ida  Calef,  Coburg,  B.  S.,  109. 
Orange  Callison,  Pleasant  Hill,  Eng.,  62. 
-  Oscar  F.  Callison,  Pleasant  Hill,  Eng.,  52. 
James  H.  Carrico,  Oregon  City,  A.  B.,  72. 
Walter  T.  Carroll,  Union,  B.  S.,  130. 
Roy  Garfield  Case,  Newport,  B.  S.,  130. 
Calvin  Casteel,  Creswell,  C.  E.,  130. 
H.  D.  Cherry,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  121. 
Lloyd  C.  Cherry,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Clive  S.  Cheshire,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130 
Earl  Harden  Church,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  26. 
Lulu  Virginia  Cleaver,  Portland,  A.  B.,  130. 
Alfred  Alexander  Cleveland,  Astoria,  A.  B.,  78. 
Regina  Cleveland,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  112. 
J.  Russell  Coleman,  Salem,  B.  S.,  130. 
Dorothy  E.  Cooper,  Independence,  A.  B.,  34. 
Maude  Cooper,  Independence,  B.  S.,  57. 
Pearl  Cooper,  Independence,  B.  S  ,  72. 
Cora  L.  Copple,  Hood  River,  Ped.,  42. 
Maude  Cornwall,  Marshfield,  A.  B.,  68. 
Elvin  J.  Crawford,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  107. 
Edward  E.  Crossen,  La  Grande,  B.  L. 
Dorothea  P.  Dale,  Eugene,  Spec. 
Floyd  Daly,  Dallas,  A.  B.,  130. 
Howard  Davis,  Portland,  A.  B.,  51. 
Merritt  Davis,  Eugene,  B.  S. 
Mahlon  Harlow  Day,  Creswell,  A.  B.,  68. 
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Ivan  DeLashtnutt,  Portland,  C.  E.,  75. 

Edith  M.  Denny,  McCoy,  B.  S.,  59. 

Hubert  E.  Derrick,  Eddyville,  Bus.,  42. 

Rose  Caroline  Dickenson,  Burns,  Spec,  130. 

Stella  Dorris,  Eugene,  Spec,  118. 

Arthur  J.  Douglas,  Pendleton,  Spec,  130. 

Clarence  William  Drinkwater,  Harney,  Bus.,  42. 

Grace  Driver,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 

Amy  Dunn,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 

Charles  Arthur  Eastland,  Eugene,  Spec,  36. 

Rosetta  Eastland,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 

John  Matthew  Edmunson,  Goshen,  A.  B.,  Sen. 

Ivcon  Rufus  Edmunson,  Goshen,  A.  B.,  53. 

Enno  V.  Ehwegen,  Eugene,  Spec,  130. 

Dillard  A.  Elkins,  Dallas,  A.  B.,  130. 

Claud  J.  Engle,  Pendleton,  Bus.,  39. 

Clara  Rosalia  Evenson,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 

Lincoln  E.  Farrington,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  38. 

Fred  Fisk,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 

Jesse  K.  Plint,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 

Clyde  VanNeis  Fogle,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 

George  N.  Frazier,  Eugene,  Spec,  116. 

Theresa  Friendly,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  53. 

Abbie  Jane  Fry,  Lebanon,  A.  B.,  34. 

Leland  I.  Gale,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  B.  S.,  112. 

Lenora  Elizabeth  Gale,  Olympia,  Wash.,  B.  L.,  130. 

Hattie  Geary,  Halsey,  B.  S.,  114. 

Susie  Bacon  Gibbs,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  74. 

George  Washington  Gilbert,  Baker  City,  B.  S.,  105. 

Jessie  M.  Gilfillan,  Union,  B.  S.,  109. 

A.  L.  Gilleland,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  71. 

Zida  A.  Goldsmith,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  106. 

Oscar  Gorrell,  Jacksonville,  B.  S.,  124. 

Hugh  H.  Gray,  Eugene,  Spec 

Norman  Gray,  Florence,  Spec,  117. 

Lizzie  Griffin,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  73. 

Anna  M.  Grimes,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  68. 

William  Grimes,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  68. 

Zolo  Grimes,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  68. 

Osman  Hagar,  Heppner,  B.  S.,  109. 

Fannie  Hammett,  Eugene,  Ped.,  42. 

John  Handsaker,  Pleasant  Hill,  A.  B.,  130. 

Calvin  B,  Hanna,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  109. 
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Herbert  Ramage  Hanna,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Kate  E.  Hanna,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Stuart  Bates  Hanna,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 
Ada  Belle  Hanson,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Edith  M.  Harris,  Eugene,  B.'S.,  56. 
M.  Curtis  Harris,  Eugene,  A.  B.,   56. 
Wistar  Hawthorne,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Ella  Hayden,  Isabel,  Ped.,  42. 
Elbry  Hays,  Harrisburg,  A.  B.,  130. 
Eddie  P.  Hays,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  130. 
Ansel  F.  Hemenway,  Springfield,  B.  S.,  130. 
Fannie  Dean  Hemenway,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
May  Mary  Hemenway,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Oscar  E.  D.  Hemenway,  Springfield,  B.  S.,  68. 
Formosa  Henderson,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Spec. 
Robert  Strong  Henderson,  Portland,  Bus.,  42. 
Ada  Dale  Hendricks,  Eugene,  B.  L.,  34. 
Fred  David  Herbold,  Eugene,  Eng.,  38. 
John  Lestine  Higgins,  Monmouth,  A.  B.,  39. 
Chas.  Fulton  Hobson,  Astoria,  Spec,  109. 
Walt  Hodes,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
Philo  Holbrook,  Portland,  B.  S.,  56. 
Moody  Hollis,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  109. 
Guy  Holman,  Portland,  Bus.,  42. 
Chas.  Horn,  Irving,  Bus.,  42. 
Blaine  Hovey,  Eugene,  B.  L.,  68. 
Emmett  Howard,  Irving,  Bus.,  42. 
Dwight  O.  Howell,  Halsey,  Eng.,  62. 
Oren  Howe,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  121. 
Daisy  Hunt,  Zena,  Bus.,  42. 
Lester  Gilbert  Hulin,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Alma  Hurssell,  Portland,  Eng.,  62. 
_Roy  H.  Hurley,  Portland,  B.  L.,  55. 
Henry  Arthur  In  wall,  Irving,  A.  B.,  130. 
Esther  E.  Johnson,  Eugene,  Spec,  no. 
Virgil  Victor  Johnson ,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Lydia  Justina  Johnson,  Salem,  B.  S.,  130. 
Lotta  Johnston,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 
William  Judkins,  Fairmount,  Bus.,  42. 
Clarence  Whittier  Keene,  Salem,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Homer  I.  Keeney,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  34. 
Kate  Sheridan  Kelly,  Springfield,  A.  B.,  34. 
Ethel  G.  Kelty,  McCoy,  Spec,  68. 
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Maud  Kenworthy,  Portland,  A.  B.,  57. 

Abbie  Kenyon,  Burns,  B.  S.,  130. 

Maud  Kerns,  Eugene,  Spec,  68. 

Geary  Kimbrell,  Pendleton,  B.  S.,  130. 

Erank  R.  Kingsley,  Fairmount,  A.  B.,  68. 

Ethel  C.  Kinsey,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  107. 

Delmon  Vernon  Kuykendall,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 

William  Allison  Kuykendall,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  126. 

Dora  Laird,  Pleasant  Hill,  Eng.,  62. 

Barbara  Lauer,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 

Henrietta  Lauer,  Eugene,  B.  S. ,  53. 

John  H.  Lewis,  Newport,  B.  S.,  130. 

Archie  Wilber  Livermore,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 

Jessie  Livermore,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  109. 

John  L.  Loomis,  Newport,  B.  S.,  109. 

Chester  Elmer  Langway,  Malheur,  Bus.,  42. 

Helen  Ruth  Loveridge,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 

Balm  Mann,  Zena,  A.  B.,  51. 

Marius  B.  Marcellus,  Oakland,  A.  B. 

Mary  Ellis  Marsh,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  72. 

Louis  C.  Martin,  The  Dalles,  Div.,  A.  B.,  130. 

George  Marx,  Eugene,  Eng.,  55. 

Carrie  L  Matlock.  Eugene,  B.  L.,  34. 

Ella  E.  McAlister,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

F.  N.  McAlister,  Eugene,  Spec,  125. 

Mary  L.  McAlister,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  68. 

Seth  H.  McAlister,  Eugene,  Spec,  11 1. 

Jessie  B.  McClung,  Eugene,  Grad. 

Will  E.  McClure,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 

Charles  E.  McClure,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 

Julian  N.  McFadden,  Corvallis,  B.  L.,  49. 

Anna  McGee,  EUensburg,  Bus.  31. 

Fred  McHargue,  Brownsville,  Spec 

Walter  A.  McHargue,  Brownsville,  Bus.,  42. 

Enis  Levant  McPherson,  Springfield,  Div.,  Spec 

John  Adrian  Merryman,  Hillsboro,  Spec,  130. 

Anna  Laura  Miller,  Grants  Pass,  A.  B.,  38. 

Charles  Miller,  Eugene,  B.  L.,  130. 

Harry  Edgar  Miller,  Irving,  Eng.  62. 

Henry  George  Miller,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 

Winifred  K.  Miller,  Grants  Pass,  B.  L.,  109. 

Alfred  K.  Mills,  Iowa,  A.  B.,  105. 

C.  F.  Moore,  Illinois,  A.  B.,  130. 
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Earl  Mount,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  125. 

Frederick  William  Mulkey,  Portland,  A.  B.,  Sen. 

Philip  J.  Mulkey,  Pleasant  Hill,  A.  B.,  109. 

Thomas  W.  Munroe,  Eugene,    Bus.,  42, 

Herbert  Murch,  Coburg,  A.  B.,  51, 

Grace  Mary  Murray,  Eugene, .68. 

Carl  Narregan,  Medford,  B.  L.,  56. 

John  R.  Nash,  Halsey,  B.  S.,  115. 

John  Newsome,  Prineville,  A.  B.,  51. 

Jessie  J.  NicoUe,  Seaton,  Bus.,  42. 

Ida  Noffsinger,  Halsey,  B.  S.,  34. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Norton,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 

O.  Perry  Overton,  Eugene,  A,  B.,  51. 

William  Elmer  Overholt,  Canyon  City,  Spec. 

Guy  H.  Ostrander,  Union,  B.  S.,  109. 

Henrietta  Valence  Owen,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 

Cora  Estelle  Pattee,  Portland,  A.  B.,  57. 

Kate  Valence  Patterson,  Eugene,  B.  L.,  34. 

Clara  B.  Pengra,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  81. 

Jennie  Peterson,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  126. 

Ed.  D.  Poill,  Springfield,  Bus.,  25. 

Lulu  Poill,  Springfield,  Eng.,  62. 

Thomas  Warner  Pool,  Junction,  Eng.,  62 

Mable  Powell,  Astoria,  Spec,  121. 

Ellis  T.  Prather,  Sell  wood,  B.  S.,  117. 

Ora  Read,  Pleasant  Hill,  B.  S.,  130. 

Lawrence  Arthur  Read,  Sell  wood,  B.  S.,  88. 

Clarence  L.  Reams,  Jacksonville,  B.  S.,  109. 

Ethel  Genevieve  Reid,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

Lenna  Leotta  Reid,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

Lulu  M.  Renshaw,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  68. 

Roy  Renshaw,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  109. 

Bird  Baker  Richards,  McCoy,  A.  B.,  56. 

Marshal  Ney  Richardson,  Scio,  Spec,  130. 

Jacob  H.  Rinearson,  Oregon  City,  Bus.,  42. 

Anna  Mary  Roberts,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  Sen. 

Stella  Robinson,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  34. 

Ida  Bell  Roe,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 

O.  A.  Rowland,  Eugene,  Bus.,  31. 

Frank  W.  Sanders,  Empire  City,  C.  E.,  130. 

May  Sanders,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  116. 

Elsie  Schwarzschild,  Eugene,  Spec,  iii. 

Julius  Schwarzschild,  Eugene.  A    B     xc^. 
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Morris  Schwarzschild,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  io6. 
Sadie  Sears,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  130. 
Vestella  Sears,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  130. 
Harry  Senders,  Junction,  B.  S.,  108. 
Archie  Earl  Sargent,  Dexter,  A.  B.,  130. 
Averna  Maud  Sharp,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Ada  Sharpies,  Eugene,  Grad. 
Edward  P.  Shattuck,  Portland,  A.  B.,  41. 
C.  V.  Sheridan,  Walker,  Bus.,  42. 
Oliver  P.  Sheridan,  Walker,  A.  B.,  130. 
Mable  Simmons,  Eugene,  Eng.,  62. 
Bertha  E.  Slater,  La  Grande,  Spec. 
Will  Carlton  Smith,  Turner,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Maud  A.  Speer,  Junction,  Bus.,  42. 
John  L.  Stalker,  Carson,  C.  E.,  125. 
W.  Hyde  Stalker,  Carson,  A.  B.,  56. 
May  Ellen  Stearns,  Oakland,  A.  B.,  130. 
Mary  L.  Stearns,  Fairmount,  Bus.,  42. 
Young  Roy  Stearns,  Oakland,  A.  B.,  121, 
Cecelia  B.  Stevenson,  La  Grande,  Spec. 
Lester  H.  Stevenson,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  130. 
Ruth  Stevenson,  Eugene,  Eng.,  46. 
Anna  Stone,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  Spec. 
Ole  T.  Storaasli,  Silverton,  A.  B.,  114. 
Blanche  Straight,  Eugene,  Eng.,  62. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Straub,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  81. 
Vincent  John  Straub,  Eugene,  A.  B,,  70, 
Lillie  Sweeney,  Loraine,  B.  S. ,  130. 
Blanche  M.  Taylor,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  33. 
Frank  M.  Taylor,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Harriet  Taylor,  Eugene,  Spec,  130. 
Jesse  Gray  Taylor,  Philomath,  Spec,   122. 
Bertha  Rowena  Templeton,  Halsey,  B.  S.,  130. 
Charles  L.  Templeton,  Halsey,  Eng. 
P'red  M.  Templeton,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  34. 
Harry  Sumner  Templeton,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Ermine  Louise  Thompson,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Mary  Thompson,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  68. 
Sibyl  Thurston,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  52. 
Nellie  Towne,  Phoenix,  Eng.,  62. 
Lee  M.  Travis,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  37. 
Theodore  Bait  Tyre,  Penn.,  A.  B.,  34. 
Margaret  Underwood,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 
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Owen  Meredith  VatiDuyn,  Coburg,  B.  S.,  35. 
Walter  VanDuyne,  Heppner,  B.  S.,  109. 
Edith  F.  Veazie,  Dallas,  A.  B. ,  34. 
Levi  E   Walton,  Halsey,  Bus.,  42. 
Mary  E.  Walton,  Halsey,  Bus.,  42. 
William  Warin,  McCoy,  B.  S.,  119. 
P'lorence  Dombey  Watkins,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  53. 
Hersey  McCarter  Watkins,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  108. 
Charles  W.  Wester,  Ballston.  B.  S.,  51. 
James  R.  Wester,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  104. 
Thomas  W.  Wester,  Ballston,  A.  B.,  107. 
Wilbur  L.  Wester,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  70. 
Bert  Whipple,  Cheyenne,  Wy.,  B.  S.,  117. 
Cyrus  A.  Whipple,  Cheyenne,  Wy.,  B.  3-,  68. 
Lena  W.  Whipple,  Eugene,  Eng.,  62. 
Frank  P.  White,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  34. 
William  J.  White,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  109. 
Ella  Whiting,  Burns,  Eng.,  62. 
Sama  Whitley,  Eugene,  Eng.,  42.  * 

Charles  A.  Whitsett,  Cottage  Grove,  Bus.,  42. 
Charles  W.  Whittlesey,  Portland,  B.  S.,  130. 
Walter  L.  Whittlesey,  Portland,  A.  B.,  109. 
George  C.  Widmer,  Eugene,  Spec. 
Gertrude  Widmer,  Eugene,  B.  S.  35. 
Margarette  M.  Widmer,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  74. 
Frank  L.  Wilkins,  Eugene,  Spec.  71. 
Maude  Wilkins,  Eugene,  A,  B.,  Sen. 
Mattie  Wilkinson,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  no. 
Tessa  A.  Williams,  Coburg,  Bus.,  33. 
Claire  Willoughby,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  70. 
Kate  E.  Wilson,  Springfield,  Eng.,  62. 
Winifred  J.  Wilson,  Pleasant  Hill,  Bus.,  42. 
C.  A.  Wintermeier,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Frank  B.  Wire,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  117. 
Melvile  T.  Wire,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Emma  Wold,  NebravSka,  Grad. 
Grace  I.  Wold,  Nebraska,  A.  B.,  iii. 
Irving  Wold,  Nebraska,  A.  B.,  107. 
Jean  R.  Wald,  Nebraska,  Spec. 
Hally  E.  Wood,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  113. 
Clinton  E.  Woodson,  Currinsville,  A.  B.,  34. 
Cora  E.  Wylie,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  107. 
Louise  C.  Yoran,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
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Pearl  Young,  Point  Terrace,  Bus.,  42. 
Vinnie  Verdella  Young,  Oakland,  A.  B.,  130. 
William  Samuel  Young,  California,  A.  B.,  51. 
May  Zumwalt,  Irving,  Eng.,  62. 


Summsitty  333. 


STUDH^^TS  Ifi  THE  UHl^Et^SITY  HXTHJiSIOfl  DEPH^TIWEflT. 


(Not  in  residence  at  Kugene). 


George  Byron,  Olalla. 

L.  Belle  Gladdis,  Goble. 

A.  C.  Strange,  Beaver  Creek. 

Lucile  Stalker,  Huntington. 

Walter  R.  Stalker,  Carson. 

V.  L.  Holt,  Talent. 

A.  W.  Long,  Salem. 

Mosie  Walsh,  Olalla. 

Rosa  B.  Parrot,  Roseburg. 

Minnie  M.  Tasker,  Jefferson. 

Violet  V.  Cavana,  LaGrande. 

Eva  Wentworth,  Coburg. 

Lena  Pagenkopf,  Wells. 

Lester  Geer,  Dallas. 

Alfred  A.  Johnson,  Empire  City. 

Hattie  Moore,  Greenville. 

R.  A.  Rossman,  West  Chehalem. 

W.  Cavanaugh,  Sumner. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Carter  Klamath  Agy. 

R*  B.  Cummins,  Touchet,  Wash. 

Matie  Train,  Portland. 

L.  J.  Gates,  Fossil. 

E.  Southwick,  Tillamook. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Potter,  Portland. 

Cliff  Abrams,  Crawfordsville. 

SutnmEitty  50. 


Madge  Dunn,  Waldport. 

Hattie  Sternweis,  Boyd. 

Madge  Neill,  Oswego. 

Edward  Robison,  Arago. 

ZopherAgee,  Wilbur. 

C.  A.  Craft,  Portland. 

Josephine  Foss,  Siuslaw. 

Wm.  F.  Volkmar,  Etelka. 

Nettie  L.  Hoover,  Fossil. 

Etta  S.  Warner,  Pilot  Rock. 

Miss  R.  T.  Smith,  Salem. 

Elmer  Jordan,  Franklin. 

Anna  C.  Davidson,  Portland. 

Maud  A.  Pittenger,  Portland. 

C.  D.  Brooks,  Nye. 

Anna  Collins,  Huntington. 

Eva  Pierce,  Free  water. 

Matie  E.  Swann,  Crawfordsville. 

A.  R.  Siegmund,  Klumb. 

Albion  Kohler,  Fossil. 

W.  J.  Carter,  Klamath  Agency. 

P\  G.  Butler,  Klamath  Agency. 

W.  A.  Sullivan,  Klamath  Agency. 

M.  C.  B.  Watkins  Klamath  Agency. 

Mary  A.  Harrington,  Klamath  Agy. 


Total,  College  of  Iiettei<s,  383. 
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FACUliTY. 

C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D., 

President, 

HON.  W.  B.  GILBERT, 

Of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law. 

HON.  L.  L.  McARTHUR, 

Formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  Lecturer 
on  Pleading. 

HON.  C.  B.  BELLINGER, 

U.  S.  District  Judge,  Lecturer  on  Equity. 
Mr.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON, 

Of  the  Oregon  Bar,  L.  L.  B.  of  Georgetown,  Lecturer  on  the  Common 
IjOM,  the  Jjaw  of  Contracts,  and  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

This  Law  School  is  held  in  the  city  of  Portland.  The  lectures 
are  delivered  at  3:15  and  7:15  p.  m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland 
Business  College.  Lectures  in  the  Junior  year  are  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  entire  course  consists  of  two  sessions  of  about  thirty 
weeks  each,  from  October  to  May  inclusive.  The  next  session 
opens  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30th,  1896. 

The  text-books  in  the  Junior  year  are  Blackstone,  Kent,  and 
Parsons  on  Contracts.  In  the  Senior  year,  Gould  on  Pleading, 
Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Pomeroy  on  Equity,  Cooley  on  Constitu- 
tional Limitations,  and  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon.  "Cox's 
Questions"  will  be  found  useful  in  the  work  of  the  first  year. 
The  cost  of  Blackstone  and  the  Question  Book  is  $12.50,  and 
they  may  be  had  from  the  professor  in  charge. 

The  tuition  fee  is  sixty  dollars  (in  gold)  per  session,  payable 
in  equal  installments  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  January  and 
March.  Regular  attendance  is  necessary,  and  no  deduction  can 
I)e  made  on  account  of  absence.  The  final  examination  fee  (non- 
returnable)  is  ten  dollars. 

Applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed  to 

Professor  Richard  H.  Thornton, 

Attorney  at  Law, 
College  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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CIiASS   op   1896. 


G.  A.  Adams. 

O.  F.  Akin. 

A.  P.  Armstrong. 

W.  C.  Avery. 

F.  S.  Bennett. 

F.  A.  Blochberger. 

S.  Bloom. 

S.  H.  Bloomer. 

W.  O.  Buffington. 

D.  P.  Cartwright, 

O.  S.  Dwier. 

H.  C.  Eastham. 

A.  M.  Esson. 

H.  Y.  Freedman. 
F.  A.  French. 
John  Gebbie. 
James  H.  Gibson,  B.  S. 
H.  W.  Goddard. 

B.  W.  Grant. 
D.  A.  Grout. 

H.  S.  Gullixson. 
F.  E.  Harlow. 
F.  F.  Freeman. 


J.  J.  Heilner. 
T.  D.  Honeyman. 
H.  W.  Huston,  B.  S. 
J.  P.  Kennedy. 
G.  P.  Lent. 

B.  M.  Lombard. 
Thomas  McCusker. 
Edwin  Mays. 

E.  O.  Miller. 
J.  P.  MofFett. 
J.  B.  Mulloy. 
S.  B.  Riggen. 
H.  C.  Robertson. 
Lewis  Russell. 
Waldemar  Seton. 
J.  A.  Strowbridge. 
Isaac  Swett. 
A.  P.  TifFt. 

C.  T.  Tooze. 
A.  Wagner. 
W.  S.  Ward. 

A.  H.  Withington. 
N.  E.  Wood. 


CLiASS   op    1897. 


W.  P.  Adams. 

F.  O.  Burkhardt. 

G.  W.  Caldwell. 
M.^H.  Carter. 
O.  D.  Cochran. 
J.  D.  Coffey. 
W.  A.  Coffey. 
T.  L.  Cole. 

N.  Conn. 
C.  W.  Durrette. 
A.  M.  Ellsworth. 
R.  S.  Farrel. 
R.  W.  Galloway. 


J,  W.  Mills. 
H.  E.  Northup. 
F.  Olson. 
L.  L.  Paget. 
O.  M.  Rankin. 
Dexter  Rice. 
CM.  Robinson. 
R.  F.  Robinson. 
J.  W.  Rowland. 
A.  M.  Shannon. 
C,  N.  Scherer. 
W,  W.  Sibray. 
W.  W.  Sproul. 
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C.  H.  Gilbert.  R.  L.  Stevens. 

F.  W.  Gotnph.  J.  H.  Stewart. 

Robert  Haydn.  John  VanZante. 

A.  N.  Holman.  P.  M.  Weddell. 

C,  M.  Kahn.  G.  A.  Wikander. 


SCHOOLi  OF  ^VTHDICH^H. 
pacuiiTV. 

C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D., 

President, 

S.  E.  JOSEPHI,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Psychological 

Medicine. 

CTTETIS  C.  STRONG,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Clinical 

Obstetrics. 

HOLT  C.  WILSON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

OTTO  S.  BINSWANGER,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

K.  A.  J.  McKENZIE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

RICHARD  NUNN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

J.  F.  BELL,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia,  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
M.  A.  FLYNN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology. 
G.  M.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

W.  H.  SAYLOR,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Genito-  Urinary  Organs  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 
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GHflEt^flli  IfipOl^mflTIOfl. 


The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  advancing  the  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation to  a  higher  level  and  having  already  heretofore  increased 
its  requirements  for  graduation  from  two  to  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures, now,  in  accordance  with  its  intention,  stated  in  the  last 
catalogue,  announces  itself  as  a  graded  school  occupying  the  ad- 
vanced rank  of  those  requiring  from  their  students  as  a  condi- 
tion of  graduation,  attendance  upon  four  full  courses  of  lectures 
in  a  regular  medical  college. 

Full  particulars  as  to  proper  credit  to  be  given  for  equivalents 
for  the  first  year  course,  entrance,  examinations,  etc.,  may  be 
found  under  the  head  of  "Requirements  for  Admission."  Infor- 
mation as  to  credit  for  previous  courses  of  lectures  taken  in  other 
approved  medical  colleges,  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  '^Re- 
quirements for  Graduation.^' 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  tenth  regular  annual  session  will 
be  delivered  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.,  7,  1896.  Students  are 
requested  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion, so  that  they  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of  knowledge  to  be 
derived  from  the  opening  lectures. 


liOCflTIOfl. 

The  new  college  building,  located  corner  Twenty-third  and 
Lovejoy  streets,  opposite  Good  Samaritan  hospital,  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  during  the  session  of  1892-93.  It  is  a  model 
of  convenience,  being  furnished  with  all  the  aids  to  medioal  ed- 
ucation which  modern  advancement  requires. 

St.  Vincent's  new  hospital  is  located  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  college  building  on  a  tract  of  five  acres.  The  portion  now 
completed  and  occupied  is  260  feet  long,  an  average  of  60  feet 
wide  and  is  6  stories  in  height  including  the  basement.  It  con- 
tains 350  beds  and  is  admirably  fitted,  in  other  respects,  with  the 
most  modern  furnishings  and  appliances. 

Good  Samaritan  hospital  is  delightfully  located  near  the  foot 
of  the  western  hills,  containing  125  beds,  and  is  rich  in  clinical 
material  of  all  kinds.  These  two  hospitals  afford  opportunities 
to  the  students  of  this  college  for  variety  of  clinical  work  and  in- 
struction unsurpassed  by  anything  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Their  close  proximity  to  the  college  clusters  the  buildings  for 
both  didactic  and  clinical  instruction,  so  that  the  necessity  for 
the  student  to  travel  long  distances  in  order  to  properly  carry  on 
his  work  is  overcome  and  thus  much  valuable  time  saved  to  him. 

Hospital  clinics  (besides  dispensary  clinics)  are  held  three 
days  of  the  week  during  the  session.  Opportunities  are  given 
students  to  make  diagnosis  of  disease  and  prescribe  treatment 
therefor;  and  operations  of  endless  variety  are  performed  (in  pres- 
ence of  the  class,)  according  to  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
modern  surgery. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  instructing  the  student  in 
methods  of  examination  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  of  both  medi- 
cal and  surgical  cases  and  the  use  of  appropriate  instruments 
for  that  purpose. 

As  has  been  done  during  past  sessions,  each  senior  student 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  and  conduct,  under 
proper  supervision,  cases  of  midwifery.  This  affords  under-grad- 
uates  a  practical  knowledge  of  midwifery,  which  must  prove  of 
great  value  in  their  future  professional  work. 

First  Year. — Anatomy,  with  dissections;  Normal  Histology, 
General  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Physiology. 
Examinations  at  end  of  year  in  Osteology  and  Syndesmology, 
Normal  Histology,  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Elementar}'-  Materia 
Medica,  Physiology  (Prox.  Principles  and  the  Blood.) 

Second  Year. — Anatomy,  with  dissections,  finished  (except 
nervous  system);  Anatomy  of  Nervous  System,  Physiology,  fin- 
ished; Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work,  finished;  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  finished;  Microscopy  and  Histology,  with  lab- 
oratory work;  Principles  of  Medicine,  Pathology,  Principles  of 
Surgery  and  Bandaging,  Elementary  Gynaecology,  Hygiene,  Ob- 
stetrics (Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Embryology),  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Examinations  at  end  of  year: — Anatomy  (except  nervous  system); 
Physiology  (final),  Chemistry  (final),  Materia  Medica  and  Ther. 
apeutics  (final).  Principles  of  Medicine,  Principles  of  Surgery, 
Elementary  Gynaecology,  Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Embryology. 

Third  Year. — Medical  Jurisprudence,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  General  Therapeutics,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery and  Bandaging,  Military  and  Operative  Surgery,  Pathology 
with  laboratory  work,  Paediatrics,  Hygiene,  Anatomy  of  Nervous 
System,  Gynaecology,  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Physical  Diagno- 
sis, Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Obstetrics,  Clinics,  all;  Micro- 
scopy, Histology  and  Bacteriology  with  laboratory  work.  Ex- 
aminations in  Principles  of  Medicine,  Principles  of  Surgery, 
Pathology  (final).  Anatomy  of  Nervous  System  (final),  Gynaecol- 
ogy, Physical  Diagnosis,  Obstetrics. 
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Fourth  Year, — Medical  Jurisprudence,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Military  and  Ope- 
rative Surgery;  Clinics,  all;  Gynsecology,  except  elementary;  Gen - 
ito-Urinary  Diseases,  Ophthalmology  and  Otology;  Obstetrics, 
except  Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Embryology,  Microscopy  and  Bac- 
teriology, with  laboratory  work;  Paediatrics,  Insanity.  Examina- 
tions:— Final  in  above. 

All  students  are  privileged  to  attend  all  didactic  lectures,  but 
only  such  as  are  laid  down  in  the  schedule  are  compulsory. 


Students  desiring  to  matriculate  are  required  to  undergo  ex- 
aminations for  admission,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz: 

1. — Applicants  w^ho  present  certificates  of  having  successfully 
passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Letters 
or  of  Science  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  or  some  other  recog- 
nized university  or  college. 

2. — Applicants  who  present  diplomas  or  certificates  of  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Oregon,  or  of  some  other  recog- 
nized university  or  college. 

3. — Applicants  who  present  diplomas  or  certificates  of  grad- 
uation from  recognized  high  schools  or  academies. 

4. — Applicants  w^ho  present  a  teacher's  certificate,  granted 
by  a  recognized  City,  County  or  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

5. — Applicants  who  present  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  state  normal  school. 

6. — Applicants  who  have  attended  in  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, or  other  recognized  university  or  college,  the  required  course 
to  entitle  them  to  enter  as  second  year  students  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  this  school  (see  page  81). 

Applicants  who  do  not  comply  with  any  of  the  above,  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  branches, 
such  as  composition,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic  (including 
simple  fractions).  A  knowledge  of  physics  and  elementary  Latin 
will  also  be  required.  Avery's  Natural  Philosophy,  Peck's  Ganot 
or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  and  Smith's  Principia  Latina, 
Part  I,  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  required  in  the  latter  sub- 
jects. Students  desiring  to  enter,  and  who  are  not  prepared  in 
Physics  or  Latin  as  above,  may  be  allowed  to  matriculate  upon 
condition  that  they  shall  present  themselves  and  pass  the  exam- 
inations therein  at  the  end  of  their  first  year.  Special  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  private  tuition    in   these  branches   w^hen 
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desired.  Graduates  of  other  regular  medical  colleges  in  good 
standing,  where  an  entrance  examination  equivalent  to  our  own 
is  required,  will  be  admitted  as  students  of  the  fourth  course  in 
this  institution  without  any  examination. 


EQUlVflLiHflTS    pOH   pI^ST    VEfll^. 

In  case  the  student  does  not  spend  his  first  year  of  the  four 
years  curriculum  in  a  medical  college,  the  first  year  may  be  spent 
in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1. — In  the  University  of  Oregon  in  the  study  of  chemistry, 
physics,  histology,  osteology  and  physiology. 

2. — In  a  recognized  university  or  college  where  the  above 
named  subjects  form  part  of  the  curriculum.  A  certificate  from 
such  a  university  or  college  that  the  applicant  has  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  these  branches,  will  exempt  him  from 
further  examination  in  them  for  entrance  as  a  second  year 
student. 

3. — Students  who  have  passed  one  year  in  studying  the  above 
subjects  under  private  tuition  may  present  themselves  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  for  examination  therein 
and  if  found  proficient  will  be  ndmitted  as  second  year  students, 
provided  they  pass  the  necessary  preliminary  examination.  (See 
page  81).  Certificates  of  private  study  under  a  physician  or 
otherwise  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination. 

4. — Graduates  of  recognized  dental  and  pharmacy  schools  will 
be  admitted  to  third  year  without  examination,  except  the  matric- 
ulation examination,  provided  they  have  conformed  to  the  re- 
quirements for  first  and  second  years. 

5. — Students  holding  tickets  from  other  recognized  medical 
colleges  will  receive  proper  credit  for  attendance  and  examina- 
tions and  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  accordingly. 
The  preliminary  examination  of  the  college  which  issued  the 
tickets  must  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  college,  other- 
wise the  matriculation  examination  lacking  must  be  taken. 

6. — Graduates  of  other  regular  medical  colleges  in  goodstiind- 
ing  will  be  admitted  as  students  of  the  fourth  year. 

By  ^^ recognized''^  is  meant  recognized  by  this  faculty. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  a  student  be  credited  with  attend- 
ance upon  two  courses  of  lectures,  unless  such  courses  have  been 
in  different  calendar  years. 

Diplomas  from  Homeopathic,  Eclectic  and  other  irregular 
schools  of  medicine  will  not  be  recognized. 
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Before  admission,  every  student  is  required  to  obtain  the 
Dean's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  present  himself  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  register  his  name  as  a  student  in  the  Medical 
Department,  and  pay  his  fee.  New  students  will  be  assigned 
seats  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  matriculation. 


HXPE|SISES  Ifi  THE   IWHDlCflli  SCHOOIi. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

To  those  who  enter  at  beginning  of  first  year: 

First  year:     Matriculation $5  00 

Fee  for  course 130  00 

One-quarter  examination  fee 7  50 

Second  year :     Fee  for  course: 130  00 

$3  00  deposit  for  laboratory  breakage,     (Keturnable). 
One-quarter  examination  fee 7  50 

Third  year:     Fee  for  course 100  00 

One-quarter  examination  fee 7  50 

Fourth  year:     Fee  for  course Free 

One-quarter  examination  fee 7  50 

To  those  entering  beginning  of  second  year  (not  having  taken 
a  course  in  this  college): 

Second  year:     Matriculation 5  00 

Fee  for  course 130  00 

$3  00  deposit  for  laboratory  breakage.     (Returnable) 
One-third  examination  fee 10  00 

Third  year:     Fee  for  course 130  00 

One-third  examination  fee 10  00 

Fourth  year :     Fee  for  course 30  00 

One-third  examination  fee 10  00 

To  those  who  enter  beginning  of  third  year  (not  having  taken 
a  course  in  this  college): 

Third  year:     Matriculation 5  00 

Fee  for  course 130  00 

One-half  examination  fee 15  00 

Fourth  year:     Fee  for  course 50  00 

One-half  exanunation  fee 15  00 
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To  those  who  enter  beginning  of  fourth  year  (not  having  tak- 
en a  course  in  this  college): 

Fourth  year:     Matriculation 5  00 

Fee  for  course 100  00 

Examination  fee 30  00 


HOSPITALi   RPPOlfiTJAUfiTS. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  by  which  the  college  has 
in  its  gift  two  appointments  each  year  of  house  surgeons  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  board  and  lodging  will  be  furnished  free  at 
the  hospital.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  the 
graduate  to  acquire  in  the  wards  of  a  well  equipped  hospital, 
without  any  expense,  a  practical  knowledge  by  clinical  experience 
and  actual  practice. 

The  house  surgeons  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  will  also  be  sup- 
plied from  the  alumni  of  this  college. 


PI^IZES. 

SAVLOR  MEDAL.  The  Saylor  Gold  Medal,  founded  by 
Prof.  Saylor,  will  be  awarded  to  the  graduate  passing  the  best  ex- 
amination in  all  branches. 

KOEHLER  riEDAL.  The  Koehler  Gold  Medal,  founded  by 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Koehler,  will  be  awarded  to  the  undergraduate  who 
obtains  the  highest  total  mark  in  Anatomy  in  final  examination 
in  that  branch.  Provided  such  mark  is  obtained  in  the  regu- 
larly appointed  years  for  such  examination.  The  medal  will  be 
presented  to  the  winner  only  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  this 
college. 

For  full  particulars  address  the  Dean, 

S.  E.  JosEPHi,  M.  D., 
Dekum  Block.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  FOH  THE  SCHOOli  Op  fTlEDICIflE. 


The  foUo^xiing  list  of  books  is  given  as  a  guide  to  the  student. 


SUBJECT. 


Anatomy  .  . 
Physiology  . 
Chemistry  . 


Materia 'Medica  . 


Gray  

Dalton 

Fowne  ... 

f  Potter     . . . 
i  Bartholow 


FOR  REFERENCE. 


Quain. 

Kirke,  Yeo,  Foster,  Flint. 
Attfield,   Richter,    I^effman,    Seni- 
ple's  "Aids  to  Chemistry." 

Nat.  Disp.,  U.  S.  Disp.,  Ringer. 
Gross,  Wyeth. 


!  fBryant 

Surgery J  Ashurst     .... 

1  I  Moullin 

I 

^,  J  X.       .•  !  rosier ,1 

Theory  and  Practice J  Roberts     ^  Pepper,  Reynolds 

'  ( I^oomis 


Diagnosis \  f  IvOomis. . . 

I  (  Fenwick  . 


Obstetrics 

Diseases  of  Children  . 
Gynaecology 


Ophthalmology  . 
Otology 


( Lusk    

I  I^eischman 

^  Starr 

)  Smith 


Pathology  and  Histology. 

I^aryngology 

Dermatology 

Toxicology 

Orthopaedic  Surgery  .  .  .  . 

Nervous  Diseases 

Insanity 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases  . 
Medical  Jurispruden  ce,  . 

Hygiene 

Bacteriology 


I  Thomas  & 


Muude  \ 


Juler  . .    . . 
Roosa     . . . 

Gibb    .... 
Bosworth 
Duhring 
Taylor  . . 


M.  Allen  Starr. . 

Blanford 

Keys 

Taylor        

Rohe  

Fraenkel    


;Gee. 

Amer.  System  of  Obstetrics. 

Goodhart,  Keating. 

Skene,  Amer.   System    of  Gyna 
cology. 

Noyes,  Buck. 

Delafield  &  Pruddeu. 

Hyde,  Neuman. 

Sayers. 

Webber,  Gowers. 
Bucknill  and  Tuke. 
Bumstead,  Otis,  Thompson. 
Tidy. 
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Flt^ST   YERl^. 


C.  W.  Bales. 
H,  W.  Hegele. 
Olive  McBride. 
S.  S.  Thayer. 
Pearl  W.  Geer. 
Jas.  O.  C.  Wiley. 
Jno.  B.  Roth. 
R.  F.  Ashby. 
J.  H.  Bernard. 
A.  B.  Sedgwick. 
Kittie  Gray. 
C.  R.  McKinlay. 


E.  T.  Anderson. 
H.  S.  Brownton. 
H.  F.  Stryker. 
B.  C.  Altman. 
W.  B.  Altman. 
A.  W.  Adams.  . 
Lydell  Baker.     . 
Edna  D.  Timms. 
Ethel  L.  Gray. 
Eugenia  G.  Little. 
W.  Burke  Wile  v. 


SECOflD   VEflt^, 


F.  E.  Selover. 
H.  J.  Rosenberg. 
H.  H.  Sutcliffe. 
Clayton  S.  Seaman. 
L.  F.  Brock. 
Isaac  Kay,  Jr. 
R.  D.  Wiswall. 
C.  E.  Wade. 
Otto  Meesman. 
M.  B.  Grieve. 
Louis  Buck. 

A.  W.  Kime. 
Miss  M.  Marsh. 
Irving  L.  Ward. 
H.  T.  Hoople. 

B.  R.  Job. 


Geo.  H.  Strowbridge. 
Miss  Ida  Skelton. 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Rinehart. 
C.  E.  Hawk. 
A.  Tilzer. 
A.  J.  Mclntyre. 
H.  A.  Littlefield. 
E.  E.  Cabel. 
Smith  S.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Isabel  Arthur. 
E.  V.  Hoover. 
W.  S.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Bell. 
H.  Fleckenstein,  Jr. 
J.  L.  Harris. 
M;  J.  Denny. 


THIRD    VEfll^. 


Mrs.  T.  Dittenhoefer. 
A.  H,  Ruedy. 
H.  C,  Johnson. 


J.  C.  Powell. 
W.  T.  Miracle. 
A.  A.  Witham. 
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H.  R.  Biersdorf. 
H.  A.  Dedman. 
W.  L.  Parker. 
G.  H.  Snape. 

B.  F.  Giesy. 

C.  W.  Faull. 

Miss  Olive  Hartley. 
Miss  Davis. 
Geo.  Ainslie,  Jr. 
Miss  L.  Dempsey. 

SutDmapy,    80. 


F.W.  Broke. 

Alex.  Ried. 

O.  P.  Low. 

Miss  E.  Reed. 

A.  J.  Rossiter. 

Mrs.  Ella  Brown. 

J.  B.  Munly. 

J.  H.  M.  Clinch. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Johnson. 


Gfand  Sutr>mat*y: 

College  of  Iiettei^s,  383. 
School  of  IiSivUf  82. 
School  of  ^Wedieine,  80. 


Total,  5^5. 


OppiCEl^S  OF  GOVEJ^fUVIHI^T  RfiO  I|SlSTl^TJCTIO|Sl  SlflCH 
Ot^GAfllZflTIOJSl,  1873. 

t^EGE^TS. 


Appointed. 

Retired. 

1873 

Hon.  M.  p.  Dbady,  L.  L.  D., 

Deceased,  1893 

1873 

Hon.  J.  M.  Thompson, 

Deceased,   1882 

1873 

Hon.  T,  G.  Hendricks, 

1873 

Hon.  George  Humphrey, 

Resigned,  1879 

1873 

Hon.  J.  J.  WaIvTon, 

1882 

1873 

Hon.  B.  F.  Dorris, 

1882 

1873 

Hon.  W.  J.  J.  Scott, 

1877 

1873 

Hon.  L.  L.  McArthur, 

1873 

Hon.  R.  S.  Strahan, 

1882 

1877 

Dr.  S,  HAMI1.T0N, 

1879 

Rev.  B.  R.  Geary,  D.  D., 

Deceased,  1887 

1882 

Hon.  Henry  Pausing, 

1882 

Hon.  a.  Bush, 

1882 

Hon.  Rodney  Scott, 

1893 

1882 

Hon.  R.  S.  Bean,  B.  S., 

1895 

1887 

Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman, 

1893 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey, 

1893 

Hon.  J.J.  Walton, 

1895 

1895 

Hon.  S.  H.  Friendi^y, 

1895 

Hon.  S.  p.  Sturgis, 

Deceased  1896 

1896 

Hon.  Chas.  Hilton. 

1873 
1893 


P^ESIDE^^ITS    OF    THE    BOA^O. 

Hon.  M.  p.  Deady,  Iv.  h-  D., 
Hon.  Henry  Failing. 


Deceased,  1893 
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1873 


SECI^ETfll^IES. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Wai^ton, 


1873 
1878 
1883 


Hon.  J.  H.  McCivUNG, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Dorris, 
Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey. 


1878 
1883 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1882 
1882 
1893 
1873 
1895 


EXECUTIVE  CO|VHVIITTEES. 

Hon.  T.  G.  Hendricks, 

Hon.  W.  J.  J.  Scott, 

Hon.  J.  M.  Thompson, 

Hon.  B.  F.  Dorris, 

Hon.  R.  Scott, 

Hon.  R.  S.  Bean, 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey, 

Hon.  J.  J.  Walton, 

Hon.  S.  H.  Friendly. 


Resigned,  1876 

Deceased,  1882 

1882 

1893 
Resigned,  1893 

1895 


1891 


Prof.  Mark  Bailey 
Miss  Dora  Scott. 


1891 


1887 


CUI^JFITOH  OF  iviusEUivr. 
Prof.  B.  J.  Hawthorne. 


Elected. 

1876 

1893 


PJRESIDEl^TS. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Johnson,  A.  M., 
C.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.,  D, 


Resigned,  1893 
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P^OFHSSOt^S. 

1876  J.  W.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  .... 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Latin. 

1876  Thomas  Condon,  Ph.  D.,  .... 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

1876  MarkBaii^ey,  Ph.  D.,  1895 

Professor  of  Mathemaiics  and  A  stronomy. 

1876  Mary  P.  SPI1.1.ER,  Resigned  1888 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  Principal  of  Prep.  Department. 

1879  T.  M.  GaTCH,  a.  M.,  Resigned,  1881 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature. 

1879  Gkorgk  H.  Coi.i.ie:r,  L.  L.  d.,  1895 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

1880  John  Straub,  A.  M-,  

Professor  of  Greek  and  Modern  Languages. 

1882  Ch ARISES  B.  Lambert,  A.  M.,         Resigned,  1884 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and>  English  Literature. 

1884  Benjamin  J.  Hawthorne,  A,  M.,  .... 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  English  LAterature. 

1888  LuEiyiyA  C.  Carson,  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

1892  Edgar  McCivURE.  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

1895  E.  B,  MCE1.ROY,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

1895  Chas.  FriedeIv,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

1895  F.  G.  Young,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  History. 

1895  F.  L.  Washburn,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

1895  John  D.  Letcher, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1895  N.  L.  Narregan, 

Dean  of  Preparatory  Department, 

1895  R.  P.  Baker,  1896 

Professor  of  Music. 
1895  Marie  L.  Baright, 

Professor  of  Elocution. 
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1894 
1894 
1894 


H.  Lee  MiTCHEivL, 
Principal  of  Business  Department. 

J.  R.  Wetherbee, 
Director  Physical  Education. 

Mrs.  Hortense  Watkins, 
Matron  of  Dormitory. 


1895 


TUTORS. 


1876 

MaryE.  Stone, 

Resigned, 

1877 

1877 

IvizziE  Boise, 

Resigned, 

1879 

1878 

John  Straub,  A.  M., 

Elected  Prof., 

1880 

1882 

E.  E.  Burke,  A.  B., 

Deceased, 

1883 

1883 

Andrew  Gantenbein, 

1884 

1884 

B.  B.  Beekman,  a,  M., 

Resigned, 

1885 

1884 

A.  C.  Woodcock,  A.  B., 

Resigned, 

1887 

1887 

Frank  A.  Huffer,  A.  B., 

Resigned, 

,  1891 

1887 

Edgar  McCi^ure,  A.  M., 

Elected  Prof. , 

1892 

1890 

PhiIvURA  E.  Murch,  a.  M., 

I89I 

E.  H.  McAlister,  a.  B., 

1893 

T.  M.  Roberts,  A.  B., 

1894 

1894 

E1.1.EN  Condon  McCornack 

1895 

1895 

Inez  DeLashmutt,  A.  B., 

1886 


1892 
1892 


DHPAHTJVIEflT  OF  music. 

D.  W.  COOLIDGE, 
Professor  and  Director. 

Mary  McCornack,  B.  S., 

Professor  and  Director. 

Louise  Sawyers-Linn, 
Elizabeth  Sawyers,  B.  M., 


Resigned,  1888 
1895 
1895 


^w&nty-first 

Annaal  (^atalogae: 

of  th£ 

I3nive:r5ity  of  Oregon. 


1696-166)7. 


MDCCCXCVII. 


EUGENE. 

B.    H.    IVIIUliER,   Pplntep. 

1897. 


CALENDAR,  I89?-I898. 


I^^ept.  20,  1897, 
Jane  23^1898,        . 
Sept^l897,    ^^ 
Friday,  Feb.  11,  1898, 
Monday,  Feb.  14,  1898, 
June  23, 1898, 
Sunday,  June  19,  1898, 
Monday,  June  20,  7:30  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  21,  10  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  21,  3  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  June  21,  7:30  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  22, 
Wednesday,  June  22,  3  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  22,  7:30  p.  m., 
Thursday,  June  23, 

Thursday,  June  23,  10  a.  m., 


Session  Begins. 

Session  Ends. 

First  Semester  Begins. 

First  Semester  Ends. 

Second  Semester  Begins. 

Second  Semester  Ends. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Graduating  Exercises  in  Music. 

Field  Day. 

President's  Reception. 

Reunion. 

Class  Day. 

Alumni  Meeting. 

Address  before  the  University. 

Annual       Meeting,      Board     of 

Regents. 
Commencement  Exercises. 


The  dates  for  the  winter  and  spring  recesses  and  the  Junior 
Exhibition  will  be  fixed  by  the  Faculty 


BOflJ^D  OF  RHGHriTS. 


NAME    AND    RESIDENCE.  TERM    EXPIRES. 

Hon.  T.  G.  Hendricks,  Eugene April  1,  1897. 

Hon.  L.  L.  McArthur,  Portland April  1,  1899. 

Dr.  S.  Hamilton,  Roseburg ..April  1,  1901. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman,  Jacksonville April  1,  1903. 

Hon.  Henry  Failing,  Portland April  1,  1903. 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey,  Eugene Apfil  1,  1905. 

Hon.  a.  Bush,  Salem April  1,  1905. 

Hon.  Charles  Hilton,  The  Dalles April  1,  1905. 

Hon.  S.  H.  Friendly,  Eugene April  1,  1907. 

OFFICEFS    OF    THE    BOARD. 

Hon.  Henry  Failing President. 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey Treasurer. 

Hon.  Joshua  J.  Walton,  Eu<;eiie Secretary. 

executive  committee. 
T.  G.  Hendricks,  A.  G.  Hovey,  S.  H.  Friendly. 


y 


FOUfiDATIOfi,  N[ArlAGH|V[HrlT  RfiD  SVPPOHT. 


The  University  of  Oregon,  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  founded  and  located  at  Eugene  in  1872,  Regular  instruc- 
tion of  students  began  in  1876. 

The  management  of  the  university  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of 
Regents,  appointed  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  by  the  Governor  of 
the  state,  and  confirixied  by  the  State  Senate.  The  Board  of 
Regents  confers  such  degrees  and  grants  such  diplomas  ns  other 
universities  are  wont  to  confer  and  grant. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  university  amounts  to  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  land 
granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  government  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  university,  and  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  The  university  also  receives  an 
annual  sum  from  the  state. 


SITUATIOJTi. 


The  University  of  Oregon  is  situated  at  Eugene,  Lane  County, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Eugene  is  the  county  seat  of  Lane 
County,  has  five  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  surrounded  by 
scenery  of  great  natural  beauty.  The  university  campus  lies 
southeast  of  Eugene,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  post- 
office,  and  contains  twenty-seven  acres  of  land. 


TflH  FflCUllTV. 


Charles  Hiram  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  President.  A.  B.,  extra 
ordinein,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888.  Fellow,  1888-89.  Ph.  D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890.  Instructor  and  Associate  in 
Mathematics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892.  Member  of  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society. 

Publications:  ^'On  the  Units  of  an  n-fold  space,"  Am.  Jour- 
nal of  Math.  '*  On  the  Matrix  which  represents  a  Vector,"  Am.  Jour- 
nal of  Math.  '* On  the  application  of  Quaternions  to  Projective  Ge- 
ometrv,"  Am.  Journal  of  Math.  ''A  French  Analvtical  Geometry," 
Bulletin  Am.  Math.  Society.  Review  of  Lie's  "Theorie  der  Transfor- 
mations^ruppen,"  Bulletin  of  Am.  Math.  Society.  ''Weierstrass  and 
Dedekind  on  General  Complex  Numbers,"  Bulletin  Am.  Math.  So- 
ciety. Review  of  Macfarlane's  '* Algebra  of  Physics,"  Bulletin  of 
Am.  Math.  Society.  ''An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
EquatioTis,"  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York. 


John  W.  Johnson,  A,  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  A.  B.,  Yale 
University,  1862.  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1865.  Principal,  Port- 
land High  School,  1869-76.  President,  University  of  Oregon, 
1876-93.  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Oregon, 
1876-82.  ■  Professor  of  Latin  and  Ethics,  University  of  Oregon, 
1882-94. 


Thomas  Condon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology.  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Natural  History,  University  of  Oregon,  1876-82. 
Professor  of  History,  Geology  and  Natural  History,  University  of 
Oregon,  1882-92.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1892-95. 

Publications:  "The  Fossil  Horse,  His  Place  in  the  Records  of  the 
Past  and  the  Theories  of  the  Present,"  Oregonian.  ''The  Rocks  of 
the  John  Day  Valley."  "The  Willamette  Sound."  "How  Oregon 
wasmade,"  Overland  Monthlv.  "Preliminary  Report  of  the  Geologv 
of  Oregon,"  State  Print. 
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John  Straub,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek.  A.  B.,  Mercersburg 
College,  1876.  A.  M.,  Mercersburg  College,  1879.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  German,  Mercersburg  College,  1877-78.  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  LanguageSjUniversity  of  Oregon,  1878-82.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 


Benjamin  James  Hawthorne,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence, A.  M.,  Randolph  Macon  College,  1861.  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages in  Collegiate  Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  1866-69.  Professor 
of  Languages,  West  Tennessee  College,  1869-73.  President,  West 
Tennessee  College,  1873.  Professor  of  Languages,  State  Agricult- 
ural College,  Oregon,  1873-84. 


LuELLA  Clay  Carson,  A.  M..,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon  and  Pacific  University. 
Preceptress,  Pacific  University  and  Tualatin  Academy,  1879-84. 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,University  of  Oregon,  1889-95* 


Edgar  McClure,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1883.  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon,  1886.  A. 
B.,  Harvard  University,  1894.  Tutor,  University  of  Oregon,  1886- 
92.  Member  of  the  Deutsche  Chemische  Gcsellschaft  and  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 


E.  B.  McElroy,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Pedagogy.  A. 
M.,  Christian  College,  1883.  Ph.  D.,  Willamette  University,  1884. 
Instructor  in  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1876-82.  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon,  1882-95. 


Charles  Friedel,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics-.  A.  B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1882.  Student  at  University  of  Leipsic,  1887- 
89.  Student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892-93.  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  1895.     Patentee  of  galvanic  cell,  1881. 

Publications:  Ueber  die  Absorption  der  Strahlenden  Warme 
durch  Flussigkeiten,  Wiedemann's  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie, 
Band,  55. 


Fredrick  L.  Washburn,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biology.  A.  B., 
Harvard  University,  1882.  A.  M.,  Harvard  University.  1895. 
Graduate    Studeut,    Johns    Hopkins    University,    1886-87.      In- 
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structor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Michigan,  1887-88.  Graduate 
Student,  Harvard  University,  1888-89.  Protessor  of  Zoology, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and  Entomologist  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  1889-95.  Member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Fredrick  G.  Young,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  History. 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  1886.  Graduate  Student,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1886-87.  Vice-President,  State  Normal 
School,  Madison,  S.  D.,  1887-90.  Principal,  Portland,  Oregon, 
High  School,  1890-94.  President,  Albany,  Oregon,  College, 
1894-95. 


John  D.  Letcher,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  ''Dis- 
tinguished Graduate,"  (B.  S.),  Virginia  Military  Institute,  1875. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  V.  M.,  1875.  C. 
E.,  University  of  Arkansas.  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics, 
University  of  Arkansas,  1884.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ohio  and 
North v^estern  Railroad,  1886.  Professor  of  Matheniatics  and  En- 
gineering, Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  1888-95. 


Marie  Louise  Baright,  Professor  of  Elocution.  Graduate  of 
the  School  of  Expression,  Boston,  1892.  Instructor  in  Elocution 
and  English  Literature,  Penn.  State  Normal  School,  Westchester, 
1892-95. 


Edward  H.  McAlister,   A.    B.,    Associate   Professor,   Applied 
Mathematics.     A.  B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1890. 


N.  L.  Narregan,  Bean  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  Grad- 
uate Parson's  Commercial  School.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Michigan  and  Oregon.  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Accountants  and  Book-keepers. 


Joseph  R.  Wetherbee,  Director  of  Physical  Education.  Phys- 
ical Director  of  the  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  Association, 
1895-96.  General  Secretary  and  Physical  Director,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  1891-93.  Student  of 
Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  Harvard  University. 
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Philura  E.  Murch,  a.  B.,  Tutor  in  Modern  Languages.  A.  B., 
TTiiiversity  of  Oregon,  1887.  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon,  1890. 
Student  of  Madam  Faneaunet,  Paris,  1890-91. 


Inez  DeLashmutt,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  English  and  English  Litera- 
ture.    A.  B.,  Wellesley  College. 


W,  GiFFORD  Nash,  Director  of  Music. 

Dora  L.  Scott,  Librarian. 

Seth  McAlister,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


STANt>lNO  COmmiTTHHS. 


On  Discipline: — {Monday  at  8:30  p.m.)  Chapman,  Condon, 
Narregan,  Carson,  Friedel,  Letcher,  Johnson,  Hawthorne.  Sec- 
retary, McAlister. 

On  Studies: — {Wednesday  a,t  J/-:  15  p.  m.)  Chapman,  Baright, 
Hawthorne,  Carson,  Washburn,  Young.     Secretary,  DeLashrautt. 

On  Absences: — {Friday  at  J^iW  p.  m.)  Chapman,  Straub, 
Washburn,  Friedel,  Young,  Hawthorne.     Secretary,  Narregan. 

On  Dormitory: — {Meets  on  call.)  Chapman,  Letcher,  McElroy, 
Johnson,  McClure,  Narregan. 

On  Examinations: — {Meets  on  call.)  Chapman,  Johnson, 
McClure,  Straub,  McElroy,  Condon. 

On  Athletics: — Young,  Hawthorne,  McClure,  Carson. 


UlMlVEHSITV    SOCIETIES. 


AliUmr^I   flSSOCIflTIOl^. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  or- 
ganized in  1879.  The  membership  consists  of  all  the  graduates 
of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  University,  now  numbering 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are 
"to  advance  the  cause  of  higher  education,  to  promote  the  inter- 
sets  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  to  encourage  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  good  fellowship  among  the  alumni." 


lO 
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Public  literary  exercises  are  conducted  annually  by  the  Asso- 
ciation on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week,  and 
an  annual  banquet  is  given  on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  also 
the  members  of  the  Faculties,  Board  of  Regents,  and  prominent 
educators  of  the  State  are  invited.  The  banquet  is  made  the  oc- 
casion for  brief  discussions  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests 
of  higher  education,  usually  given  in  the  form  of  toasts,  by  prom- 
inent Alumni  and  invited  guests. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Association  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time: 


R.  S.  Bean,  '78, 
George  S.  Washburne,  '78, 
M.  S.  Wallis,  '78, 
Nettie  McCornack,  '80, 
Emery  E.  Burke,  '81, 
Wallace  Mount,  '83, 

B.  B.  Beekmau,  '84, 
Anna  Whiteaker,   '81^ 
H.  F.  McClure,  '85, 

C.  S.  Williams,  '81, 
S.  W.  Condon,  '82, 
Edgar  McClure,  '82» 
E.  O.  Potter,  '87, 

E.  H.  McAlister,   '90, 
Fletcher  Linn,   '90, 
Arthur  L.  Veazie,  '90, 
Herbert  T.  Condon,  '92, 
Julia  Veazie,  '95, 


879-1880, 
880-1881, 
881-1882, 
882-1883 
883-1884 
884-1885 
885-1886 
886-1887 
887-1888 


890- I 891 
891-1892, 
892-1893 
893-1894 
894-1895 
895-1896 
896-1897 


RCflOE|VIY  OF   SCIEfJCE  OF  T^E   U^ilVEHSITY  OF   O^EGOri. 


The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  year:  ^'Two 
recently  discovered  Fossils"  by  Prof.  Condon.  ^'The  Psychology  of 
Belief"  by  Dr.  Chapman.  ^'The  absorption  of  ultra-red  rays  by  or- 
ganic liquids,"  by  Dr.  Friedel,  ''Micro-organisms  and  their  patho- 
genetic importance"  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris.  ''Dynamogenesis"  by 
Prof.  Hawthorne,  ''Is  the  theory  of  tlie  materalist  sufficient?"  by 
Dr.  Kuykendall.  "The  origin  of  meteorites"  by  Prof.  McAlister. 
"Chemical  change"  by  S,  H.  McAlister.  "The  Acetylene  Light" 
by  Prof.  McClure. 

At  the  meeting  in  January  '97  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:     President,  Prof.    Edgar   McClure; 
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vice-President,  Prof.  E.  H.  McAlister;  Sec-Treasurer,  Dean  N.  L. 
Narregan. 


THE   STUDE^HTS'   ASSOCIHTION- 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  body  of  college  students  and 
ratified  by  the  faculty,  is  here  printed: 

We  the  undersigned  collegiate  students  hereby  organize  a  stu- 
dent body,  which  will  have  for  its  purpose  the  carrying  on  of  such 
enterpripes  as  shall  be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  faculty,  and  we  here- 
by adopt  the  following  constitution  for  its  regulation: — 

CONSTITUTION, 

ARTICLE   I. — NAME. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Collegiate  Stu- 
dents' Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 

ARTICLE    II. — OBJECT. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  conduct  such  student 
enterprises  as  the  Association  may  decide,  provided  that  they 
have  previously  received  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

ARTICLE    III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

All  students  in  the  college  department  of  the  university  shall 
be  members  of  this  Association  upon  signing  the  constitution. 

ARTICLE    IV. — OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  the  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year,  provided  no  student  shall  be  eligible  to  office 
whose  standing  is  under  85  per  cent,  and  the  election  of  all  officers 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  If  a  vacancy  oc- 
cur in  any  office  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  an  immediate 
election. 

Sec,  2,  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation and  perform  the  usual  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

Sec  3.  The  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
president  in  the  absence  of  that  officer. 

Sec.  4.  The  secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  each   meeting  of   the   Association,   address   such 
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communications  as  the  Association    may    direct,    and   attend  to 
customary  duties  of  the  secretary's  office. 

ARTICLE    V. — MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  Kes^ular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  beheld 
during  the  last  week  of  the  University  session  in  September,  De- 
cember, March  and  Juno  of  each  year;  at  the  time  and  place  speci- 
fied in  the  written  call  of  the  president. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  shall  call  a  special  meeting  at  the  writ- 
ten request  of  thirty  members;  two  days'  notice  thereof  shall  be 
be  given,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  not  specified  in 
the  call. 

Sec.  3.     Thirty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

article  VI. 

"Roberts'  Rules  of  Order"  shall  govern  this  Association  when 
the  Constitution  does  not  specify. 

ARTICLE    VII. — amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  at  any  reg- 
ular meeting  when  they  shall  be  read  the  first  time;  at  any  meeting 
held  not  sooner  than  two  weeks  thereafter  they  shall  be  read  a  sec- 
ond time  and  voted  upon.  A  two-thirds  (|)  vote  of  the  members 
present  shall  be  necessary  for  adoption,  to  be  approved  by  the 
faculty  before  going  into  effect. 


VO\Jf4G    KJUOW^H*^    CK^ISTIflLN   HSSOCIRTIOri. 


This  Society  of  students  was  organized  in  March,  1894.  Its 
object  is  to  throw  Christian  influences  around  the  young  women 
of  the  University.  Also  to  cultivate  the  social  powers  of  the 
members.  The  usual  exercises  are  those  of  an  ordinary  prayer- 
meeting.  The  number  of  active  members  is  thirty-two;  the  of- 
ficers are  chosen  for  a  term  of  one  year ;  and  the  Association  meets 
in  the  Dormitory  at  4  o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoons. 


YOUflG   IVIEfl'S   CH^ISTIflrl  flSSOCIflTIOfl. 


This  A««sociation  was  organized  in  February,  1892.     Its  object 
is  to  encourage  and    promote   Christian   work,   Christian    living 
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and  Christian  ideals  in  the  student  life  of  the  University.  There 
is  no  regular  order  of  exercises  at  the  m'eetings.  A  leader  is 
chosen  for  each  meeting  and  a  subject  assigned  to  him.  The 
leader  conducts  the  meetings  as  he  thinks  proper  or  as  instructed 
by  the  committee  on  religious  meetings.  The  principal  exercises 
are  singing,  praying  and  speaking.  The  number  of  active  mem- 
bers is  fifty;  associate  members,  five;  sustaining  members,  seven; 
the  officers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  one  year;  and  the  Association 
meets  in  Miss  DeLashmutt's  room  in  the  Dormitory  at  6:30  o'clock, 
Wednesday  evenings.     The  meetings  close  at  7:15. 


LiRUI^Eflrl    SOCIETY. 


The  Laurean  Society  was  organized  in  1876.  Its  object  is  to 
develop  the  powder  of  argumentation,  to  cultivate  extempore 
speaking  and  to  train  the  mind  to  criticise  correctly.  The  Lau- 
rean Society  in  conjunction  v^ith  the  Eutaxian  Society  ov^ns  a 
good  library  of  about  700  volumes.  The  time  of  meeting  is  7:30 
o'clock  each  Friday  evening  of  the  school  year.  Its  place  of 
meeting  is  the  Southwest  room  on  the  third  floor  of  Deady  Hall. 
The  officers  are  elected  for  one  quarter  of  the  school  year,  or  ten 
weeks.  Among  the  officers  are  included  an  editor,  historian  and 
parliamentarian.  The  usual  order  of  exercises  is  calling  to  order, 
routine  business,  recess,  an  extemporaneous  speech,  a  prepared 
address  from  members  appointed  for  the  occasion,  debate.  The 
leaders  and  their  colleagues  discuss  the  question  first,  then  the 
subject  is  thrown  open  for  discussion  by  any  member  present. 


PHlIJtOLiOGIAfl   SOCIHTV. 


The  Society  was  organized  October  21st,  1893.  Its  object  is  to 
discuss  questions  of  general  interest,  and  to  secure  for  its  mem- 
bers proficiency  in  debate  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary usage.  The  usual  exercises  are  a  declamation;  an  ex- 
temporaneous address  on  some  current  topic;  a  prepared  address 
of  fifteen  minutes;  and  a  debate  open  to  all  members  with  leaders 
appointed  two  weeks  in  advance.  The  number  of  members  is 
forty-seven;  the  officers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks;  and 
the  meetings  are  held  in  Professor  Johnson's  room  at  7:30  on 
Friday  evenings. 
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EUTAXIflfl   SOCIETY. 


This  a  literary  society  for  women.  The  usual  order  of  exer- 
cises is: — Rhetoricals,  debate,  literary  program  or  parliamentary 
discussion.  The  officers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  the  college  year 
and  the  society  meets  in  the  society  room  in  Deady  Hall  at  3 :15 
o'clock  on  Friday  afternoons. 


ATHliETICS. 

The  students  maintain  an  athletic  club.  The  club  conducts 
the  athletic  affairs  of  the  University  under  the  following  rules: 

I. — QUALIFICATIONS   FOR    MEMBERSHIP   IN   TEAMS. 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  42  credits  earned. 

2.  He  must  maintain  a  student  character  above  reproach  to 
be  eligible  to  membership  or  to  retain  his  position  on  a  team. 

3.  He  must  have  maintained  a  standing  of  85  per  cent  in 
each  of  his  studies  during  the  last  preceding  semester  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  on  a  team. 

4.  He  must  have  been  a  student  in  the  university  at  least 
one  year,  and  if  the  student  has  registered  after  the  opening  of  the 
university  year  he  must  have  registered  at  least  two  months  be- 
fore joining  the  team. 

II. — THE    COACH. 

1.  The  coach  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  He  must  be  a  college  graduate. 

3.  He  must  be  approved  by  the  athletic  committee  before  he 
is  employed. 

III. — GAMES    AND    CONTESTS. 

1.  No  game  shall  be  played  except  with  college  teams. 

2.  The  football  season  shall  close  December  1st. 

3.  The  schedule  of  games  shall  be  submitted  to  the  faculty 
for  approval  bef()re  any  games  are  arranged. 

4.  General  management. — All  actions  and    resolutions  of  the 
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Athletic  Club  and  of  all  teams  must  be  reported  to  the  Athletic 
Committee  for  approval. 

IV. — THE   ATHLETIC   COMMITTEE. 

The  Faculty  shall  elect  a  committee  of  four  to  exercise  its  full 
powers  in  matters  of  athletics. 


t?HQUll?EMH|StTS  FOR  ADpiSSIOfl. 


A.  RDlWISSIOfl  TO  THE  SUfiMpi^ESHlVIflri   CliflSS. 

Under  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Eegents  in 
February,  1897,  students  must  have  thirty  credits  of  preparation 
above  the  eighth  grade  in  order  to  enter  the  sub-freshman  class, 
the  English  course  and  the  course  in  pedagogy.  The  preparation 
should  be  made  in  the  following  branches:  History,  Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry, Physiology,  Advanced  Physical  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar, English  Literature,  English  Composition,  Civics. 

The  following  two  years'  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to 
earn  the  credits  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  each  year;  each  class  re- 
cites daily. 

plinth  GVELde. 

First  half  year: — Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  History  of 
Greece,  English  Classics  and  Composition. 

Second  half  year: — Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  History  of 
Rome,  English  Classics  and  Cornposition. 

Tenth  Gfade. 

First  half  year: — Algebra,  Physiology,  Geometry,  English  Class- 
ics and  Composition. 

Second  half  year: — Geometry,  Civil  Government,  Botany,  Ad- 
vanced English  Grammar. 

This  course  gives  the  student  four  recitations  a  day  for  two 
years.  Each  recitation  should  be  forty -five  minutes  long  in  order 
to  earn  the  credits.     Credits  are  computed  on  the  understanding 
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that  one  recitation  per  week  of  forty-five  minutes  in  length  for 
forty  weeks  shall  earn  one  credit.  Hence  when  the  recitations 
are  thirty  minutes  in  length  two-thirds  as  many  credits  will  be 
earned.  The  school  year  ought  to  be  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in 
length. 

The  work  in  English  classics  and  composition  should  have  a 
full  recitation  period  daily.  It  should  be  considered  as  import- 
ant as  the  mathematics. 

Latin  may  be  substituted  for  any  studies  in  the  course  except 
English  and  mathematics.  None  of  the  studies  in  the  above 
course  will  be  taught  in  the  university  after  the  present  classes 
have  finished  them,  and  no  new  students  will  be  admitted  to  the 
classes. 

The  university  has  made  arrangements  to  give  instruction  in 
these  branches  by  correspondence  to  deserving  students  who  are 
not  within  reach  of  a  school  where  they  are  taught.  Those  wish- 
ing to  take  lessons  by  correspondence  should  address  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  Extension  Department. 


HliGEBl^fl. 


The  amount  of  Algebra  required  is  the  same  as  that  given  in 
the  state  text-book.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  solving 
problems  and  especially  to  the  subject  of  factoring.  The  Bino- 
mial Theorem  for  positive  entire  exponents  must  be  masteredand 
also  such  elementary  work  in  series  as  is  given  in  the  text-book. 
Students  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  ordinary  algebraic  problems 
easily,  and  perform  all  the  operations  with  algebraic  symbols 
which  are  touched  upon  in  the  text-book. 


GEOJVIETt^Y. 


All  the  work  in  the  text-book  should  be  mastered.  One  year 
should  be  given  to  the  study,  and  both  plane  and  solid  Geometry 
should  be  included  in  the  course.  The  student  ought  to  work 
many  original  problems,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  find  out 
demonstrations  different  from  those  in  the  book. 
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PHVSICaii   GEOGt^RPHV. 

The  work  in  the  text-hook  is  sufficient.  No  more  than  one 
year  should  he  given  to  it,  and  if  possihle  practical  illustrations 
ought  to  be  devised  for  such  things  as  Artesian  wells,  Geysers,  etc. 


HISTOI^V. 


The  student  ought  to  master  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  should  have  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the 
condition  of  life  in  ancient  times.  If  possible,  he  ought  to  read 
half  a  dozen  books,  either  history  or  historical  novels,  which  will 
tend  to  make  the  concepts  clear  to  him.  Dates  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  general  notions  of  cause  and  effect. 


PHVSIOliOGV. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  text-book  is  sufficient  if  the  work 
is  well  done.  The  pupil  ought  to  dissect  a  small  animal  like  a  cat 
with  some  care,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  make  hygiene  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course. 


CIVIIi   GOVEt^fimEflT. 


The  text- book  ought  to  be  finished,  and  tlie  pupil  should  have 
a  clear  notion  of  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  United  States 
government  and  the  government  of  his  own  state.  The  more 
important  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  learned  by  heart.  The  state  text-book  ought  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  few  works  of  reference. 


BOTAfiV. 


The  pupil  ought  to  learn  to  analyze  easy  flowers  and  should 
make  an  herbarium  of  about  fifty  specimens.  A  good  text-book 
ought  to  be  used  and  thoroughly  mastered. 
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HfiGiiisH  oiRRcnaiRn. 


The  work  in  English  grammar  should  consist  mostly  in  the 
analysis  and  parsing  of  difficult  constructions.  The  state  text- 
book gives  about  the  required  amount  and  kind  of  work.  The 
sentences  to  be  analyzed  should  be  selected  from  classic  English 
literature.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  time  of  the  class  ought  to 
be  given  to  diagraming  sentences. 


EJ^GLtlSH   CliflSSICS. 


The  work  in  English  classics  ought  to  be  mainly  the  critical 
reading  of  the  works  of  good  writers.  These  can  now  be  obtained 
in  a  form  so  cheap  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  absence  from 
any  schoolroom.  The  use  of  formal  reading  books  above  the 
eighth  grade  is  for  the  most  part  a  waste  of  time  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse.  The  pupil  should  read  the  classics  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  month,  taking 
Julius  Caesar  as  typical  in  length.  There  should  be  regular  reci- 
tations upon  the  classics.  The  teacher  should  prepare  many 
questions  for  each  recitation,  and  the  pupil  should  be  required  to 
write  frequent  essays  upon  the  characters,  the  thoughts,  and  the 
structure  of  the  work  which  they  are  reading:.  The  work  in  Eng- 
lish classics  should  be  the  most  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  attractive  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  formal  study  of 
the  history  of  English  literature  is  nearly  worthless  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades.  A  few  facts  ought  to  be  learned  incidentally, 
but  the  teacher  who  devotes  the  time  of  his  class  to  memorizing 
names  and  dates  is  falling  far  short  of  his  duty.  The  history  of 
literature  is  of  no  consequence  in  school  except  when  it  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  study  of  literature  itself.  The  state  university 
would  gladly  send  free  to  teachers  lists  of  desirable  works  for 
children  to  read  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  with  prices  and 
instructions  for  obtaining  them  by  mail.  This  work  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  our  schools. 


EflGIiISH    COlVIPOSITIOfl. 


The  work  in   English   composition  can  be  made  fruitful  only 
when  it  is  carried  on  under  the  minute  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
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The  state  text-book  gives  the  necessary  <i mount.  The  teacher 
should  supervise  the  pupils  while  they  are  writhig  their  compo- 
sitions in  order  to  avoid  mistakes.  It  is  of  small  use  for  him  to 
correct  mistakes  after  they  have  been  made  and  the  pupil  has  for- 
gotten them.  He  ought  to  devote  his  energies  to  so  interesting  the 
pupils  in  writing  correct  English  that  they  will  desire  to  avoid 
mistakes.  This  is  the  only  way  to  secure  correct  composition. 
The  number  of  essays  written  should  be  very  large.  The  teacher 
should  insist  on  the  use  of  a  good  grade  of  paper,  neat  penman- 
ship, and  some  systematic  form  for  the  placing  of  the  essay  on  the 
page.  No  slovenly  work  should  be  tolerated.  Success  in  teach- 
ing composition  depends  upon  minute  attention  to  small  details 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  upon  providing  pupils 
with  suitable  material  to  write  about.  The  teacher  should  never 
ask  a  pupil  to  write  a  composition  until  he  has  provided  him 
with  something  to  say.  The  text-book  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
mastered. 


B.  flDIWISSIOri   TO   THE   pf^ESHlVrJlfi   CliflSS. 


It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  public  schools  in  every  town  in  the 
state  to  extend  their  courses  of  study  until  they  can  prepare 
students  to  enter  the  Freshman  year  of  the  university.  The 
university  is  most  eager  to  see  real  high  school  instruction  de- 
velop in  Oregon  and  to  encourage  it  the  following  rule  has  been 
adopted: 

Students  presenting  credits  from  accredited  schools 
shall  be  allowed  their  equivalents  in  the  university  of 

OREGON. 

The  president  of  the  university  will  gladly  answer  all  inquiries 
relating  to  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  increasing  numbers 
will  apply  for  advanced  standing  each  year. 

Under  the  above  rule  graduates  from  the  full  courses  in  the 
following  schools  are  entitled  to  the  number  of  credits  indicated. 
Sixty-two  credits  admit  to  the  freshman  year  without  conditions. 
The  estimates  are  based  on  information  furnished  during  the  year 
1896-97  and  will  be  revised  as  the  schools  advance. 
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flCCI^EDITED    SCHOOItS. 


SCHOOL.  CREDITS.      PRINCIPAI.  OR  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Baker  City 55   J.  A.  Churchill. 

Independence 34 T.  A.  Hayes. 

Union 35 E.  B.  Conklin. 

LaGrande(4  yr.  course) 62 Herbert  Kittredge. 

Pendleton 25 L.  L.  Lewis. 

Cottage  Groye 40 W.  H.  Powell. 

Oregon   City 36 S.  W.  Holmes. 

La  Creole  Academy 45 A.  M .  Saunders. 

Harrisburg 30 R.  S.  Hughes. 

The  Dalles !  .  .45 John  Gayin. 

Athena. 30 G.  H.  Dunn. 

Astoria 62 R.  N.  Wright. 

Bandon  (Major   Course) 50 John  S.  Hodgin,  S.  B. 

McMinnville 25 W.  J.  Reynolds. 

Enterprise   Academy 30 C.    A.   Dotson. 

Bishop  Scott  Academy 62 Dr.  J.  W.  Hill. 

Jacksonville 32 J.  M.  Horton. 

Bethel 17 Mrs.  J.  C.  Taggart. 

Normal  School,  Monmouth   .73* Pres.  P.  L.  Campbell. 

Normal  School,  Ashland 62 Pres.  W.  T.  Van  Scoy. 

Normal  School,  Weston Pres.  M.  G.  Royal. 

Normal  School,  Drain Pres.  Louis  Barzee. 

Marshfield   50 F.  A.  Golden. 

Santiam   Academy 62 S.  A.  Randle. 

Portland  High  School 62 H.  M.  James. 

Portland  Academy 62 Drs.  Johnson  and  Wilson. 

Junction  City    25 J.  P.  Holland. 

Ashland  (Public  School) 45 C.  A.  Hitchcock. 

Grants  Pass 36 C.  S.  Price- 

Halsey 30 A.  M.  Reeyes. 

Albany  (Public  School) 45 Hiram  Tyree. 

Huntington 30 Geo.  F.  McAulay, 

Medford 43 G.  A.  Gregory. 

Klamath  Falls 37 Will  S.  Worden. 

Lafayette 22 John  Blough. 

Canyon  City 15 W.  W.  Wood. 


*Mature  graduates  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth  may  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  hope  of  earning-  a  University  degree  in  three  years.  They  have 
57  credits  to  earn. 
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Brownsville 13 W.  A.  Calder. 

Coquille  Collegiate  Institute. 52 Pres.  J.  L.  Futrell. 

Springfield 14 S.  T.  Adams. 

Park  Place 40 J.  W.  Gray. 

Scio 16 W.  J.  Crawford. 

Wasco 26 W.  J.  Peddicord. 

Heppner 31 W.  C.  Howard. 

A  comparison  of  this  list  with  the  one  published  last  year  will 
show  that  it  contains  many  additional  schools;  while  one  has 
been  dropped.  A  number  of  schools,  notably  those  at  Baker  City, 
Medford,  Albany,  Klamath  Falls,  Jacksonville,  Huntington  and 
La  Grande  have  advanced  their  courses.  No  changes  among 
teachers  appear  except  at  La  Grande,  Pendleton,  Harrisburg  and 
McMinnville.  Upon  the  whole  therefore  the  condition  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  Oregon  is  becoming  satisfactory. 

Students  will  be  received  at  the  university  only  from  schools 
which  earn  30  or  more  credits.  Schools  falling  below  this 
limit  should  hasten  to  raise  their  grade  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  following  four  years'  course  of  study  for  the  9th,  10th,  11th 
and  12th  grades  will  be  found  a  useful  guide  to  teachers  and  school 
officers.  It  will  earn  62  credits  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  yearly  in  the 
9th  and  10th  grades  and  sixteen  yearly  in  the  11th  and  12th 
grades.  The  recitations  are  supposed  to  be  from  30  to  45 
minutes  long  and  there  are  four  recitations  each  day.  Only  two 
grades  of  Latin  are  given,  but  there  will  be  sub-freshman  Latin 
classes  at  the  university  for  some  time  to  come  where  this  work 
may  be  made  up.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  faculty  that  when  a  student 
has  made  good  preparation  in  other  branches  part  of  his  sub-fresh- 
man work  in  foreign  languages  may  count  as  college  work. 


Suggestions  fof  a  Coai:*sc  of  Study  fot*  Sceondai<y  Setiools. 

J^inth  Gi<ade. 

First  half  year. — Algebra,  physical  geography,  history  of  Greece, 
English  classics  and  composition. 

Second  half  year. — Algebra,   physical     geography,   history   of 
Rome,  English  classics  and  composition. 

Tenth  Gpade. 

First  half  year. — Algebra,  physiology,  history  of  France,  Eng- 
lish classics  and  composition. 
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Second  half  year. — Geometry,  botany,  history  of  England, 
English  classics  and  composition. 

Eleventh  Gitade. 

First  half  year. — Geometry,  chemistry,  history  of  England, 
Latin. 

Second  half  year. — Chemistry,  civil  government,  history  of 
English  literature,  Latin. 

Tixtelfth  Gitade. 

First  half  year. — Trigonometry,  physics,  political  economy, 
Latin. 

Second  half  year. — Physics,  advanced  history  of  the  United 
States,  advanced  English  grammar,  Latin. 

In  the  above  course  the  work  in  English  classics  and  compo- 
sition should  be  considered  of  the  first  importance.  It  should 
have  a  full  daily  recitation  period  and  especially  must 
students  read  a  large  immber  of  works.  The  university  will  gladly 
furnish  teachers  with  information  about  books  and  methods  for 
carrying  out  this  work  successfully. 

Preparation  equivalent  to  the  first  two  years  of  the  above 
course  is  required  for  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted  to  a  reasonable  extent  except  in  mathe- 
matics and  English. — [For  details  upon  this  point,  see  p.  15.] 


HXflmH^flTIOriS. 


Students  will  be  examined  for  entrance  to  the  university  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fall  term.  Applicants  for  examination  should 
notify  the  president  of  the  university   about  one  week  before  the 
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term  opens.  The  ground  'covered  is  sufficiently  indicated  above. 
Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  president's  office  and  will  be  in 
writing. 

Students  presenting  proper  certificates  from  accredited  schools 
are  not  examined. 

Written  examinations  are  held  by  the  teachers,  during  the  last 
week  of  each  semester.  Not  more  than  one  week  may  be  spent  in 
review  of  any  one  branch  before  the  examination  in  it.  Students 
are  marked  A,  B,  C  or  D  according  to  their  excellence  in  class 
work  and  examinations.  ^^A"  means  ^'excellent."  ''B"  means 
"very  good.''     "C"  means  "good."     "D"  means  '^passed." 

A  student  failing  to  reach  the  grade  "D"  in  any  class  must 
make  up  such  conditions  as  his  instructor  may  prescribe  but  will 
not  be  dropped  from  the  class  except  in  certain  extreme  cases  by 
action  of  the  faculty. 


STATE    DIPIiO|VIHS. 


Under  Senate  Bill  No.  112,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
determined  that  all  persons  making  application  for  state  diplomas 
shall  pass  an  approved  examination  in  the  following  branches: 
Book-keeping,  composition,  physical  geography,  algebra,  English 
literature,  Oregon  school  laws,  general  history,  and  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of 
each  session  of  the  university.     The  bill  is  printed  below: 

Senate  Bill   No.   1  12. 

A  BILL  for  an  Act  to  encourage   more  thorough  preparation  of 
Teachers  for  Public  School  Work  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  AssemMy  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

That  all  persons  who  shall  complete  a  required  course  of  study, 
and  receive  a  literary  degree  therefor  in  any  institution  of  learning  of 
collegiate  or  university  grade,  chartered  or  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  and  shall  have  passed  such  examination  thereon  as 
may  be  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  State  Diploma,  as  is  now  authorized  by 
law,  and  after  six  years  of  successful  teaching  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  State  Life  Diploma,  as  now  provided  by  law, 
when  they  shall  have  paid  the  required  fee  for  said  diploma. 

Approved  February  20,  1891. 
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I^EGISTI^flTIO|Sl   OF    STUDEflTS. 

All  students  register  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  for  the 
work  of  the  whole  year.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  not 
so  registered.  Studies  cannot  be  changed  or  dropped  later  than 
the  first  week  of  the  fall  term,  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  student's  adviser,  the  standing  committee  on  studies,  and  the 
teacher  of  the  class;  and  such  consent  must  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  university.  Every  student  before  he  enters  any  of  his  classes 
must  obtain  a  registration  card. 


DIl^ECTIOflS   TO    flEW   STUDEflTS. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  university  the  new  student  should  call 
at  the  president's  office  in  Villard  Hall,  fill  out  an  application 
blank,  learn  the  name  of  his  adviser  and  have  his  credits  certified. 
The  adviser  will  give  him  all  necessary  information  about  board, 
studies  and  text-books,  and  certify  to  his  choice  of  studies.  The 
student  should  then  return  to  the  office,  pay  his  incidental  fee 
and  be  registered. 

Students  wishing  to  board  in  the  dormitory  must  obtain  their 
adviser's  permission,  and  have  it  countersigned  by  the  president. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
of  the  university  issue  an  annual  "Handbook  for  Students," 
which  contains  much  valuable  information  about  the  university, 
the  college  organizations  and  college  life,  points  to  be  observed  by 
new  students,  and  interesting  facts  about  Eugene  and  vicinity. 
It  is  valuable  especially  to  new  students,  and  is  sent  free  upon 
application  with  one  cent  stamp  to  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

The  Christian  Associations  render  much  assistance  to  new 
students  during  the  opening  days  in  September  by  meeting  them 
at  the  trains,  by  conducting  information  and  employment 
bureaus,  book  exchanges,  and  keeping  lists  of  rooms  and  boarding 
places.  The  new  student  may  save  much  time  and  labor  by  avail- 
ing himself  or  herself  of  these  conveniences,  which  are  freely 
and  gladly  given. 


VEJDLt^liY   CEJ^TipiCflTIOlM    Op    CI^EDITS. 

Each  student  will  I'cceive  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  a  card 
certifying  to  the  credits  he  has  earned  during  the  year. 
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The  student  cannot  enter  his  classes  in  the  fall  until  he  pre- 
sents his  credit  card  at  the  office,  properly  made  out  and  signed. 


EXEI^CISHS   op  THE    SEmESTEl^. 


Each  student  is  expected  to  have  seventeen  exercises  weekly. 
One  exercise  must  be  in  English  composition;  and  there  may  be 
one  in  elocvition  and  one  in  hygiene.  Mature  students  who  are 
unusually  strong  in  mind  and  body  may  often  obtain  permission 
to  take  more  than  seventeen  exercises  weekly.  The  time  spent  in 
college  may  be  materially  shortened  in  this  way  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Regular  students  in  mining  and  engineering  must  follow  the 
courses  laid  down  in  the  catalogue.  Two  hours  of  laboratory 
work,  work  in  the  machine  shop  or  drawing  are  considered  the 
equivalent  of  one  recitation. 

Class  marks  are  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  final 
marks.  Students  will  receive  zero  class  marks  for  excusable  ab- 
sences from  recitations  but  they  are  allowed  to  make  up  the  work 
and  thus  raise  their  marking. 


Gt^ADUATIOfl. 


The  university  grants  the  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Letters.  In  the  school  of  Mines 
and  Engineering  it  confers  the  titles  Mining  Engineer,  Civil 
Engineer  and  Electrical  Engineer,  with  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

It  requires  regularly  four  years  beginning  with  the  Freshman 
to  earn  each  of  these  degrees,  and  the  number  of  credits  to  be 
earned  is  68.  For  each  degree  certain  courses  are  prescribed  which 
are  here  specified : 

For  Bachelor  of  Arts:  18*,  19*,  20*,  137*,  25*,  26*,  27*, 
56, 9,  60,  44,  64,  49,  50,  51, 13*.     For  25*,  26*,  27*  the  student  may 
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substitute  31*,  32*,  33*.  The  courses  marked  with  a  star  are  sub- 
freshman. 

For  Bachelor  of  Science:  18*,  19*,  20*,  (or  31*,  32*.  33*,) 
36*,  37*,  5*,  6,  9,  60,  44,  56,  49,  50,  51,  13*. 

For  Bachelor  of  Letters:  31*,  32*,  33*,  36*,  37*,  38,5*, 
6,  9,  56,  60,  44, 64,  45,  137,  49,  50,  51,  13*. 

Prescribed  Studies  for  the  Degree  Bachelor  of  Science 

WITH  THE  title  MiNING  ENGINEER,  CiVIL  ENGINEER  OR  ELECTRI- 
CAL Engineer:  All  the  studies  scheduled  in  these  courses  are 
prescribed. 

Short  Course  Diplomas:  The  university  grants  a  diploma 
to  students  who  complete  satisfactory  the  Business  course,  or  the 
Normal  course  in  physical  training  of  two  years. 

Normal  Diploma:  A  normal  diploma  will  be  granted  to  stu- 
dents who  complete  satisfactorily  the  course  in  Theoretical  Peda- 
gogy. 

Master  of  Pedagogy:  Graduates  of  approved  normal  schools 
who  enter  the  university  will  be  allowed  full  credit  for  their  work 
in  such  schools.  Upon  completing  an  elective  course  which  must 
include  History  of  Education,  5  credits;  Philosophy  of  Education, 
5  credits;  Economics,  3  credits;  General  English  Literature,  3 
credits;  Rhetoric,  4  credits;  History  of  Philosophy,  4  credits; 
Mental  science,  5  credits;  and  at  least  3  credits  in  English,  they 
will  receive  the  degree  Master  of  Pedagogy.  Enough  work  above 
the  preparatory  must  be  accounted  for  to  earn  68  credits;  of  these 
4  may  be  in  Hygiene. 


COJiiJfl^fiCHJiimfiT  Ol^flTIOfiS. 


Six  members  of  the  graduating  class  wnll  be  annually  selected  to 
deliver  orations  on  Commencement  Day.  This  privilege  is  offered 
to  students  in  the  order  of  their  class  standings  and  is  optional. 
In  computing  class  standings  for  this  purpose  Elocution  and 
English  are  allowed  a  w^eight  of  live.  The  standings  will  be  made 
known  to  the  members  of  the  class  during  the  first  week  of  the 
second  semester  and  their  options  niust  be  tiled  in  the  office  before 
the  end  of  the  week.  Only  persons  who  elect  to  deliver  Comence- 
ment  orations  under  the  above  conditions  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  Failing  and  Beekman  prizes.  The  subjects  for  Commence- 
ment orations  are  announced  not  more  than  six  weeks  before  the 
orations  are  to  be  delivered. 
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HOJSLOl^S. 

No  valedictorian  will  be  chosen  in  1896-7  or  thereafter. 
Honors  will  be  assigned  as  follows: 

Students  shall  graduate  Siiwma  cum  laude  when  at  least  half 
their  credits  rank  A  and  none  rank  below  B.  Magna  cum  laude 
when  no  credits  rank  below  B.  Cum  laude  when  at  least  half  their 
credits  rank  B  and  none  rank  below  C.  When  a  student's  credits 
rank  lower  than  any  of  the  above  he  shall  graduate  rite. 


Pl^IZES. 


The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  for  proficiency  in 
oratory : 

THE  FAILING  PRIZE,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
made  to  the  university  by  Hon.  Henry  Failing,  of  Portland.  It 
is  awarded  "to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  Classical, 
the  Scientific,  or  the  Literary  Course  prescribed  by  the  University, 
or  such  course  as  may,  at  the  time,  be  substituted  for  either  of 
said  courses,  who  shall  pronounce  the  best  original  oration  at 
the  time  of  his  or  her  graduation/' 

THE  BEEKMAN  PRIZE,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars, 
is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  made  to  the 
University  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman,  of  Jacksonville.  It  is  award- 
ed under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Failing  prize,  for  the  second 
best  oration. 

The  award  of  the  prizes  is  made  as  follows: 

**The  Faculty  of  the  aforesaid  University  shall  select,  at  each  com- 
mencement  exercise,  three  disinterested  persons  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  state  of  Oregon,  if  possible,  or  from  other  states,  or  from 
this  state  and  other  states,  excluding  all  persons  connected  with  said 
University,  excepting  members  of  the  said  Board  of  Regents;  and  said 
three  persons  selected  by  the  said  Faculty  shall  act  as  judges,  who, 
after  hearing  the  orations  pro^iounced  by  the  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  shall  determine  what  member  thereof  has  pronounced  the 
bevSt  oration,  and  also  what  member  thereof  has  pronounced  the  sec- 
ond best  oration,  and  to  these  members  shall  be  awarded  respectively 
the  above  named  Failing  and  Beekman  Prizes.  The  judges,  in  de- 
ciding what  members  have  pronounced  the  best  and  second  best  ora- 
tions, shall  take  into  consideration  the  originality  of  the  subject  mat- 
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ter,  the  style  of  treatment,  rhetorical  excellence  and  the  manner  of 
of  delivery.  And  no  oration  shall  be  considered  in  the  award  of  said 
prizes  unless  delivered  without  the  aid  of  manuscript. 

''Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  orations  for  said  prizes,  the  President 
of  the  University,  or  some  one  under  his  direction,  shall  publicly  an- 
nounce to  the  judges  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  awards 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall  be  sufficient  to 
award  either  of  said  prizes." 

Awards  of  the  Failing  Prize: — 

In  1890 Edward  H.  McAlister Eugene. 

In  1891 S.  Etta  Levis Harrisburg. 

In  1892 Lenn  Stevens Eugene. 

in  1893 Carey  F.  Martin Eugene. 

In  1894 Irving  M.  Glen Dayton. 

In  1895 Julia  G.  Veazie Dallas. 

In  1896 H.  S.  Templeton Halsey. 

Awards  of  the  Beekman  Prize: 

In  1890 Agnes  M.  Green Seattle. 

In  1891 Veina  E.  Adair Eugene. 

In  1892 Fred  S.  Dunn Eugene. 

In  1893 Thomas  M.  Roberts The  Dalles. 

In  1894 Elias  M.  Underwood McMinnville. 

In  1895 Benetta  Dorris Eugene. 

In  1896 V.  V.  Johnson Eugene. 


SCHOIiA^SHlP   Ifl   THE    SCHOOli   OF   IWHDlCIflE. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  faculty  of 
the  University  School  of  Medicine: 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  ordered,  this  department  here- 
by establishes  and  will  maintain  one  scholnrship  in  the  school  of 
medicine  to  which  only  graduates  of  the  school  of  arts  or  science 
of  the  university  of  Oregon  shall  be  eligible  and  upon  the  following 
conditions :  At  the  time  of  entrance  upon  the  medical  course  in  this 
department  the  applicant  shall  have  received  his  degree  of  A.  B. 
or  B.  S.  within  two  years  immediately  preceding.  He  shall  be 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  faculty  of  the  arts  and  pci- 
ence  department  as  being  worthy  and,  if  more   than    one    appli- 
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cant  shall  apply  the  same  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholarship, 
the  person  recommended  must  stand  higher  than  any  other  ap- 
plicant of  his  year  in  his  graduation  marks  or  credits. 

Only  one  student  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
scholarship  (which  shall  be  known  as  "The  University  Scholar- 
ship") at  any  time.  Students  under  the  scholarship  hereby  created 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees  except  matricula- 
tion, $5;  demonstrator's,  $10  for  each  of  two  years;  cost  of  dis- 
secting material  and  examination  fees  per  catalogue. 


EXPEfiSES. 


The  university  charges  a  yearly  incidental  fee  of  $10,  payable 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  terrn  by  each  student. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  dormitory  is  $2.50  per  week.  This  in- 
cludes board,  heat,  light  and  lodging;  but  does  not  include  bed- 
clothes, mattresses  and  towels. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  town  of  Eugene  varies  from  $3  to  $5 
per  week.  Many  students  rent  rooms  and  board  themselves  at  a 
very  small  cost.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  yearly  expenses  is  from 
$125  upwards. 

The  expense  of  books  varies  from  $5  per  year  upwards.  There 
is  no  change  of  studies  during  the  year  so  that  students  need  buy 
only  one  set  of  books,  with  few  exceptions. 

A  small  deposit  is  required  from  each  student  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  From  this  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  actual 
cost  of  breakage  and  injuries  to  apparatus  is  deducted  and  the 
balance  returned. 


THE   IiIBl^Rt^V. 


The  University  Library  occupies  a  room  in  Deady  Hall,  and 
contains  at  present  about  seven  thousand  volumes.  The  collec- 
tion is  a  choice  one,  being  largely  the  selection  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments. 

The  Dewey  system  of  classification  has  been  adopted  and  the 
books  are  shelved  in  a  continuous  order.  Relative  location  and 
alphabetical  order  are  employed,  the  books  being  arranged  under 
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the  following  general  heads- — General  Reference; Philosophy; Re- 
ligion; Sociology;  Philology;  Natural  Science;  Useful  Arts;  Fine 
Arts;  Literature;  History. 

A  part  of  the  books  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars by  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  The  annual  sum  coming  from  the 
Villard  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  is  four 
hundred  dollars.  The  library  is  also  a  depository  of  all  docu- 
ments published  by  the  general  government  at  Washington. 

Teachers  in  the  university,  students  and  resident  graduates 
are  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  library.  To  all  other  persons 
it  is  a  reference  library. 

Students  may  draw  three  volumes  at  a  time,  to  be  retained  if 
desired  for  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  one  renewal. 

The  library  receives  some  good  American  and  foreign  literary 
and  scientific  periodicals.  The  collection  of  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals, both  current  and  bound,  is  especially  valuable.  Poole's  and 
other  indexes  of  general  literature  are  at  hand  to  aid  reference. 

The  library  is  open  every  day,  during  term  time,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

DEPARTMENT    LIBRARY   OF  ECONOMICS,    HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

For  the  effective  teacliing  of  history,  economics  and  allied  sub- 
jects a  working  library  is  quite  as  essential  as  a  laboratory  is  for 
the  physical  sciences.  In  fact  the  library  is  in  all  essentials  the 
laboratory  of  economics  and  politics.  On  the  organization  of 
the  department  of  Economics  and  History  five  hundred 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  obtaining  a  nucleus  for  this  new  de- 
partment library.  To  the  books  thus  secured  there  have  been 
segregated  such  works  of  the  main  library  as  belong  distinctly  to 
the  courses  of  the  department,  and  new  works  are  added  as  the 
funds  of  the  university  permit. 


DEBlDY   HALili. 


Deady  Hall  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  County  and 
presented  to  the  state.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  regents, 
and  for  manny  years  a  constant  benefactor  of  the  university.  It 
is  three  stories  high  besides  the  basement  and  contains  the  library, 
the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  the  biological  laboratory, 
and  the  hall  of  the  literary  societies. 
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VlIiliflJ^D   H^i^ii. 


Villard  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Villard,  another 
friend  of  the  university.  In  this  building  are  recitation  rooms,  the 
president's  office,  a  large  audience  room  and  Professor  Condon's 
great  collection  of  minerals,  fossils  and  natural  history  specimens. 


THE   DOt^miTOI^IES. 


The  Men's  Dormitory  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  state 
accommodates  about  ninety  students.  The  rooms  are  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  (quarters  for  two  students  each,  and  are  well  light- 
ed and  ventilated.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam.  It 
consists  of  two  wings  entirely  separated  from  each  other.  Each 
wing  has  a  reception  room,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors; but  during  the  last  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  one  of 
them  for  a  recitation  room,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  university. 

The  Women's  Dormitory,  recently  acquired  by  the  university, 
is  a  good  building  situated  south  of  the  campus  on  a  tract  of  nine 
acres  of  land.  It  will  accommodate  about  thirty  young  women. 
For  the  present  this  building  will  be  used  for  classes. 

The  price  of  board  in  the  dormitories,  including  heat,  light 
and  lodgings,  is  $2.50  pef  txieek. 


TKE   OBSEl^VflTOt^Y. 


The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  situated  on  Skinner's  Butte. 
It  is  supplied  with  a  good  transit  instrument  and  other  useful 
astronomical  apparatus. 


THE    UHIVEI^SITV  IWOISLTHIjV. 


The  student  body  publishes  a  monthly  periodical  called  the 
University  of  Oregon  Monthly.  It  fills  the  usual  place  of 
college  papers. 
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UfllVEl^SITY  HXTEJ^SIOfi, 


The  work  of  the  extension  course  is  carried  on  by  correspond- 
ence and  is  entirely  free,  with  the  exception  that  ten  cents  for 
postage  and  clerical  work  is  charged  for  each  set  of  questions. 

Students  wishing  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  extension  class 
should  send  their  names  to  "Extension  Department,  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,'' enclosing  ten  cents.  They  will  receive  in  re- 
turn directions  for  study  and  questions  upon  the  text-books  se- 
lected. 

Dr.  Chapman  continued  his  educational  lectures  at  many 
places.  They  were  devoted  principally  to  the  advancement  of 
secondary  education.  Professors  Condon,  Friedel,  Young,  Wash- 
burn and  McClure  have  also  delivered  lectures  before  educational 
bodies. 

The  extension  class  in  English  literature  has  been  continued 
during  the  year.  Eight  English  classics  have  been  read  by  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  class  under  criticism  and  careful 
questioning.  The  class  includes  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

By  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
state  the  university  has  been  enabled  to  make  widely  known  to 
the  people  a  proposition  to  carry  on  by  correspondence  a  four 
years'  course  of  study  which  shall  be  entirely  free  except  for  the 
actual  clerical  expenses  and  postage.  The  course  is  intended  for 
both  young  and  old  and  embraces  the  four  departments  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  history  and  language,  including  two  years  of 
Latin.  No  students  are  desired  except  those  who  cannot  attend  a 
regular  school;  because  the  best  correspondence  course  is  inferior 
to  a  moderately  good  school.  Sets  of  questions  upon  the  text- 
books are  sent  out  to  applicants;  the  answers  when  sent  in  are 
corrected  and  returned;  and  explanations  are  furnished  when  de- 
sired. The  fees  for  each  set  of  questions  including  the  correc- 
tion of  the  answers  is  ten  cents. 

The  state  reading  circle  work  has  also  been  added  to  the  ex- 
tension department  during  the  current  year.  It  is  proposed  to 
divide  each  book  adopted  by  the  circle  into  ten  parts  and  send 
out  one  set  of  questions  for  each  part;  the  questions  to  be  sent 
monthly.  Exercises  upon  the  reading  circle  work  will  also  be 
conducted  in  the  county  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings  when- 
ever practicable.  All  county  superintendents  will  probably  see 
the  value  of  this   work  and  help  it  forward.     The  regular  fee  for 
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{Incorporated  November,  17,   1895.) 

Adjacent  to  University  Campus  on  the  West. 

HUGEplH  C.  SflfiDHl^SOISL,  t^ZELti. 

A.  B.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1883.  A.  M.,  Oskaloosa  College,  1886. 
B.  D.,  Drake  University,  1893.  B.  S.  T.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1894.     D.  D.,  Willamette  University,  1896. 

IVIOt^TOfl  li.   I^OSE,   flssoeiate   Pt^ofessoP. 

Graduate  from  the  Bible  College,  Drake  University,  1893. 

I. — The  Eugene  Divinity  School  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
University. 

2. — Third  session  begins  Tuesday,  September  14,  1896 
.3. — Divinity  students  may  avail  themselves  of  all  the   advantages 
given  by  the  University  of  Oregon.     They  are    admitted  without  ex- 
amination on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean.     No  studies  given  in 
the  University  are  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

4. — Tuition  in  the  Divinity  School  is  free  except  a  contingent  fee 
of  $3.00  per  term.     If  only  one  study  is  taken  this  fee  will  be  less. 

5. — Two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Divinity  School 
must  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  the  school  is  open  to 
young  men  and  women  without  regard  to  denominational  peculiarity. 
AH  students  looking  toward  the  ministry  are  invited  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  combined  advantages  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the 
State  University. 

6. — The  Bible  is  the  principal  text-book. 
The  course  of  study  includes: — 

a. — A  systematic  stud}^  of  Bible  doctrine. 

b. — A  general  survey  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

C. — Scripture  Exegesis. 

d. — Sacred  History  in  connection  with  the  General  History  of 
the  World. 

e. — Church  History,  with  especial  reference  to  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

f. — Christian  Evidences. 

q. — Comparative  Religion. 

ji. — Christian  Missions. 

i. — Pastoral  Theology. 

7. — Preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons. 

7. — The  four  years  Divinity  course  includes  Elocution  and  several 
Philosophical  and  Classical  studies  in  the  University.  Where  suffic- 
ient preparation  has  been  made  the  English  Bible  course  may  be 
completed  in  two  years.  Those  who  dcvsire  to  take  a  few  studies,  but 
not  a  full  course,  will  be  received  and  given  proper  credit  for  the 
work  done. 

Thorough  preparation  is  especially  urged  upon  all  students  who 
would  equip  themselves  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean,  or 

»W.   R.  H0LI.ENBECK,  Sec, 
"■■■"■■ 
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joining  the  reading  circle  is  fifty  cents  which  should  be  sent  by 
postal  order.  All  correspondence  for  the  extension  department 
should  be  marked  as  follows:  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Oregon,  "Extension  department." 


THE   EDUCflTIOflflli   COflVHI^TIOfl. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  Oregon  Teachers  was  held 
at  Eugene  during  commencement  week  in  June,  1896.  The  con- 
vention arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  periodical  to  be  called 
The  Oregon  Teachers^  Monthly  which  has  been  issued  regularly 
during  the  current  year.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Super- 
intendent G.  W.  Jones  of  Marion  County. 

The  convention  also  organized  the  Oregon  Teachers'  Club 
which  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Monmouth  some  time  during  the 
current  year. 


DESClRlPTIOfl  OF  THH  COUt?SHS. 


[The  university  offers  to  new  students  sub-freshman  courses 
as  follows:  These  courses  afford  ample  and  varied  preparation 
for  the  freshman  year.  Due  attention  must  be  given  to  pre- 
scribed studies. 

Latin,  courses  18,  19,  20,  138—13  credits. 

Gkeek,  courses  25,  36,  27 — 13  credits. 

German,  courses  31,  32,  33 — 13  credits. 

French,  courses  36,  37 — 10  credits. 

Chemistry,  course  13 — 4  credits. 

Mathematics,  course  5 — 5  credits. 

These  courses  are  fully  described  under  the  proper  depart- 
ments. 
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Students  entering  the  university  with  thirty  credits  have  thirty- 
two  credits  to  earn  hefore  they  become  freshmen.  By  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  faculty  they  may  take  two  years  to  earn  these  credits 
if  they  so  elect.    In  that  case  two  credits  may  be  earned  in  hygiene. 

The  following  schedules  are  intended  only  for  students  now 
registered: 

The  special  class  known  as  the  second  year  class  in  1897-98, 
will  regularly  take  the  following  courses:  for  A.  B.,  25,  19,  2,  54, 
48,  89;  for  B.  S.  and  B.  L,  36,  32,  2,  54,  48,  89. 

The  special  third  year  class  will  regularly  take:  for  A.  B.,  3, 
20,  26,  102,  104,  90;  for  B.  S.  and  B.  L.,  3,  37,  33,  102,  104,  90. 

The  present  third  year  class  will  be  freshmen  next  year  if  all 
their  credits  are  duly  earned. 

The  special  fourth  vear  class  will  regularlv  take:  for  A.  B.,  138, 
27,13,  139,144,141;  for  B.  S.  and  B.  L.,  \5,  13,  38,  139,  144, 
141. 

Students  desiring  to  finish  the  above  work  in  two  years  have 
permission  to  do  so  after  consultation  with  their  advisers.] 

IVTATHEmATICS. 
Pf ofessot*  lictchei'. 


2. — Second  Year  Algebra.     Taylor.      The    text-book    com- 
pleted.     Will  not  be  given  after  1897-8. 
Professor  Letcher,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

3. — Geometry.  Bowser.  This  course  will  not  be  given  after 
1898-9.  Students  who  have  had  plane  geometry  will  enter  the 
class  during  the  second  half  year. 

Professor  Letcher,  4  credits,  [Time  to  be  set.] 

5. — Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry.  Wlieeler, 
Nichols.  Sub-freshman.  PrescriV)ed  for  B.  S.  and  B.  L.  degrees. 
Professor  Letcher,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-8  a.  m. 

6. — Calculus.     Osborne,  Byerley.     Prescribed  for  the  degrees 
B.  S.  and  B.  L.  and  in  Engineering  courses. 
Professor  Letcher,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-2  p.  m. 

7. — Determinants,  Theory  of  Equations  and  Differential 
Equations.     Chapman,  Johnson. 
Professor  Letcher,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-10  a.  m. 
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127. — Higher  Algebra. 
Professor  Letcher ,  3  credits. 

8. — Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  Smith.  Essentinlfor  Ad- 
vanced Physics,  Engineering  and  Higher  Mathematics;  must  fol- 
low Calciihis. 

66. — Modern  Analytical  Geometry.  The  methods  of  Clehsch. 
Essential  for  higher  Mathematics;  must  follow  Calculus. 


HPPlilED   lVIflTHE]V[flTICS. 
Associate  Pi*ofessdi<  ^cRlistef, 


73. — Astronomy.  Spherical,  practical  and  descriptive.  In- 
struction is  given  hy  lectures,  and  a  large  amount  of  observa- 
tory work  is' required.  The  most  useful  formulse  relating  to  the 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  developed  in  the  four  princi- 
pal systems  of  co-ordinates  now  in  use;  and  the  students  are 
taught  to  apply  these  practically  in  the  observatory  to  such  prob- 
lems as  the  determination  of  longitude  and  latitude,  establish- 
ment of  a  true  meridian,  determination  of  sidereal  time,  apparent 
and  mean  solar  time,  standard  time,  the  time  of  rising  and  setting 
of  any  heavenly  body,  prediction  of  eclipses,  calculations  of  par- 
allax, use  of  refraction  tables,  computation  of  geocentric  distances 
of  planets  from  given  elements,  etc.  The  observatory  work  also 
includes  an  examination  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  double  and 
colored  stars,  star  clusters,  nebulae,  and  such  other  objects  of  in- 
terest as  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  telescope  used. 

In  addition  to  the  mathematical  topics  mentioned  above,  the 
course  of  lectures  will  include  among  other  things  a  considera- 
ti(m  of  the  solar  system  as  a  whole,  with  its  laws  and  fundamental 
principles,  followed  by  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  system,  including  comets,  shooting  stars  and  meteor- 
ites; an  exposition  of  all  the  more  important  facts  known  in  re- 
spect to  the  stars,  star  clusters  and  nebulae;  a  rather  full  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  tides  as  cosmogonic  agencies;  and  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

The  Observatory  is  provided  with  a  good  transit  instrument,  a 
sidereal  clock,  and  a  sextant  with  artificial  horizon.  The  transit 
instrument  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  sight- 
seeing telescope. 
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The  course  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  general  physics  and  general 
chemistry. 

Associate  Professor  McAUster,  3  credits,  1,  3,  4 — 1  p.  m. 

79. — Surveying.  The  Surveying  department  is  provided  with 
the  following  instruments :  Surveyor's  Transit,  Burt's  Solar  Com- 
pass, Plane-Table,  with  the  best  modern  improvements  and  at- 
tachments; Compass  with  graduated  limb  reading  to  minutes; 
Vernier  Compass,  Engineer's  Y-level,  Sextant,  Polar  Planimeter, 
Mercurial  Barometer,  Aneroid  Barometer,  8-inch  Vernier  Pro- 
tractor reading  to  minutes;  Leveling  rods.  Ranging  Poles,  Engi- 
neer's and  Gunter's  Chains,  Steel  Tape,  etc. 

Students  are  taught  to  determine  the  true  meridian  by  obser- 
vations on  the  Pole  Star  with, the  transit,  as  well  as  by  the  solar 
com-pass;  and  then,  by  comparing  the  direction  of  the  needle  with 
the  true  meridian,  to  determine  the  variation  of  the  needle.  The 
ordinary  operations  of  land  surveying  with  chain  and  compass 
or  transit  are  extensively  practiced  by  the  students,  together  with 
the  draughting  of  plots,  computation  of  areas,  etc.  Ample  prac- 
tice is  also  given  in  the  determination  of  inaccessible  heights 
and  distances  by  angular  measurements,  and  also  in  measuring 
heights  with  the  mercurical  and  aneroid  barometers.  Students 
learn  to  use  the  plane-table  in  making  plots  of  the  courses  of 
streams,  bodies  of  water,  plots  of  land,  and  general  topographical 
features.  They  learn  also  the  methods  of  stadia  measurements, 
and  the  calculation  of  areas  by  the  polar  planimeter.  The  best 
methods  of  differential  and  profile  leveling,  establishing  grades, 
etc.,  are  practically  applied. 

Associate  Professor  McAUster,  4  credits,     2-10  a.  m.     Field  work  6 
hours  a  week. 

126. — Higher  Surveying.  Students  in  this  course  will  have 
access  to  the  large  transit  instrument  at  the  observatory  and  the 
sidereal  clock, to  establish  a  true  meridian  with  greater  precision 
than  is  possible  with  the  ordinary  surveyor's  transit,  and  to  de- 
termine time,  longitude  and  latitude  by  astronomical  observations. 
The  course  includes  Topographic,  Hydrographic,  Mining  and 
Geodetic  Surveying. 

For  all  field  work  the  class  is  divided  into  parties  of  two  or 
three,  and   individual  work  is  insisted  upon  as  far  as  practicable. 

It  is  expected  that  the  various  additional  instruments  made 
necessary  by  the  new  courses  in  Engineering  will  be  supplied  in 
time  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 

Associate  Professor  McAUster,  3  credits,  Field  work  4 

hours  a  week. 
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77. — Mechanical  Dk awing.  Six  hours  per  week.  Text: 
Faunce.  Description  and  use  of  instruments,  geometrical  prob- 
lems, inking,  tinting,  orthographic  projections,  shadows,  isometri- 
cal  drawings,  oblique  projections,  working  drawings,  blue  print 
process. 

Associate  Professor  McAlister,  3  credits. 

78. — Descriptive  Geometry.  Six  hours  per  week.  Text: 
Faunce.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples respecting  points,  lines  and  planes,  the  student  takes  up  va- 
rious problems  involving  the  cylinder,  cone,  double  curved  sur- 
faces of  revolution;  the  intersection  of  planes  and  solids;  the  de- 
velopment of  solids;  the  intersection  of  solids,  etc.  The  course 
will  also  include  a  sufficient  amount  of  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  proper  shading  of  drawings,  and  the  methods  of  casting 
shadows.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  during  a  part  of  the 
second  semester  to  linear  perspective,  or  the  art  of  representing 
objects  and  parts  of  objects  in  their  correct  proportions  and  po- 
sitions as  affected  by  differences  of  distance  from  the  eye. 

Associate  Professor  McAlister,  3  credits. 


PHVsics. 

Pitofcssof    ppiedel. 


9. — Elementary  Physics.  The  university  ofit'ers  two  courses 
in  Physics,  an  elementary  course,  for  freshman  students,  and  an 
advanced  course  for  such  students  as  have  already  completed 
some  adequate  elementary  course.  Instruction  in  both  courses 
is  given  by  lectures;  five  times  a  week  in  the  elementary  and  four 
times  in  the  advanced  course.  Students  taking  the  elementary 
course  are  expected  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  the  lectures  in 
as  complete  a  manner  as  possible,  and  to  submit  this  record  from 
time  to  time  to  the  instructor  for  criticism.  In  the  elementary 
course  it  is  the  purpose  to  present  the  subject  in  its  more  general 
aspect.  It  is  prescribed  for  all  students  seeking  a  degree.  The 
course  of  lectures  extends  through  the  year  and  takes  up  success- 
ively the  topics  of  Mechanics,  Acoustics,  Heat,  Light,  Optics, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In  scope,  tbe  aim  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  about  that  contained  in  Ganot's  text-book.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lecture  work  each  student  is  required  to  spend  at 
lease  two  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory,  and  he  is  expected  to 
carry  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  not  less  than  one  hundred  ex- 
periments  during   the   year.     The  results  of    these   experiments 
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must  be  written  up  in  good  form  and  kept  for  reference  in  a  sep- 
arate note-book. 

Professor   Fried  el,  ^  credits      1,2,  3,4,  5-9  a.  m.      2  hours  labora- 
tory work  weekly. 

10 — Advanced  Physics.  The  course  in  Advanced  Physics  pre- 
supposes not  only  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  given  in 
the  elementary  course  but  a  good  working  knowledge  of  calculus, 
and  differential  equations. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give,  as  far  as  the  time  will 
permit,  a  thorough  mathematical  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Analytical  Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magfnetism, 
Heat,  Light  and  Sound.  Such  text-books  as  Maxwell's  Matter  and 
Motion,  Maxwell's  and  Clausius's  Theory  of  Heat,  Preston's 
Theory  of  Light,  Em tage's  and  Mascart  and  Joubert's  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  and  others  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  students 
as  reference  and  supplementary  text-books. 

153. — For  the  ensuing  year  and  until  such  time  when  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  students  shall  possess  adequate  preparation,  a 
course  will  be  offered  in  Phvsics  which  in  scope  will  be  equivalent 
to  that  given  at  Johns  Hopkins,  as  a  major  course  for  undergrad- 
uate students.  This  will  embrace  the  same  subjects  as  those 
given  above  for  the  more  advanced  course  with  the  exception  of 
Analytical  Mechanics.  The  preparation  required  in  mathe- 
matics will  be  limited  for  this  course  to  a  working  knowledge  of 
Calculus. 

Whatever  knowledge  of  Differential  Equations  may  be  necessary 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  treatment  given  will  be  supplied 
during  the  course. 

Professor  Friedel,  6  credit?^,         1,  2,  3,  4 — 8  a.m.     4  hours  labora- 
tory work  weekly. 

Whenever  students  shall  have  sufficient  training  in  mathe- 
matics and  a  demand  is  manifested,  separate  courses  in  Analyti- 
cal Mechanics,  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  Rijs:id  Dynamics,  Geomet- 
rical Optics,  and  Fourier's  Theory  of  Heat  will  be  given.  Tho 
university  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  from  Europe  during 
the  past  year  considerable  additional  apparatus  of  the  very  best 
make  and  finish.  The  Physical  Laboratory  is  roomy  and  is  fitted 
up  with  gas  and  water  supply,  as  well  as  with  electrodes  for  elec- 
tric currents  from  dynamos  and  accumulators.  In  the  matter  of 
thorough  and  complete  provision  with  delicate  balances,  mirror 
galvanometers,  rheostats,  cathetometers,  spectrometers,  polari- 
scopes,  therm o-electrical  apparatus,  projection  apparatus  and  ap- 
paratus for  work  in  radiant  energy,  few  laboratories  in  the  country 
are  better  equipped. 
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The  establishment  of  a  workshop  in  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  physics  has  proved  nn  invaluable  aid.  Apparatus 
which  has  become  damaged  in  use  is  not  only  readily  replaced, 
but  new  apparatus  is  constantly  being  constructed.  The  shop 
is  open  to  the  students  of  the  department  and  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  towards  securing  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
finer  details  that  only  the  actual  construction  of  apparatus  can 
furnish. 

Original  investigations  are  carried  on  in  the  private  labora- 
tories throughout  the  year  by  the  instructors,  and  students  are 
invited  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  methods  employed. 
Whenever  students  shall  have  sufficient  training  to  undertake 
profitably  oriG:inal  work,  both  opportunity  and  apparatus  will  be 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

11. — Advanced  Mechanics. 
Professor  Friedel. 

12. — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Professor  Friedel.  Courses  11  and  12  will  be  given  as  soon  as  stu- 
dents have  obtained  sufficient  preparation  in  calculus 
and  differential  equations  to  follow  them. 


CHEIVIISTHV. 


Pfofessotr  ivreClufe. 


The  university  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  true  scientific  work 
can  be  done  in  chemical  lines  without  bringing  the  student  into 
direct  contact  with  the  substances  studied  and  the  entire  plan  of 
their  course  in  chemistry  keeps  this  in  view. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  desks  for  indi- 
vidual student  work.  The  desks  are  of  approved  pattern  and  are 
so  arranged  that  each  student  has  his  own  locker  in  which  his 
apparatus  can  be  locked  up  during  his  absence.  Although  the 
laboratory  has  sixty-eight  of  these  individual  lockers  its  capacity 
has  been  over-taxed  during  the  past  year  to  accommodate  the 
students  in  chemistry. 

Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  to  cover  loss  by  breakage.     This  fee  is  returned 
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when  the  apparatus  is  returned  in  good  order.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  use  of  apparatus  but  each  student  is  held  responsible  for 
breakage. 

The  laboratories  must  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional courses  to  be  given  next  year. 

In  none  of  the  courses  is  the  instruction  limited  by  the  text- 
book but  tlie  book  is  taken  as  a  guide  and  the  course  deviates 
from  it  as  may  seem  to  the  best  interest  of  the  students. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  to  be  given  during  the  session  of 
1897-8  are  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy  and  Ore  Dressing. 

13. — General  Chemistry.  Eemsen's  Briefer  Course.  This 
course  is  prescribed  for  all  degrees.  There  are  two  recitations  or 
lectures  each  w^eek  and  four  hours'  laboratory  work.  The  recita- 
tions and  lectures  cover  the  ground  generally  gone  over  in  the 
course  in  general  chemistry  in  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
country.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  laws  of  theoretical 
chemistry,  the  periodic  law,  and  recent  discoveries  of  interest. 

Laboratory  work  is  considered  of  prime  importance.  In  the 
laboratory  students  will  perform  experiments  illustrative  of  the 
work  done  in  the  text-book  and  will  prepare  all  the  common  in- 
organic compounds.  This  is  such  a  course  as  is  needed  by  stu- 
dents intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  Pharmacy.      Sub- freshman. 

Professor  McClure  and  Mr.  S.  H.  McAlister,  3  credits.  First  IJi vis- 
ion, 2-8  a.  m.  and  4-10  a.  m.  Second  Division,  2-10  a.  m. 
and  4-2  p.  m. 

15. — Qualitative  Analysis  and  Mineralogy.  The  two  com- 
plete one  year's  work.  Qualitative  analysis  September  to  April. 
Mineralogy  April  to  June — 6 credits.  Text-book:  Qualitative  An- 
alysis, Hill.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  principles  of  analytical  work.  The  student  works 
first  upon  known  substances  and  then  passes  to  the  determination 
of  unknown  substances,  a  sufficient  number  of  which  are  given  to 
insure  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  qualitative  analysis.  Es- 
pecial attention  is  given  to  separations  which  affect  the  de- 
termination of  the  precious  metals. 

This  course  is  chiefly  laboratory  work  but  lectures  will  be 
given  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mineralogy.  Text-book:  Determinative  Mineralogy  and 
Blow-Fipe,  Brush.  This  course  embraces  the  identification  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  The  text-book 
is  used  chiefly  for  reference,  instruction  being  given  by  lectures 
and  by  laboratory   work.     The  lectures  will  give  outlines  of  Crys- 
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tallography.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  identify  about  one 
hundred  unknown  minerals,  embracing  the  minerals  of  common 
occurence  and  of  economic  importance. 

Professor  McClure,     6  credits. 

116. — Ore  Dressing. — This  course  will  consists  of  lectures  cov- 
ering the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment  of  ores  in  the 
United  States.  The  methods  used  in  Europe  will  be  compared 
with  those  used  in  the  United  States  that  the  student  may  ob- 
tain a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 

Professor  McClure,  2  credits. 

117. — Metallurgy.  This  course  is  intended  to  fill  a  demand 
which  the  state  has  been  making  for  a  course  in  practical  work 
on  the  determination  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  rocks. 
Attention  will  be  given  especially  to  the  methods  of  assaying 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  and  such  other  mineral  products  as 
may  be  of  value  to  the  state.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  lec- 
tures and  students  will  be  given  actual  work  in  the  processes  of 
assaying. 

Professor  McClure,  2  credits. 

152. — Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  is  intended  to  out- 
line the  subject  of  organic  chemistry  and  give  the  student  an  idea 
of  its  scope.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  organic  substances 
w^ill  be  required  of  the  student. 

Professor  McClure,  2  credits. 


GHOIiOGY. 


Pitofessoi*  Condon. 

In  this  department  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in 
1897-8.  Students  will  have  free  access  to  Professor  Condon's 
great  museum. 

75. — Physical  Geography. — Text-book  and  lectures.  Only 
for  the  special  second  year  class  and  not  to  be  given  after 
1897-8. 

Professor  Condon,  2  credits.  3,  5-1  p.  m. 

148. — Ethnography.  Open  to  all  students.  The  course  will 
consist  of  lectures  upon :  (1)  The  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  il- 
lustrated with  specimens.  (2)  The  early  migrations  of  races. 
(3)  Permanent  localities  of  races.     The  course  will  include   such 
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studies  of  geography  as  will  naturally  be  required  in  treating  the 
topics. 

Professor  Condon,  2  credits,  1,  4—10  a.  m^ 

16. — General  Geology.     Descriptive  course. 

Professor  Condon,  4  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4-9  a.  m. 

174. — Advanced  Geology.  Instruction  in  Economic  Geoloey 
and  Mineralogy,  embracing  the  study  of  building  materials,  de- 
composition of  rocks  and  production  of  soil;  useful  minerals,  their 
occurrence  in  veins  and  beds;  coal  deposits,  surface  geology  and 
its  application  to  engineering.  The  work  in  mineralogy  is  mostly 
blow-pipe  analysis  under  Professor  McClure. 

Students  have  the  use  in  their  daily  work  of  the  great  Condon 
Museum. 

Professor  Condon,  2  credits.  2,  3-2  p.  m. 


BlOIiOGY. 


Pi»ofessoi«   Washbufti. 


This  department  is  well  equipped  with  microscopes  and  other 
apparatus  used  in  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Histology  and  Embryol- 
ogy. It  has  a  museum  collection  cont  aining  skeletons,  models  and 
type  specimens  to  illustrate  the  different  groups.  The  courses 
are  arranged  to  give  special  opportunities  to  those  intending:  to 
study  medicine  in  the  University  Medical  School  or  other  medical 
schools,  and  to  those  who  intend  to  teach,  or  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions in  biological  science.  Some  of  the  courses,  apart  from  their 
practical  value,  are  to  be  regarded  as  culture  studies  recommend- 
ed to  any  desiring  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 

By  arrangement  with  tho«e  in  charge  of  the  medical  school  at 
Portland,  connected  with  the  university,  any  student  who  has 
passed  here  in  Elementnry  Physics  and  Chemistrv,  Human  Oste- 
ology and  Syndesn)ology,  Histology,  and  Physioloey  ''Proximate 
Principles  and  Blood)  can  anticipate  one  year  of  his  work  at  the 
medical  school. 

Students  intending  to  study  medicine  or  to  teach  are  advised 
to  take  Nos.  103  and  67  in  their  Freshman  year.  No.  68  or 
No.  145  in  their  Sophomore  year.  No.  69  in  their  Junior  vear 
and  Nos.  146  and    110   ni    their   Senior   year.     This   plan,  how- 
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ever,  may  be  varied;  the  student  planning  work  in  Biology  should 
consult  the  instructor  in  order  to  work  systematically. 

Those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  part  of  their  education  are  advised  to  take  No.  67. 

In  each  course,  the  cost  to  the  student  has  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure. 

103. — Human  Physiology.  Intended  for  those  desiring  to 
know  more  of  the  subject  than  offered  by  the  preparatory  school 
and  thus  to  prepare  themselves  for  further  work  in  this  line,  for 
teaching,  or  for  entrance  to  the  medical  school.  There  is  labora- 
tory work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  semester,  2  hours 
each  week.     Two  recitations  weekly  during  the  second   semester. 

Professor  Washhitrn,  2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

67. — General  Zoology.  A  comparative  study  of  types  and 
the  philosophy  of  classification.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  zoology.  In  the  laboratory 
the  more  simple  animals  are  first  studied  and  later  those  of  more 
complex  or2:anization.  Intended  as  an  introductory  course. 
Drawings  of  dissections  and  notes  on  personal  observations  are 
required. 

Laboratory  guide:     Marshall  &  Hurst's  Practical  Zoology. 

Professor  Washburn,  4  credits,    Laboratory  work,  1,  3-2  to  4  p.  m. 
Lecture  or  quiz,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 

68. — Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Dissection  of 
Vertebrate  types.  Intended  for  those  who,  having  taken  No.  67, 
are  particularly  interested  in  zoology  and  desire  to  continue  the 
study  of  vertebrate  structure.  Laboratory  guide*  Parker's  Zoo- 
tomy. 

Professor  Washburn,  1  credit,  2  hours  laboratory  work  weekly 

with  occasional  c^uiz. 

145. — Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Human  Osteology.  De- 
tailed dissection  of  a  mammal  (a  dog  or  cat)  followed  by  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  human  skeleton  with  special  reference  to  syn- 
desmology.  Must  be  taken  by  those  intending  to  anticipate  the 
first  year  in  the  university  medical  school. 

Recjuired  works:  Howell's  Dissection  of  the  Dog,  and  Gray's 
or  Quain's   Anatomy. 

Professor  Washburn,  1  credit,         2  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

69. — Normal  Histology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  one 
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of  the  preceding  three  courses,  or  who  can  satisfy  the  instructor 
that  they  are  otherwise  qualified.  The  entire  year  is  occupied 
with  the  study  of  mammalian  tissues  and  with  instruction  in 
laboratory  technique,  methods  of  staining,  imbedding  and  sec- 
tioning. Must  be  be  taken  by  those  intending  to  anticipate  the 
first  year  in  the  medical  school. 

Laboratory  guide  and  text-book:  Piersol's  Normal  Histology. 
Professor  Washburn,  3  credits,  2,  4,  5-2  to  4  p.m. 

146. — Vertebrate  Embryology.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  Study  of  the  embryonic  development  of  the 
chick,  with  comparison  of  the  development  of  other  vertebrates. 
Must  be  preceded  by  No.  69.  Advised  for  those  intending  to 
study  medicine,  to  do  advanced  teaching  or  to  pursue  original 
investigation  in  biology. 

Laboratory  and  text-book:     Foster  &  Balfour's  Embryology. 
Professor  Washburn,,  2  credits. 

110. — Advanced  Physiology.  No  student  should  elect  this 
course  who  has  not  had  elementary  work  in  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Physiology.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
torily in  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology,  or  who  can  sat- 
isfy the  instructor  that  they  have  done  equivalent  work  else- 
where. Laboratory  work  consists  of  experimentation  with  cilia 
on  ciliated  surfaces,  properties  of  contractile  tissue,  digestion, 
pulse,  action  of  the  heart,  function  of  liver,  blood  pressure, 
optics,  &c.  Students  are  expected  to  learn  how  to  use  the  kymo- 
graph, manometer,  sphygmograph,  cardiograph,  &c. 

Text-book:  Waller's  Hunian  Physiology.  Laboratory  guide: 
Foster  &  Langley's  Practical  Physiology. 

Professor  Washburn,  2  credits,  1,  5-9.  a.  m. 

147. — Special  Zoology.  For  those  students  who  have  become 
interested  in  a  special  group  of  animals  and  wish  to  become  more 
familiar  with  that  group.  A  student  may,  with  certain  limita- 
tions and  with  the  advice  of  the  instructor,  elect  the  class  of  an- 
imals he  desires  and  will  be  instructed  in  structure  of  type,  col- 
lecting, preserving,  and  classifying  specimens,  study  of  habits, 
distribution,  &c. 

The  number  of  groups  from  which  selection  may  be  made  is, 
naturally,  limited.  The  student  is  advised  to  take  No.  67  before 
electing  this  course. 

Professor  Washburn,  1  credit. 
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PSVCHOliOGV. 


PfofessoP  fisixjutlciottne. 


45. — Experimental  PsYCHOLOoy.  Open  to  all  who  are  pre- 
pared for  the  work. 

The  psychological  laboratory  consists  of  four  rooms  with  appa- 
ratus for  optical,  acoustical,  temperature,  tactile,  reaction,  simul- 
taneous, steadiness,  attention,  force,  feeling  and  memory,  experi- 
ments. Also  the  equipment  includes  instruments  for  the  study 
of  the  time-sense,  sense  of  position,  association,  aesthetics,  and 
the  motor  effect  of  ideas  and  the  emotions.  There  is  a  supply  of 
material  for  all  ordinary  psychological  experiments.  The  equip- 
ment is  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  character  of  the  in- 
vestigation demands. 

The  work  is  of  two  kinds :  (1)  demonstration  courses  intended 
to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  experimental  methods  and  of 
their  relations  to  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of  psychology; 
(2)  courses  in  original  research  in  which  advanced  students  are 
expected  to  pursue  lines  of  work  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period 
in  some  one  field  of  experiment. 

It  is  aim  of  the  laboratory  to  furnish  every  possible  facility  for 
such  research  work  by  competent  students. 

Text-books:  Scripture's  Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing;  Sandford^s 
Experimental  Psychology. 

Professor  Hawthorne,  5  credits,        1,  2,  3,  4-10  a.  m.      2  hours  a 
week  in  laboratory. 

154. — Physiological  Psychology.  Open  to  all  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  study. 

A  study  (illustrated  by  charts,  models,  and  histological  prepara- 
tions) of  the  human  nervous  mechanism,  of  the  principal  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  changes  in  this  mechanism  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  mind,  and  a  discussion  of  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  these  relations,  respecting  the  nature  and 
laws  of  mind. 

Physiological  Psychology  includes  an  account  of  working 
hypotheses,  methods,  experimentations,  and  general  results.  The 
method  is,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrative,  with  a  large  amount  of 
required  reading  upon  selected  topics. 

Text-books:     Wundt,  Physiological  Psychology;  Human  and 
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Animal  Psychology;  Ladd's  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology; 
Schwnlbe,  Anatomic  der  Sinnesorgane;  Edinger,  Nervoose  Cen- 
tralorgane. 

Professor  Hawthorne,  3  credits. 

155. — Elements  of  Psychology.  Open  to  all  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  study. 

Elementary  Psychology  includes  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  with  constant  application  to 
the  processes  of  education,  and  the  psychological  origin  of  phil- 
osophical problems: 

Recitations,  lectures,  and  topics. 

Text-books:  Jameses  Psychology,  Briefer  Course;  Ladd^s  Prim- 
er of  Psychology ;  Titchner's  Outlines  of  Psychology. 

Professor  Hawthorne,  5  credits. 


PUBIiIC   IiAOI. 

ppofessof  Ha«ithioi»ne. 

97. — International  Law.  This  course  treats  of  the  general 
principles  of  international  law,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  posi- 
tive agreement,  in  the  form  of  treaties  and  conventions,  and  by 
common  usage,  as  shown  in  legislation,  in  decisions  of  interna- 
tional tribunals,  and  in  the  conduct  of  nations.  Text-book  and 
reports. 

Lectures,  recitations,  and  topics. 

Professor  Hawthorne,  1  credit,  5-11  a.  m. 


PEDAGOGY. 

Pfofessoi*  iVleElfoy. 

106. — Methodology.  I^irst  Year. — Besides  the  five  credits 
specified  below  the  student  must  elect  twelve  others.  One  may 
be  in  Hygiene. 

Methods  of  teaching  subjects  in  elementary   schools;  texts  by 
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Brooks  and  Page.  Observations,  report  of  the  committee  of  ten, 
with  lectures  by  instructor.  Reports  upon  special  topics  by  the 
class.  1,  3-9  a.  m. 

Systems  of  Elementary  Education  Compared.  The  several 
state  school  laws;  decisions  of  the  supreme  court;  Oregon  school 
laws;  laws  of  public  schools.  Text-books:  Burke,  Taylor  and 
Boone  on  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Lectures  by  instructor,  5-9  a.  m. 

Child  Study.  The  child  and  child  nature;  School  life  in  re- 
lation to  growth  and  health;  Object  lessons — form,  color  and  de- 
sign; Growth  in  memory  in  children;  Text-books:  Boulton, 
Buelow,  Calkins,  Keys,  Tracy.  Results  of  child  study  in  district 
schools.  Graphic  charts  prepared  by  students.  Lectures  by  in- 
structor. 1,  5-10  a.  m. 

Professor  McElroy,  5  credits. 

125. — School  Administration.  Second  Year, — Besides  the 
six  credits  specified  below  the  student  must  elect  eleven  others. 
One  may  be  Hygiene. 

General  school  organization;  management;  supervision.  Text- 
books: Baldwin,  De  Garmo,  Pickard,  Rein.  General  arrange- 
ments of  subject  matter,  conduct  of  recitations,  grading  and  ar- 
ranging courses  of  study;  school  apparatus. 

Lectures  by  instructor,  2,  3-11  a.  m. 

Child  Study,  Completed.  Essentials  in  a  course  of  study 
for  children;  researches  on  the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  school  children;  report  of  committee  on  the  study  of  child  de- 
velopment. Text-books:  Gilbert,  (Yale  Univ.),  Barnes.  Observa- 
tions; experiments  and  verification  of  methods  of  child  study. 

Theses  by  students;  Lectures  by  instructor,  1,  5-11  a.  m. 

Elementary  Logic.  The  following  subjects  will  be  studied 
and  practical  problems  given  under  each  head: 

Primary  laws,  concepts,  ambiguity  of  terms,  intention  and 
extension,  relations,  predication,  simple  propositions,  compound 
propositions.     Text-books:     Davis  and  Hyslop.  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

Professor  McElroy,  6  credits, 

To  receive  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  the  student  must 
earn  34  credits  in  addition  to  the  30 required  for  admission.  This 
will  also  entitle  him  to  enter  the  examination  for  a  state  diploma. 
The  last  34  credits  must  be  elected  by  the  student  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  McElroy. 
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156. — History  of  Education.  The  history  of  educational 
theories  and  instruction  of  ancient  and  modern  times  will  be 
treated  at  length.  Education  during  the  middle  ages  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  heads:  Monastic  schools,  parochial 
schools  and  burgher  schools,  with  special  lectures  on  the  rise  of  the 
universities,  the  advancement  of  scientific  spirit  and  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  Education  during  the  reformation  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  review  of  the  works  of  Luther,  Sturm,  Bacon  and 
Comenius. 

History  and  expository  course  in  the  principles  underlying 
theoretical  and  critical  pedagoixy. 

History  of  typical  schools  in  England  and  the  United  States 
including  industrial  and  normal  schools. 

Study  and  discussion  of  special  problems  in  the  history  of 
Education. 

Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  education  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  extended  readings  and  study  will  be  required 
in  the  works  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Horace  Mann. 

Discussion  of  current  educational  topics  with  exegeses  on  their 
subject-matter  by  the  instructor.  Students  will  prepare  theses 
upon  and  full  outlines  of  all  texts  studied. 

Texts:  Fouillee,  Klemm,  Painter;  also  educational  reports 
and  standard  pedagogical  periodicals. 

Professor  McElroy,  4  credits,  2,  3,  4,  5-2  p.  m. 

72. — Philosophy  of  Education.  Studies  and  research  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  following:  Education  in  its  special  elements 
and  systems;  the  purpose  and  end  in  education  in  relation  to  the 
individual  and  society;  the  order  of  mental  development  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject-matter  of  study;  comparative  study  of  educa- 
tional systems;  theses  and  discussions  on  special  topics  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  education;  discussion  of  current  educational  problems. 
Lectures  by  the  instructor. 

Texts:  De  Garmo,  Laurie,  Palmer,  Rosenkranz,  the  standard 
educational  periodicals  and  Reports  of  U.  S.  Educational  Commis- 
sioner Harris. 

Professor  McElroy,  4  credits,  2,  3,  4,  5-3  p.  m. 

157. — Elementary  Logic.  The  following  will  be  fully  develop- 
ed: Inference,  the  syllogism,  canon  and  rules,  figure  and  mood, 
logical  fallacies,  the  law  of  thought,  inductive  reasoning.  Numer- 
ous practical  questions  and  problems  will  be  introduced  under 
each  discussion  and  solved  by  members  of  the  class. 
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Text-book:     Hyslop. 
Professor  McElroy,  2  credits,  2,  4-11  a.  m. 

137. — Ethics  and  Logic.  Logic:  During  the  first  semester  the 
following  will  be  fully  developed:  Elements  of  logi(*al  doctrine; 
concepts  and  their  kinds;  ambiguity  of  terms;  intension  and  ex- 
tension of  concepts;  definition  and  division.  Propositions — sub- 
ject and  predicate  relations  of;  Opposition — its  meaning  and  ap- 
plication; immediate  inference  and  its  divisions.  Practical  prob- 
lems will  be  given  under  each  discussion. 

During  the  second  semester  special  prominence  will  be  given 
to  the  principles  warranting  affirnintion,  negation,  disjunction, 
hypothecation;  also  the  following  will  be  applied  and  illustrated 
j\t  every  point:  Principles  of  mediate  reasoning;  the  syllogysm — 
its  moods  and  figures  and  reduction  of  the  same;  fallacies  and 
their  classifications;  the  laws  of  thought  and  inductive  reasoning. 
Practical  questions  and  problems  will  be  given  in  each  recitation. 

The  elementary  principles  of  the  following  will  be  studied  under 
ethics:  Ethics  a  science  of  values;  a  science  of  the  ideal  as  con- 
trasted with  the  actual,  and  ethics  as  a  legislative  or  normative 
science.  The  freedom  of  the  will;  under  this  head  the  following 
will  be  discussed:  The  issue  in  regard  to  freedom;  the  theories 
of  volition;  the  universality  of  causation;  man's  subordinate  place 
in  nature;  the  prevalence  of  the  strongest  motive;  the  influence 
of  character  Other  ethical  problems  will  be  developed  such  as 
the  following:  Nature  and  conditions  of  responsibility;  limita- 
tions of  responsibility;  the  influence  of  environment;  the  emotion- 
al elements;  theory  of  rights  and  duties.  Papers  on  subjects  from 
practical  life  will  be  re(iuired  from  time  to  time.  Lectures  on  the 
origin  of  moral  relations  and  distinctions.  Notes  from  the 
academy  of  science. 

Text-books:     Hyde,  Hyslop. 
Professor  McElroy,  2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 


ECOflOmiCS,   HISTOI^V  Rfit>   PUBLiIC   IiflW. 


Pvofessov  Young. 


44. — Economics.     Economic  History  of   Europe  and  America, 
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and  general  principles  of   economics    with    their   applications  to 
political  economic  problems. 

Recitations,  lectures  and  topics.  •  Prescribed  in  all  courses. 

Professor   Young,  3  credits,  1,  2,  5-11  a.  m. 

81. — History  of  Economic  Thought.  This  course  includes 
the  history  of  economic  theories  in  classical  antiquity;  their  de- 
velopment under  the  influences  of  Christianity;  the  environment 
of  Feudalism  and  movements  connected  with  the  Crusades;  the 
rise  and  growth  of  Economics  as  a  distinct  branch  of  social  sci- 
ence with  special  attention  to  the  theories  of  value,  monetary 
science,  and  theories  of  distribution  and  consumption. 

Recitations,  lectures  and  investigations.  Open  to  all  who 
have  had  course  44. 

Professor  Young,  2  credits,  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

149. — Public  Finance.  This  course  will  include  a  discussion 
of  the  leading  topics  in  the  financijil  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Oregon.  The  theory  and  methods  of  taxation  will  be  ap- 
plied in  criticism  of  national  and  state  administration. 

Text-book  and  reports. 

Professor   Young,  2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

62. — History  of  England.  Political  and  Social  History  of 
England  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 

Text-book,  lectures  and  topics. 

3  credits,  1,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 

63. — Medieval  History.  Political  and  Social  History  of 
Continental  Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  Renais- 
sance.    Should  precede  Courses  127,  128  and  129. 

Text- book,  lectures  and  topics. 

Professor   Young,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-8  a.  m- 

127. — Modern  European  History.  Beginning  with  the  Re- 
naissance and  extending  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Text-book  and  co-operative  topical  work. 

2  credits. 

128. — History  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuary.  This  course 
covers  the  period  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  and  is  designed 
to  enable  the  student  to  understand  current  events  by  showing 
their  connection  with  recent  history. 
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Text-books,  lectures  and  topics.     [Omitted  in  1897-8.] 
Professor  Youngs  3  credits. 

129. — American  Political  and  Institutional  History  to 
1783.  The  development  of  the  forces  and  process  of  discovery  to 
their  largest  achievement  in  adding  the  new  v^orld  to  the  old  are 
traced.  The  transplanting  and  adaptation  of  the  various  types 
of  local  organization  receive  special  attention.  The  main  topics 
of  the  course  are  the  development  of  commonwealth  organizations 
and  the  causes  of  their  confederation. 

Professor   Young,  2  credits. 

65. — Public  Law.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  of 
THE  Principal  European  States  and  of  the  United  States. — 
This  course  comprises  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  England,  United  States,  France  and  Germany;  the 
interpretation  of  the  same  by  the  legislative  enactments  and  ju- 
dicial decisions  of  the  states,  and  the  generalization  from  them 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  law  common  to  them  all. 

Text-book  and  reports. 

Professor   Young,  3  credits,  1,  4-8  a.  m.and  3-2  p.  m. 

130. — American  Constitutional  Law.  American  institutions 
are  considered  with  reference  to  their  structure,  practical  work- 
ing and  the  forces  back  of  them. 

Text-books,  papers  and  collateral  reading. 
Professor   Young,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 

97. — International  Law.  This  course  treats  of  the  general 
principles  of  international  law,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  posi- 
tive agreement,  in  the  form  of  treaties  and  conventions,  and  by 
common  usage,  as  shown  in  legislation,  in  decisions  of  interna- 
tional tribunals,  and  in  the  conduct  of  nations. 

Text-books  and  reports. 
Professor  Hawthorne,  1  credit,  5-11  a.  m. 

40. — General  Sociology.  This  course  includes  the  history 
of  sociological  theory;  an  analysis  and  classification  of  social 
phenomena;  an  exposition  of  the  natural  evolution  of  social  ac- 
tivities and  arrangements  from  their  beginnings;  an  exploration 
of  the  social  forces  and  laws  so  far  as  they  are  yet  apparent. 
These  principles  will  be  applied  along  the  different  lines  of  social 
reform. 

Lectures,  field  work  and  reports. 
Professor   Young,  2  credits,  3,  4-11  a.  m. 
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GI^HHK. 


PpofessoP  Stfaub. 


This  department  offers  six  courses  in  Greek.  The  courses 
presented  below  are  subject  to  such  change  and  modification  as 
the  necessities  or  special  ability  of  each  class  may  demand.  The 
first  course  in  any  study  is  the  critical  period,  and  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  done  then  depends  the  student's  like  or  dis- 
like to  the  study.  Realizing  this,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
cover  much  ground  in  course  25,  but  ample  opportunity  is  given 
for  a  thorough  understanding  of  every  point  touched  upon.  The 
declensions  and  conjugations  must  be  mastered  and  the  principal 
parts  of  the  more  common  irregular  verbs  well  memorized.  In- 
direct discourse,  conditional  clauses,  participles,  etc.,  are  made 
subjects  of  special  study,  and  after  a  year's  earnest  work  these 
will  present  no  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  student. 

In  course  26,  while  the  above  points  are  still  kept  in  view  and 
frequently  referred  to,  the  student's  energies  are  directed  toward 
acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary,  without  which  the  study 
of  any  language  is  and  remains  mere  drudgery.  The  beauties  of 
the  literature  and  the  thought  of  the  writer  are  lost  sight  of  in 
the  effort  to  remember  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  first  two 
years  of  Greek  contain  in  them  nearly  all  the  hard  work,  the 
drudgery,  of  the  Greek  course.  Of  course,  even  here,  it  is  not  all 
drudgery,  for  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the  immortal  ''Ten  Thou- 
sand" reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  Cebes's  Tablet  is  another  ''Pil- 
gram's  Progress." 

Beginning  with  course  27,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  liter- 
ary features  of  the  authors  read.  Grammatical  questions  are  dis- 
cussed more  rarely  and  principally  only  to  enable  the  student  to 
interpret  the  text  critically  in  order  to  bring  out  the  author's 
meaning.  The  works  of  the  poets  are  studied  with  a  view  to  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  poems,  the 
rhythm,  poetic  forms  of  words,  etc. 

Sight  reading  is  practiced  as  frequently  as  possible  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  about  eight  weeks  are  devoted  to  reading 
Books  IV-VII  of  the  Anabasis  at  sight.  Supplementary  private 
reading  is  also  arranged  for  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Ancient  Geography  is  taught  incidentally;  and  a  good  course 
in  Mythology,  by  text-book  and  lectures,  is  also  given  in  this 
department. 
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25, — First  Semester,  First  Greek  Book,  Gleason  and  Ather- 
ton.     Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas.     Five  times  weekly. 

Second  Semester.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Harper  and  Wallace. 
Goodwin's   Greek  Grammar.     Five  times  weekly.       Sub-freshman. 

Professor  Strauh,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-11  a.  m. 

26. — First  Semester.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I,  II,  IV. 
Sanford's  Greek -word  list.  Mahaffy's  Old  Greek  Life.  Four 
times  weekly.  131. — Greek  Prose  Composition,  Jones.  Once 
weekly. 

Second  Semester.  Anabasis,  sight  reading.  Books  V,  VI,  VII, 
Special  study  of  Greek  Prepositions,  Adams.  Cebes'  Tablet,  Par- 
sons. Homer's  Odyssey,  Book  VI,  Bain.  Fyf^e's  History  of 
Greece.  Four  times  weekly.  Greek  Prose  Composition,  once 
weekly.     Suh-freshman. 

Professor  Strauh,  4  credits,  1.,  2,  4,  5 — 12  m. 

27. — I^irst  Semester.  Homer's  Ilaid,  Seymour;  Books  I-VI, 
Jebb's  Homer;  Eequired  reading:  Gladstone's  Homer;  New 
Testament  Greek.  Four  times  weekly.  132. — Greek  and  Boman 
Mythology,  Guerber.     Once  weekly. 

Second  Semester,  Herodotus,  Johnson;  Stein's  Dialect  of 
Herodotus;  Anacreontics,  Flagg;  F(;ur  Orations  of  Lysias,  Whiton ; 
Demosthenes,  Philippics,  Tarbell.     Four  times  weekly. 

Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.     Once  weekly.  4-8  a.  m. 

Professor  Strauh,  4  credits,  1,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

Courses  25,  26  and  27  may  count  as  sub-freshman. 

28. — First  Semester.  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  D'Ooge;  Good- 
win, Moods  and  Tenses;  Sophocles,  Antigone,  D'Ooge;  Sidgwick, 
Greek  Prose  Composition;  Required  reading:  Bredif's  Life  of 
Demosthenes.     Three  times  weekly. 

Second  Semester,  Aeschylus,  Prometheus,  Wecklein;  Thucyd- 
ides,  Morris;  Odyssey,  selections  from  Books  XII-XXIV;  Xen- 
ophon,  Memorabilia;  Greek  Literature,  Morris;  Prose  Composition. 
Three  times  weekly. 

Professor  Strauh,  3  credits,  2,  3,  5-8  a.  m. 

29. — First  Semester.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito,  Dyer;  Medea 
of  Euripides,  Allen;  Pindar,  Odes,  Seymour;  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  Burt  or  Mitchell.     Three  times  weekly. 

Second  Semester.  Euripides,  Bacchantes,  Beckwith;  Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs,  Acharnians  or  Clouds;  Plato, Gorgias^  Lodge;The 
Greek  Theatre  and  Drama.     Three  times  weekly. 

Professor  Strauh,  3  credits. 
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30. — First  and  Second  Semesters,  Sophocles,  Oedipus,  White; 
Aeschylus,  Seven  against  Thebes,  Flagg;  The  Idylls  of  Theocritus; 
Oratory  among  the  Greeks. 

Professor   Straub,  2  credits. 


Ppofessot*  (Johnson. 

The  Roman  Method  of  pronunciation  is  used  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

18. — Coy^s  Latin  Lessons;  Day  in  Ancient  Rome,  Shumvs^ay; 
Private  Life  of 'the  Romans,  Preston  and  Dodge;  Creighton*s 
History  of  Rome. 

Professor  Johnson,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-8  a.  m. 

19. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar;  Lome  and  E wing's 
Caesar;  Allen's  Prose  Composition;  Two  Orations  of  Cicero,  Allen 
and  Greenough. 

Professor  Johnson,  4  credits,  1,  2,  4,  5-10  a.  m. 

20. — Four  Orations  of  Cicero;  Allen  and  Greenough;  Two 
Books  of  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough.     Prose  composition. 

Professor  Johnson,  4  credits,  1,  2,  3,  5-11  a.  m. 

138. — Seven  Books  of  Vergil.     Latin  composition. 
Professor  Johnson,  4  credits. 

Courses  18,  19,  20,  and  138  may  count  as  sub-freshman. 

21. — Prose  Composition,  Preble  and  Parker;  De  Senecute  and 
De  Amicitia,  Long;  Catullus,  Merrill;  Two  Books  of  Livy,  Green- 
ough; Terence,  Andria,  Warren;  Plautus,  Captives,  Morris, 

Professor  Johnson,  4  credits,  1,  3,  4,  5-9  a.  m. 

22. — Prose  Composition;  Tusculan  Disputations;  Horace. 
Professor  Johnson,  3  credits,  1?  3,  4-1  p.  m. 

23. — Annals  of  Tacitus;  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace, 
Greenough. 

Professor  Johnson,  2  credits.  2,  5-1  p.  m, 
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24. — Lucretius;  Satires  of  Juvenal. 
Professor  Johnson^  3  credits. 


Pt*ofcssot»  Stt*aub  and  ^Vliss  ivrufcti. 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  enable  a  student  to  speak 
German  with  ordinary  facility  and  to  read  not  only  easy  German 
but  also  works  on  Science,  Philosophy,  etc.,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy  and  ease. 

The  result  is  brought  about  by  careful  grammatical  drill,  copi- 
ous reading  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  acquisition  of  a  compre- 
hensive vocabulary.  In  addition  to  this,  as  soon  as  practical  and 
profitable,  the  German  language  is  used  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion and  conversation.  At  the  close  of  course  32  a  student  ought 
to  be  able  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  the  day,  and 
to  understand  lectures  or  sermons  delivered  in  German.  In 
courses  33,  34  and  35  the  classic  masterpieces  are  taken  up  and 
studied  in  connection  with  such  historical  material  as  will  throw 
light  upon  the  epoch  in  which  they  were  written. 

In  the  advanced  courses  in  connection  with  the  regular  read- 
ing, a  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  German  literature  is  un- 
dertaken. 

31. — Beginning  German.  First  Semester.  Collar's  Shorter 
Eisenbach;  Dreyspring's  Easy  Lessons;  Maerchen  und  Erzhselun- 
gen,  Guerber;  German  conversation. 

Second  Semester.  L'Arrabbiata ,  Heath ;  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche, 
Heath;  Germelshausen,  Heath; Schiller's  Taucher,  Heath;  Kleine 
Geschichten,  Bernhardt;  Translation  from  English  to  German, 
alternative  English  Exercises,  Lewis;  German  conversation. 

Professor  Strauh,  5  credits.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-9  a.  m. 

32. — Advanced  German.  First  Semester.  Sturm's  Immensee, 
Bernhardt;  Schiller's  Der  Geisterseher,  Joynes;  DieHochzeitsreise, 
Heath;  Hauf's  Das  Kalte  Herz,  Heath;  Daily  translations  into 
German;  German  conversation. 

Second  Semester.  Gore's  German  Science  Reader ;  Bernhardt's 
Selections  of  Goethe's  Meisterwerke;  Goethe's  Sesenheim,  Heath; 
German  Syntax;  German  New  Testament. 

Professor  Strauh,  4  credits,  1,  2,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 
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33. — German  Classics.  First  Semester.  Schiller's  Der  Neffe 
als  Onkel,  Heath;  Hoffman's  Historische  Ezaehlungen,  Heath; 
Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schoenheit;  Korner's  Zriny. 

Second  Semester,  Le.ssing's  Nathan  der  Weise;  Wenckebach's 
Deutsche  Literatur-geschichte;  White's  Heine's  Poems,  Heath: 
Goethe's  Faust  (Part  1.) 

German  Drama  and  Fiction.  First  Semester,  Freytag's  Die 
Journalisten,  Toy;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe's  Egmont. 

Second  Semester.  Wallenstein,  Three  Parts;  Historical  Novels 
by  Professor  Ebers  and  others. 

Miss  Murch,  4  credits,  1,  5-1  p.  m.  and  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

Courses  31,  32,  33  may  count  as  sub-freshman. 

35. — GcETHE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  Prose.  First  Semester,  Life  and 
Works  of  Goethe. 

Second  Semester      Scientific  German  Prose. 

Miss  Miirch,  2  credits. 


niiss  muPeh. 

36. — Beginning.  First  Semester.  Van  Daell's  Introduction 
to  the  French  Language;  Super's  French  Eeader. 

Second'  Semester.     Erkmann-Chatrian's  Waterloo; easy  Prose. 

Miss  Murch,  5  credits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5-11  a.  m. 

37. — Advanced.  First  Semester.  Classic  French  Plays;  Mo- 
liere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Le  Misanthrope,  L'Avare;  Cor- 
neille's  Le  Cid  and  Horace;  Racine's  Athalic  and  Esther.  Exer- 
cises in  French  Syntax  and  Composition  during  the   whole  j^ear. 

Second  Semester.     Luquien's  Popular  Science. 

Miss  Murch,  4  credits,  1,  2,  4,  5-8  a.  m. 

38. — Classic  Prose  and  Modern  Poets.  Rousseau,  Bossuet, 
Chateaubriand,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo. 

Miss  Murch,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-12  m. 

Courses  36,  37,  38  may  count  as  sub-freshman. 
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39. — French    Prose.      Rousseau,    Voltaire,  Eenan,    Victor 
Hugo. 

Miss  Murch,  2  credits,  2,  4-12  m. 


EflGIiISH. 

Pttofessot^  Caitson,  Pf  ofessoit  Bat^igbt,  ffliss  Deliashtnutt. 

Four  objects  are  contemplated  in  these  courses: 

1. — A  scientific   knowledge   of  the  origin   and  development  of 
English  Literature  in  general  and  of  special  periods  in  particular. 

2.— A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  written  and  of  spo- 
ken discourse. 

3. — An  ability  to  appreciate,  enjoy  and  justly  criticise  the  best 
in  English  Literature. 

4. — Proficiency  in  English  composition. 

The  first  and  third  objects  are  reached  through  lectures,  the 
study  of  texts,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  English  classics  and 
student  reports;  and  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English. 
The  second  object  is  reached  through  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
Criticism,  and  the  analysis  of  njasterpieces  in  English  composi- 
tion. The  fourth  object  is  reached  by  regular  practice  through- 
out the  courses  of  study  in  writing  essays,  criticisms,  forensics 
and  orations. 

48. — Second  Year  English  Composition.  {2 divisions.)  This 
course  gives  drill  (1)  in  the  fundamentals  of  composition;  (2)  in 
the  relation  of  clauses,  sentences  and  paragraphs;  (3)  in  the 
special  qualities  of  style:  though  constant  practice  in  writing  ex- 
ercises under  rhetorical  rules,  short  narrations,  descriptions  and 
character  sketches.  Text-book:  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  after  1897-8. 

Miss  DeLashmutt,  1  credit,  1-1  p.  m.  and  2-3  p.  m. 

104. — Third  Year  English  Course.  This  course  gives  train- 
ing in  the  organization  of  material.  It  gives  constant  practice 
in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph  and  composition 
under  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  narration,  description,  expo- 
sition and  argument.  Text-book:  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhet- 
oric.    This  course  will  not  be  given  after  1898-9. 

Miss  DeLashmutt,    1  credit,  1-1  p.  m.  and  5-11  a.  m. 
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144. — Fourth  Year  English  Composition.  A  special  course 
intended  for  students  now  registered  who  wish  to  take  four  years 
for  preparation.  Students  who  earn  their  62  credits  in  three 
years  will  not  take  this  course.  It  will  not  be  given  after  the 
year  1899-1900. 

Miss  DeLashmutt,  1  credit. 

60. — Rhetoric  and  Criticism.     Prescribed  for  all  degrees. 

In  order  to  develop  the  logical  sense  and  command  of  lan- 
guage, lessons  are  recited  from  outlines  and  by  topics.  A  good 
deal  of  written  work  is  done  to  develop  accuracy,  originality  and 
creative  power.  Taste  and  love  of  good  reading  are  educated 
through  criticism  of  choice  extracts  of  standard  literature.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  style,  and  exercises 
are  written  giving  special  attention  to  diction,  figures  and  struc- 
ture of  sentences  and  paragraplis.  The  second  half  of  the  year 
is  giving  to  invention.  The  laws  governing  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  material  are  made  prominent,  also  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  each  form  of  discourse.  Exercises  are  written 
illustrating  the  essentials  of  description,  narration,  exposition 
and  the  different  forms  of  argument.  Text-books:  Genung's 
Practical  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Professor  Carson,  4  credits,  1,  2,  3,  5-11  a.  m.  and  12  m. 

English  Composition,  The  following  courses  in  English  Com- 
position comprise  papers  under  description,  narration, exposition, 
criticism,  and  comparison,  followed  by  forensics,  analysis  of  master- 
pieces of  argumentative  composition  and  orations. 

Occasionally  short  stories  and  vivid  portrayals  are  written  to  secure 
graphic  and  sympathetic  expression  of  thought.  Under  these  various 
headings  topics  are  assigned  and  an  effort  is  made  to  refer  to  many 
phases  of  widely  different  subjects,  so  that  every  student  may  have  op- 
portunity to  pursue  some  favorite  line  of  thought  or  investigate  some 
valuable  question.  Students  are  encouraged  to  utilize  material  pre- 
pared for  other  departments.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  clear,  forci- 
ble, elegant  presentation  of  thought.  Every  essay  must  develop  some 
orderly  arrangement;  every  forensic  must  be  an  effort  to  decide  some 
definite  question  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  All  students  have 
access  to  the  valuable  library  of  the  university.  Assistance  is  given 
by  referring  them  to  authors  and  articles  relating  to  their  assigned 
topics  and  they  are  encouraged  to  read  widely  and  intelligently  under 
an  orderly  outline  of  thought.  But  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  original 
treatment  of  topics,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Mere  summaries 
from  book  notes  or  encyclopoedias  will  not  be  acceptable.  It  will 
not  be  admissible  to  quote  without  using  quotation  marks  or  naming 
the  author.  Subjects  of  imaginary  or  local  interest  are  often  assigned, 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  printed  information,  so  as  to  require 
of  the   student  independent   thought.     All  students  are  urged  to  be 
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accurate  in  neatness  of  arrangement,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
grammatical  construction  and  figurative  expression.  Every  paper, 
after  criticism,  is  handed  back  to  the  student  for  correction,  and  so  far 
as  time  will  allow,  is  read  in  class,  and  its  excellencies  and  defects 
are  discussed.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  courses  in  orations,  lectures 
are  given  concerning  the  differences  between  spoken  and  written 
discourse,  the  characteristics  of  the  oration  as  well  as  the  higher  art 
of  composition. 

49. — Narration  and  Description.  Prescribed  for  all  who 
have  passed  in  course  104.  The  aims  of  this  course  are  (a)  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  literature  for  its  own  sake;  (5)  to  secure 
accuracy  in  grammatical  forms  ;(c)  to  develop  confidence  and  ability 
in  writing.  Three  methods  are  used:  (1)  the  analysis  in  class  of 
choice  bits  of  literature;  (2)  constant  practice  in  writing  exercises 
in  class  and  outside  under  grammatical  rules  and  requirements; 
(3)  the  preparation  of  six  short  themes  under  narration  and  de- 
scription.    Text-book:     Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English. 

Professor  Baright,  1  credit,  2-2  p.  m.  and  5-11  a.  m. 

50. — Criticism,  Exposition  and  Argument.  Prescribed  for 
all  who  have  passed  in  course  49.  This  course  is  closely  connected 
with  course  60.  It  aims  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  (a)  of 
the  principles  of  English  prose  style;  (b)  of  the  organization  of 
discourse  from  the  choice  of  words  up.  Constant  practice  in 
writing  consists  of  (a)  exercises  based  on  the  text-book,  written 
in  the  class-room  and  outside  and  (h)  the  preparation  of  six 
themes  accompanied  by  outlines,  illustrating  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  under  criticism,  exposition  and  argument.  Text-books: 
Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric,  and  Carpenter's  Exercises  in  com- 
position. 

Professor  Carson,  1  credit,  1-10  a.  m.  and  1-2  p.  m. 

51. — FoRENSics  AND  Orations.  Prescribed  for  all  Juniors 
who  have  passed  in  course  50  excepting  such  as  elect  course  133. 
Course  51  consists  of  (i)  the  drawing  of  two  briefs  from  master- 
pieces of  argumentive  composition;  (^)  the  study  of  principles 
and  methods  under  inductive  and  deductive  arguments  and  of 
the  qualities  and  structure  of  an  oration ;  (S)  lectures,  consulta- 
tions and  criticisms  of  forensics  and  orations;  (4)  the  writing  of 
one  narration  or  description,  three  forensics  and  one  oration  each 
preceded  by  a  brief.  Text-book:  Baker,  Specimens  of  Argumen- 
tation. 

Professor  Carson,  1  credit,  1-8  a.  m.  and  4-11  p.  m. 

52.— Forensics  and  Orations.  Open  only  to  Seniors  who 
have  passed  in  course  51.  Seniors  who  have  passed  in  course  51 
or  133  must  elect  52  or  134  or  half  courses  135a-135?).     Course  52 
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consists  of  (1)  the  drawing  of  three  briefs  from  masterpieces  of  ar- 
gumentative composition;  (^)  the  study  of  principles  of  argumen- 
tation, special  attention  being  given  to  evidence,  and  of  methods 
of  pursuasion,  and  to  the  consideration  of  motives;  (r^)  lectures, 
consultations  and  criticism  of  briefs,  forensics  and  orations; 
(4)  the  v^riting  of  two  forensics  and  two  orations  each  preceded 
by  a  brief.  Text-books:  Baker,  Principles  of  Argumentation; 
Baker,  Specimens  of  Argumentatioii. 

Professor  Carson,  1  credit,  5-2  p.  m. 

133,  134,  135. — Elective  Courses  in  English  Composition. 
Two  elective  courses  and  two  elective  half-courses  in  English 
Composition  will  be  offered  1897-98.  Course  133,  1  credit,  in 
forensics  which  may  be  elected  instead  of  51  by  Juniors  who  have 
passed  in  50;  course  134,  1  credit,  in  forensics  which  may  be 
elected  instead  of  52  by  Seniors  who  have  passed  in  51  or  133; 
half-courses  135  (a)  in  forensics,  135  (h)  in  by-weekly  themes,  1 
credit,  which  together  may  be  elected  instead  of  52  or  134  by 
Seniors  wlio  have  passed  in  51  or  133. 

English  Literature.  56. — General  English  Literature. 
Prescribed  for  all  degrees.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  other 
courses  in  English  literature.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  college  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  literature.  It  is  given  through  a  text- 
book, Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  literature,  and  a  series 
of  masterpieces:  The  Faerie  Queene,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ba- 
con's Essays,  Comus,  Lycidas,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  the  Excur- 
sion, Marmion,  Essays  of  Elia,  Childe  Harold  [Cantos  III  and  IV], 
Silas  Marner,  The  Princess.  The  aim  is  to  secure  these  results: 
(i)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  periods  in  the  development 
of  English  literature;  {2)  a  definite  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  a  number  of  English  classics. 

Professor  Baright,  3  credits,  1,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

57. — American  Literature.  Taken  in  regular  course  by 
Juniors.     Open  to  all  who  have  taken  course  56. 

Course  57  gives  an  outline  of  American  literary  history  and  the 
reading  and  discussing  of  important  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
It  is  carried  on  through  text-book,  Hawthorne  and  Lemmon, 
American  Literature;  lectures  and  student  reports.  Authors 
read:  Franklin,  Cooper,  Irving,  Poe,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Taylor,  Lanier. 

Professor  Carson,  2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

58. — Elizabethan  Drama.  Taken  in  regular  course  by  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors.     Course  58  aims  to  give  through  lectures  a  gen- 
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eral  knowledge  of  the  rise  nnd  development  of  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  and  through  reports,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  plays, 
a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  great  contemporaries  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  one  or  two  plnys  of  Shakespeare.  Thayer,  Best 
Elizabethan  Plays. 

Professor  Carson,  1  credit,  1,  3-10  a.  m. 

59. — Shakespeare.  Taken  in  regular  course  by  Seniors. 
This  course  consists  of  about  ten  plays  so  selected  from  Dr.  Fur- 
nivall's  classification  as  to  indicate  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's 
mind  and  development  of  his  art.  These  plays  are  examined 
with  special  reference  to  their  sources,  relative  dates  and  changes 
in  style.  An  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  art  in  development 
of  plot  and  delineation  of  character.  The  work  is  carried  on 
through  lectures,  reports,  class  readings  and  discussions.  Prin- 
cipal references  consulted:  Furness's  Variorum  Edition; 
Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon;  Saintsbury's  Elizabethan  Lite- 
rature; Leopold  Edition  with  Dr.  FurnivalPs  Introduction;  Dow- 
den;  Corson;  Hudson;  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Professor  Carson,  3  credits,  2,  3,  5-8  a.  m. 

96. — English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Macaulay^  DeQuincy  and  Carlyle.  This  course  is  open  to  those 
who  have  taken  course  56.  It  willbeconductedthrough  lectures, 
discussions  and  reports.  Text-books:  Minto,  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Prose;  Macaulay;  Carlyle  on  Johnson  (ed.  W.  Struck,  Jr.); 
DeQuincy,  Joan  of  Arc  (ed.  Hart.) 

Professor  Carson,  3  credits,  1-8  a.  m.  and  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

Courses  in  Victorian  Poetry  and  Victorian  Prose  are  under 
contemplation. 

158. — Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry  in  English  Literature.  Open 
in  1897-98  only  to  A.  M.  candidates. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  historic  development  of 
the  English  epic.  Short  studies  in  the  early  ballads,  and  readings 
from  the  Beowulf  (in  translation),  Paradise  Lost,  The  Idylls  of 
the  King.  Lyrics  will  be  studied  as  to  their  nature  and  quality 
with  readings  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  and  the  poets. 

Professor  Carson,  3  credits. 

54. — Second  Year  English  Literature.  Courses  54  and  102 
are  given  to  General  English  Literature.  The  same  methods  are 
used  in  54  as  in  course  53.  Works  read:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Marmion,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  Enoch  Arden,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill, 
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Oration,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller.     Will   not  be   given   after 
1897-98. 

Miss  DeLashmuttj  2  credits,  1,  5-8  a.  m.  and  1,  5-2  p.  m. 

102. — Thibd  Year  English  Literature. — This  course  con- 
tinues the  study  of  General  English  Literature.  The  same 
methods  are  used  as  in  course  53  and  also  special  attention  is 
given  to  historical  setting,  criticism  of  style,  and  comparison  of 
authors.  Works  read:  As  You  Like  It,  Defoe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (Books  I  and  II),  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  Scott's  Marmion,  Tennyson's  Princess  and 
Idylls  of  the  King.     Will  not  be  given  after  1898-9. 

Miss  DeLashmutt,  2  credits,  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

139. — Fourth  Year  English  Literature.  A  special  course 
for  students  now  registered  who  wish  to  take  four  years  for  prepar- 
ation. Students  who  earn  their  62  credits  in  three  years  will  not 
take  this  course.     It  will  not  be  given  after  1899-1900. 

Miss  DeLashmutt  2  credits. 


JVIETflPHYSICS. 
president  Chaptrjati. 

One  of  the  three  following  courses  must  be  taken  by  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degrees  A.  B.  and  B.  L. 

64. — HiSTORv  OF  Philosophy.     Omitted  in  1897-8.     Lectures 
and  reading. 

Dr.  Chapman,  4  credits. 

150. — Plato's   Dialogues.     Lectures   and   reading.     Open  to 
all  students.     Omitted  in  1897-8. 

Dr.  Chapman,  4  credits. 

151 — Philosophy.     Text-book:     Fiske,  and   lectures.     Open 
to  all  prepared  students.     Will  be  offered  in  1897-8. 

Dr.  Chapman,  4  credits,  2,  3,  4,  5-9  a.  m. 

The  above  courses  will  6e   given    in    successive   years    in  the 
order  151,  150,  64.     Students  who  wish  to   specialize  in    philoso- 
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phy  should  elect  each  as  it  is  given.     They  can  thus  obtain  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  subject. 


PHVSICflli  EDUCATION. 
Diiteetott  UUethefbee. 


89,  90,  144,  91,  92,  93, 94.— The  University  Gymnasium  is  fairly 
well  equipped  with  good  apparatus.  Several  pieces  have  been 
added  during  the  year,  especially  instruments  to  be  used  in  taking 
physical  measurements  and  strength  tests. 

The  main  hall  is  forty  by  eighty-five  feet,  with  a  twenty-five 
foot  ceiling.  The  director's  office  and  examining  room  are  on 
the  same  floor,  and  there  is  also  a  gallery  for  spectators  in  the 
west  end. 

The  annex  contains  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  sponge  and 
shower  baths  and  boiler  room.  Students  can  have  the  use  of  pri- 
vate lockers  for  a  small  fee. 

The  department  is  conducted  upon  strictly  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  Sargent  chart  system  is  used  showing  the  relation  of 
the  individual  in  size,  strength,  symmetry  and  development  to 
the  normal  standard  of  the  same  age. 

Students  may  take  the  physical  examination  and  have  their 
deficiencies  prescribed  for,  or  may  enter  one  of  the  regular  classes. 

The  aims  of  physical  training  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes: 

1. — Those  that  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  body.  These 
.  aims  are:  The  symmetrical  development  of  the  body  in  size;  the 
acquisition  of  muscular  strength  and  general  vigor;  instruction 
how  to  control  the  body  exactly,  so  that  it  can  perform  acts  that 
require  precision,  endurance,  quickness,  and  grace  of  movement; 
the  training  and  development  of  each  part  of  the  body  so  that  it 
performs  all  its  proper  functions  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way. 

2. — Those  aims  which  liave  to  do  primarily  with  the  mind. 
These  are  physical  judgment;  that  which  enables  man  to  use  his 
strength  in  the  most  advantageous  way.  This  calls  for  delicacy, 
accuracy,  and  quickness  of  the  senses,  particularly  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  touch.  Bodily  self-control,  which  enables  a  man  to  keep 
his  head  cool  and  ti)  act  carefully  in  dangerous  positions.  Physi- 
cal courage,  which  comes  partly   from  a  knowledge  of  one's  own 
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powers,  and  also,  from  the  fact  of  having  attacked  and  mastered 
difficult  things.  The  habit  of  looking  clearly  and  calmly  at  such 
feats  and  then  carefully  proceeding  to  master  them.  Determina- 
tion and  endurance  or  the  capacity  of  long  continued  exertion, 
whether  of  mind  or  body. 

The  student  electing  these  courses  and  continuing  through 
the  college  years  will  find  them  an  efficient  aid  to  future  efforts, 
both  mentnl  and  physical.  The  work  of  the  course  is  progressive, 
changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  students  may  begin  at  any 
time  and  find  work  suited  to  their  physical  condition. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  the  director  encourages  a  mod- 
erate indulgence  in  healthful  out-door  exercises,  such  as  rambling 
and  tennis  clubs  afford. 

The  students  maintain  an  athletic  club,  which  encourages 
out-door  athletics  and  is  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  participate 
to  a  certain  extent  in  inter-collegiate  sports. 

Among  the  student   organizations   are   three   foot-ball    teams, 
four  tennis  clubs,  several  basket-ball   teams  and  a  base  ball  club. 

Women  are  admitted  to  separate  classes  in  the  physical  de- 
partment under  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

Seven  courses  forming  a  se(iuence  are  offered  to  students. 
Course  89  will  not  be  offered  after  1897-8;  course  90  will  be 
dropped  after  1898-9  and  course  141  after  1899-1900. 

Medals  are  given  by  the  director  for  proficiency  in  hand-ball, 
club-swinging  and  gymnastics. 


EIiOCUTIOfl. 


Pitofessott  BaPiglit. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  spoken  word  in  education,  and  to  cultivate  a 
simple,  natural  and  forcible  manner  of  expression. 

The  object  of  all  training  of  the  body  and  voice  must  always 
be  to  make  them  better  channels  for  the  transmission  of  thouglit 
and  feeling.  The  whole  man  should  act,  not  only  must  he  have 
''words  that  burn,"  but  tones  and  inflections,  movements  and  at- 
titudes, which  breathe  and  live  with  the  deepest  life  of  his  soul. 

With  this  ond  in   view  exercises  are  given  to   develop   correct 
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control  of  the  breath,  strength,  purity  and  flexibility  of  voice, 
poise,  ease,  repose  and  harmony  of  attitude;  and  consistent  and 
appropriate  gesture. 

Selections  from  standard  authors  are  memorized  and  after  a 
private  rehearsal  are  delivered  in  class. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  appear  at  least  once  a  year  in 
public  work. 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taken  by  students: 

Second  Year.  1. — Vocal  Expression :  Correct  mental  action 
in  reading  and  speaking:  Study  of  American  poets.  2. — Vocal 
Training:  Essential  qualities  of  tone,  ease  and  purity.  3. —  De- 
velopment of  eas^e   and    repose  in   poise.     Not  to  be  offered   after 

1897-8. 

Professor  Baright.     Given  to  second  year  literature  class  once  in 
two  weeks. 

Third  Year.  1. — Vocal  Expression:  Method  in  narration 
and  description.  Study  of  Lyrics  and  short  poems.  2. — Vocal 
Training:  Essential  qualities  of  tone,  openness  and  support. 
3. — Elementary  pantomine.     Not  to  be  offered  after  1898-9. 

Professor^  Baright.     Given  to   third   year   literature   class  once  in 
two  weeks. 

98. — Elocution.  1. — Problems  in  vocal  expression,  study  of 
miscellaneous  selections.  2. — Vocal  training,  emission  of  tone. 
3. — Development  of  poise,  ease  and  responsiveness  in  the  whole 
organization. 

Professor  Baright,  1  credit,  1-11  a.  m.  and  4-3  p.  m. 

99. — Elocution.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  98. 
1. — Purposes  in  vocal  expression,  tone-color,  and  movement,  study 
of  authors  by  practical  rendering.  2. — Agility  of  voice.  3. — Laws 
of  gesture  and  pantomime. 

Professor  Baright,  1  credit,  2-9  a.  m.  and  4-11  a.  m. 

100. — Elocution.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  98  and 
99. — Principles  of  vocal  expression,  study  of  monologues  and 
advanced  recitations.  5. — Resonance  and  tone-color.  3. — Man- 
ifestive  pantomime,  development  of  unity  in  the  body  as  an  agent 
of  the  mind.  4. — Study  and  presentations  of  scenes  from  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  drama  to  develop  the  powers  of  conception, 
and  the  ability  to  express  every  phase  of  human  experience,  as  a 
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means  of  securing  ease,  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  all  kinds  of 
speaking. 

Professor  Baright,  1  credit,  1-8  a.  m.  and  3-2  p.  m. 

101. — Elocution.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  98,  99 
and  100.  1. — A  study  of  orations,  extemporaneous  speaking, 
methods  of  leading  orators,  debates.  2. — Advanced  vocal  train- 
ing. 3. — Advanced  pantomime,  study  of  significant  motions, 
positions,  and  special  functions  of  each  part  of  the  body  as  an 
agent  of  the  mind.  4. — General  principles  of  Delsarte  and 
Mackaye. 

Professor  Baright,  1  credit,  2-11  a.  m. 


Suggestions  to  Students. 


Students  who  are  working  for  a  degree  are   advised  to   select 

their  courses  in  ench  year  from  the  following  schedule.  Courses 

enough  to  count  17   credits,   should  he  chosen   yearly.  The  pre- 
scribed courses  are  given  elsewhere  for  each  degree. 

Freshman. — Ethnography,  148;  Greek,  29;  Latin,  21;  Psychol- 
ogy, 155;  Physics,  9;  Pedagogy,  156:  Biology,  103  and  67;  Chem- 
istry, 15;  English  Literature,  56;  History,  63  and  62;  Composi- 
tion, 49;  Hygiene,  91;  German,  31;  Calculus,  6;  Surveying, 79; 
Elocution,  9*8;  French,  36. 

Sophomore. — Greek,  30;  Latin,  22;  Psychology,  154;  Pedagogy, 
72;  Physics,  153;  Biology,  68  or  145;  Chemistry,  152;  Khetoric, 
60;  English  Literature,  96;  History,  127,  129  and  136;  Composi- 
tion, 50;  Hygiene,  92;  German,  32;  Mathematics,  7;  Astronomy, 
73;  French!  37;  Elocution,  99. 

Junior, — Geology,  16;  Latin,  23;  Logic,  157;  Physics,  10;  Bi- 
ology, 69;  Chemistry,  117;  English  Literature,  57;  History,  128, 
129  (continued),  130;  Economics,  44;  Composition,  51;  Hygiene, 
93;  German,  33;  Mathematics,  8  and  66;  French,  38;  Elocution, 
100. 

Senior. — Geology,  74;  Latin,  24;  Psychology,  45;  Ethics  and 
Logic,  137;  Biology,  146  and  110;  English  Literature,  58  and  59; 
History  and  Economics,  81,149,  65,  40;  Composition,  51;  Hy- 
giene, 94;  Philosophy,  151;  Elocution,  101. 

Courses  not  scheduled  above  which  are  described  under  the 
departments  may  be  freely  elected  after  consultation  with  ad- 
visers* 
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BUSIflHSS  COUt^SE. 
Dean  flat«fegan. 


The  terms  of  admission  are  the  same  as  to  other  depart- 
ments. The  object  is  to  give  students  advanced  practical  train- 
ing in  the  arts  and  principles  of  business  with  the  literary  culti- 
vation necessary  to  every  person  who  expects  to  win  success  as  a 
reporter  or  tvpewriter.  Students  who  finish  the  course  and  re- 
ceive the  di|floma  must  be  able  to  write  and  compose  correct 
English;  report  ordinary  discourse  by  shorthand  notes  and  trans- 
cribe their  notes  with  facility;  and  use  the  typewriter  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  Daily  practice  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  is 
required  throughout  the  course.  Details  of  office  work  like  letter 
copying,  use  of  duplicating  machine,  mailing  circulars,  etc.,  are 
taught  by  actual  practice  in  the  university  offices.  Students  who 
complete  this  work  satisfactorily  receive  a  diploma  from  the 
university. 


Sehedule  of  Business  Studies. 


First  Year.  Commercial  Correspondence,  3;  Commercial 
Law,  1;  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship,  3;  Commercial  Arithme- 
tic, 2;  Shortliand  and  Typewriting,  5. 

Second  Year, — Commercial  Correspondence,  2:  Advanced 
Bookkeeping,  2;  Commercial  Law,  3;  Sliorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing, 5;  Civil  Service,  2, 

Sufficient  additional  elective  work  will  be  required  to  earn  32 
credits  in  all.  Students  must  have  30  credits  of  preparation 
above  the  eighth  grade  branches  to  enter  this  course. 

76. — Bookkeeping  and  Business  Arithmetic.  First  Semester, 
Theory  and  science  of  accounts,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  books  of  original  entry;  ledger  posting  and  closing 
and  making  itemized  accounts;  the  trial  balance  and  different 
forms  used;  changing  from  single  to  double  entry;  changing  from 
stock  to  partnership  and  reverse. 

Second  Semester.  Actual  business  in  commission,  banking 
and  morchajulising. 
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Advanced  Course.  An  advanced  course  in  joint  stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  manufacturing,  auditing  and  expert  book- 
keepijig  is  offered  to  those  who  complete  the  first  yearns  work  or 
liave  done  the  same  amount  of  work  in  other  schools. 

Business  arithmetic  is  a  subject  of  constant  study  in  this  de- 
partment, especially  percentage,  interest,  discount,  commission, 
br<jkerage,  insurance,  partial  payments,  equating  of  accounts, 
loss  and  gain,  partnership  settlements,  and  general  average,  with 
many  useful  hints,  showing  short  methods  and  quick  results. 

76, — Penmanship.  A  good  handwriting  is  usually  required  as 
an  accompaniment  of  skill  in  bookkeeping.  There  ^  no  demand 
for  bookkeepers  who  write  a  slow,  stiff,  cramped  hand,  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  the  student  for  acquiring  a  plain,  neat,  rapid, 
commercial  hand.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  position, 
movement  and  the  formation  of  letters  and  figures;  their  size, 
slant,  etc. 

Advanced  or  Professional  Course.  The  advanced  course 
offers  instruction  in  business  and  ornamental  writing,  pen  draw- 
ing, engrossing  Old  English,  India  ink  shading,  flourishing, 
marking,  German  text  and  fancy  lettering,  card  writing  and  pen 
art. 

41. — Commercial  Law.  Instruction  is  given  in  this  branch 
under  the  following  heads :  (1)  The  forms  of  business  and  mer- 
cantile contracts,  such  as  deeds,  bonds,  mortgages,  insurance 
policies,  notes,  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  bills  of  exchange, 
checks,  drafts,  certificates  of  deposit  and  bills  of  lading.  (2)  The 
use  and  functions  of  such  instruments.  (3)  The  law  governing 
them  in  actual  circulation,  and  the  liabilities  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

The  law  of  agency,  common  carriers,  partnership,  and  simple 
methods  of  court  procedure. 

Advanced  Course.  The  advanced  course  will  give  instruc- 
tion on  Real  Estate  Sales,  Personal  Property  Transfers,  Statute 
of  Limitations,  Statute  of  Frauds,  Railway  Law^  and  Inter-state 
Commerce  and  the  obligations  of  Commercial  Paper  applied  to 
practical  business  affairs. 

The  text-book  is  supplemented  with  lectures  and  quizzes  by  the 
Dean,  w^ho  is  a  lawyer,  the  commercial  library  and  two  journals, 
The  Law  Student's  Helper,  and  Business  Law. 

The  aim  of  the  Commercial  Law  course  is  to  furnish  such  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  principles  of  law  as  may  properly 
form  a  part  of  the  education  of  an  American  citizen. 
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153. — Civil  Service.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  thorough 
and  exact  training  necessary  to  pass  the  higher  examinations  for 
positions  in  the  United  States  civil  service. 

95. — Shorthand  (Pernin  system.)  The  "Pernin"  was  awarded 
the  medal  and  diploma  at  the  World's  Fair  and  has  been  adopted 
in  over  five  hundred  schools  in  the  United  States.  Its  distinc- 
tive advantages  are:  No  position,  no  shading,  connective  vowels, 
and  few  word  signs. 

The  school  is  distinct  from  almost  all  others  where  shorthand 
is  taught,  in  that  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  all  the  duties  of  the 
shorthand  amanuensis.  High  speed  in  office  work  is  seldom  re- 
quired but  absolute  accuracy  is  demanded. 

Shorthand,  note  taking  and  reporting  speed  practice,  corre- 
spondence, dictation,  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  com- 
position are  so  essential  to  stenographers  that  every  student  is 
required  to  take  this  study  in  the  regular  business  course.  Dicta- 
tion and  practical  exercises  are  given  daily  to  establish  self-con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  student  and  actual  practice  is  given  in 
the  office  of  the  university. 

The  time  required  to  become  a  shorthand  writer  depends  very 
much  upon  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  student.  A  student 
of  average  ability  by  close  application  to  study  and  practice, 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  letters  from  dictation  or  a  slow  speaker 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  words  per  minute  in  from  three  to  six 
months. 

Typewriting  is  taught  in  daily  lessons.  Two  to  four  weeks 
are  required  to  thoroughly  learn  the  fingering  and  become  famil- 
iar with  all  parts  of  the  machine.  Students  are  then  drilled  in 
writing  test^'mony,  drawing  legal  documents,  specifications,  com- 
mercial correspondence  and  all  forms  of  work  usuall}^  done  on  a 
machine. 

Requirements  for  Certificates.  The  minimum  require- 
ment in  shorthand  is:  One  hundred  words  per  minute  from  dic- 
tation of  new  matter,  and  a  correct  transcript.  The  minimum 
in  typewriting  is:  Forty-five  words  per  minute  dictated  from 
new  matter,  correct  in  form,  spelling  and  punctation. 


IVIUSIC. 
DiitectoP  W.   GiffoPd  flash. 


The  director  studied   the   piano  in  Europe  as  a  specialty.     In 
Leipzig,  Germany,  he  studied  with  Carl    Beving  in  the  Conserva- 
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torium,  then  with  the  celebrated  teacher,  Professor  Martin  Krause, 
for  three  years,  and  later  with  Julian  Pas-cal  of  London,  England. 
Good  singing  lessons  can  also  be  obtained  in  Eugene.  Students 
in  both  these  departments  will  have  opportunities  given  them  for 
practice  in  public  work,  in  student  recitals  and  on  other  public 
occasions  connected  with  the  university.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
arrangements  may  be  perfected  whereby  students  from  a  distance 
may  be  furnished  a  piano  for  practicing,  free  of  charge. 

TERMS    OF    TUITION. 

For  piano  lessons  $1.00  per  lesson. 

For  singing  lessons  $8.00  for  twelve  lessons. 

For  students  making  a  specialty  of  music,  classes  in  harmony 
will  be  formed,  for  which  charges  will  be  made  according  to  size 
of  class. 

There  is  also  in  Eugene  an  Oratorio  Society  for  practice  in 
choral  singing.  Stainer's ''Daughter  of  Gairus"  will  be  produced 
this  year,  and  next  year  one  of  the  larger  works  of  Handel  or 
Mendelssohn  will  be  studied.  The  officers  of  the  society  are: 
President,  Rev.  R.  C.  Brooks;  Secretary,  D.  W.  Coolidge;  Director, 
W.  Gifford  Nash. 

Lectures  on  different  composers  will  also  be  given,  illustrated 
with  excerpts  from  their  works  by  the  students  studying  piano 
and  singing. 

Register  of  students  in  Piano  department: — 

Gradk  I. Miss  Marie  Bradley Medford. 

Miss  May  Stearns Grants  Pass. 

Grade  II. — (a)Miss  Anna  Brooks Somerville. 

Miss  Ada  Hansen Eugene. 

Miss  Clara  Coleman Coburg. 

(b)Miss  Dee  Ankeny Eugene. 

Mr.  Ed.  Van  Dyke Grants  Pass. 

Miss  Sybil  Thurston Eugene. 

Grade  III — (a)Miss  Sadie  Baum. Eugene. 

Miss  Ida  Goodale   Coburg. 

Miss  Ermine  Thompson Eugene. 

Miss  Henrietta  Lauer , .  Eugene. 

Miss  Theresa  Friendly Eugene. 

(b)Miss  Amy  Dunn Eugene , 

The  daily  average  of  these  grades  is  from  one  to  two  hours  of 
practice. 
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Grade   IV.— (a)Miss  Bertha  Walter Eugene. 

Miss  Mae  HufF Eugene. 

Miss  Bennetta  Dorris Eugene. 

(b)Miss  Dorothea  Nash Corvallis. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Washburn Eugene. 

The   daily   average   of  this  grade   is  from   two   to   four  hours  of 
practice. 

Grade    V. — Miss  Joyce  Brownell Albany. 

Grade  VI. —  

The   daily   average  of  these  grades  is  from    four   to  six  hours  of 
practice. 


SCHOOL!    OF     MIT4BS    KHt)    DHPflHT^VIEl^TS    OF 
CIVIII  AfltD  BLiHCTt^ICAIi  HfiGIfiEHt^IflG. 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents  the  following  courses  in 
Mining  and  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  are  now  offered  to  students. 
The  courses  are  of  a  grade  equal  to  any  offered  in  America  and 
are  more  complete  and  thorough  than  can  be  found  in  most  west- 
ern institutions. 

The  machine  shop  is  well  fitted  with  steam  engines,  dynamos, 
motors,  lathes,  and  tools  for  practical  work  in  Electrical,  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  excellently  arranged  for  individual 
work  and  well  supplied  with  materials  for  analysis  and  assaying. 
The  gas  plant  enables  the  university  to  make  a  special  feature  of 
blow-pipe  analysis. 

The  great  Condon  cabinet,  which  is  in  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  the  university,  gives  facilities  in  geology  and  mineralogy 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  valued.  This  cabinet  represents  com- 
pletely the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  Oregon. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  supplied  with  sufficient  apparatus  for 
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good  work  in  elementary  and  advanced  physics.  The  machine 
shop  enables  students  to  construct  pieces  of  apparatus  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  Physics,  as  they  may  be  needed. 

The  following  University  teachers  will  have  charge  of  the  in- 
struction in  these  courses: 

President  C.  H.  Chapman  will  lecture  in  the  higher  Mathe- 
matical courses. 

Professor  John  D.  Letcher  will  give  the  principal  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  pure  Mathematics. 

Professor  Edgar  McClure  will  give  the  principal  part  of  the 
instruction  in  Chemistry. 

Professor  Charles  Friedel  will  have  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  Physics  and  the  shop  work  in  the  Engineering  courses. 

Professor  Thomas  Condon  will  give  the  courses  in  Geology,  and 
part  of  those  in  Mineralogy.  The  work  in  blow-pipe  analysis  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Professor  McClure. 

Associate  Professor  E.  H.  McAlister  will  give  the  courses  in 
Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying;  also  the  courses  in  construc- 
tion, timber  work,  etc. 

Associate  Professor  E.  H.  McAlister  will  conduct  the  courses 
in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Ample  rooms  and  facilities  for  these  courses  are  being  fitted  up 
as  rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  university  permit,  and  it  is 
certain  that  students  desiring  to  become  Engineers  can  con- 
tinue work  next  fall  under  excellent  auspices. 

Correspondence  relating  to  these  courses  is  invited  from  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  them.  It  is  felt  that  they  will  add 
much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  State  University  and  enable  many 
of  the  youth  of  Oregon  to  obtain  that  advanced  scientific  train- 
ing at  home  which  they  have  hitherto  been  forced  to  look  for  in 
the  East  or  in  California, 

The  courses  are  all  four  years  in  length  beginning  with  the 
Freshman  year.  This  is  necessary  to  make  good  engineers;  and 
the  university  desires  to  graduate  none  but  those  w^ho  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  others  and  a  credit  to  itself. 

The  preparatory  w^orkfor  the  Mining  and  Engineering  courses 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Scientific  course  in  the  university.  It  in- 
cludes three  years  of  Mathematics,  two  years  of  German  and  two 
years  of  French.  There  is  also  three  years  work  in  English  com- 
position and  English  literature.  A  course  in  general  chemis- 
try is  also  included  in  the  sub-freshman  work.  Students  must  do 
all  the  sub-freshman  work  before  being  regularly  admitted  to  the 
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Scientific  courses,  but  parts  of  it  may  be  made  up  while  the  stu- 
dent carries  on  such  advanced  studies  as  he  is  ready  to  undertake. 
As  a  general  rule  the  university  allows  students  to  do  any  work 
which  they  can  undertake  with  profit. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  leads  to  the  degree  B.  S.  The 
title  of  Mining  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer  or  Electrical  Engineer 
will  also  be  conferred  according  to  the  courses  which  the  studeut 
has  taken,  and  will  be  inserted  in  his  diploma. 

Tuition  free  in  all  courses.     Incidental  fee  $10.00  per  year. 


COTJI^SE    Ifi   JKlJi^S   flflD   ^WlfllflG   HflGI|MEEt^I|4G. 


(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

Two  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing  or  field  work,  count  the  same 
as  one  in  the  recitation  room.  The  student  is  expected  to  earn 
seventeen  credits  each  year. 

Freshman  Year. — Physics,  6;  Calculus,  5;  German,  3;  Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  3;  Practical  Mechanics,  2. 

Sophomore  Yea>r, — Descriptive  Geometry,  2;  Surveying,  3; 
Solid  Analytical  Geometry,  2;  Determinants,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions and  Differential  Equations,  5;  Practical  Mechanics,  4. 

Junior  Year, — Qualatative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  6; 
Graphic  Statics,  2;  Analytical  Mechanics,  3;  General  Geology,  4; 
Ore  Dressing,  2. 

Senior  Year. — Advanced  Geology,  2;  Blow-pipe  Mineralogy,  2; 
Metallurgy,  2;  Mining  Engineering,  5;  Thermodynamics,  3; 
Hydrdynamics  and  Rigid  Dynamics.  3;  Thesis. 


COUI^SE    Ifl   CIVILt   EflGIflEEJ^IflG. 


(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

Two  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing  or  field  work  count  the  same 
as  one  hour  in  the  recitation  room. 

Freshman  Year. — Physics,  6;  Calculus,  5;  German,  2;  Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  3;  Practical  Mechanics,  2. 

Sophomore  Year. — Descriptive  Geometry.  3;  Surveying,  3; 
Solid  Analytical  Geometry,  2;  Determinants,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions and  Differential  Equations,  5;  Practical  Mechanics,  4. 
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Junior  Year. — Higher  Surveying,  3;  Analytical  Mechanics,  4; 
General  Geology,  3:  Graphic  Statics,  2;  Advanced  Physics,  5. 

Senior  Year. — Advanced  Geology,  2;  Mineralogy,  (Blow-pipe,) 
2;  Civil  Engineering,  5;  Railroads,  Roads  and  Canals,  3;  City  and 
Sanitary  Engineering,  2;  Thermodynamics,  3;  Thesis. 


EliECTfeiCflli   HflGIflHEt^IflG. 


The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  not  only  special 
information  relative  to  the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
but  to  provide,  as  well,  a  thorough  practical  training  in  the  con- 
struction, use  and  management  of  the  various  machines  and  in- 
struments in  which  electricity  is  either  the  product  or  the  motive 
power.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years  and  is  an  effort 
to  unite  general  collegiate  culture  and  thorough  professional 
training.  Since  mathematics  furnishes  one  of  the  best  weapons 
for  attacking  electrical  problems,  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally, a  thorough  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  higher  branches 
of  this  science  is  deemed  essential  for  tlie  successful  completion 
of  the  course.  This  course  is  therefore  liberally  supplied  with 
mathematical  studies  both  pure  and  applied. 

To  furnish  training  towards  the  development  of  the  mechani- 
cal skill  necessary  for  the  practical  side  of  this  course,  the  uni- 
versity has  been  provided  with  a  machine  shop,  equipped  with 
steam  engines,  lathes,  saw -tables,  etc.,  together  with  a  liberal  as- 
sortment of  tools  for  work  in  both  wood  and  iron,  and  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  those  branches  of  practical  mechanics  essen- 
tial to  the  course. 

The  electrical  engineering  department  proper  will  contain  all 
the  machines,  instruments  and  apparatus  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful work  in  this  course,  viz:  various  forms  of  dynamos,  motors, 
dynamometers,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  transformers,  accumulators, 
appliances  for  electric  lighting,  etc.  The  instruction  furnished 
will  pertain  to  the  tlieory,  management,  testing,  repairing,  de- 
signing and  actual  construction  of  machines  and  instruments  of 
the  kind  named. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  electrical  measurements  and 
engineering  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  supplemented 
by  regular  review  recitations.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  will  be 
based  on  Stewart  .'ind  Gee's  Elements  of  Practical  Physics  and 
Wiedemann  and  Eberts.  In  dynamo  and  motor  designing  and 
construction,  the  work  will  be  largely  based  on  Sylvanus  Thom])- 
son's  Dynamo  Machinery. 
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Two  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing  or  field  work  count  the  same 
as  one  hour  in  the  recitation  room.  The  student  is  expected  to 
earn  seventeen  credits  each  year. 

(The  figures  show  the  number  of  credits  allowed.) 

Freshman  Year. — -Physics,  6;  Calculus,  5;  Solid  Analytical 
Geometry,  2;  Mechanical  Drawing,  3;  Practical  Mechanics,  2. 

Sophomore  Year. — Descriptive  Geometry,  3;  German,  2;  De- 
terminants, Theory  of  Equations  and  Differential  Equations,  5; 
Practical  Mechanics,  4;    Electrical  Testing  and  Measurements,  3. 

Junior  Year. — Theory  of  Heat,  4;  General  Geology,  3;  Techni- 
cal Instruction,  5;  Advanced  Physics,  5. 

Senior  Year. — Dynamics,  3;  Analytical  Mechanics,  3;  Techni- 
cal Instruction,  6;  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  5;  Thesis. 


DESCI^lPTIOfl   OF   THH    STUDIES. 


107. — Practical  Mechanics.  Use  of  tools ;  shop  work  in  wood, 
iron  and  brass;  elements  of  construction. 

Professor  Friedel. 

108. — Practical  Mechanics.  Shop  work;  machine  designing; 
testing  materials. 

Professor  Friedel. 

15. — Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  course  in 
Chemistry  designed  for  practical  purposes.  It  will  fit  those  who 
take  it  for  the  actual  chemical  work  involved  in  assaying  and 
other  mineralogical  processes. 

Professor   Mc  Clure . 

16. — General  Geology.  A  descriptive  course  intended  to 
impart  a  general  idea  of  the  science. 

Professor  Condon. 

116. — Ore  Dressing.  A  course  which  treats  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  ores  for  smelting,  etc. 

Professor  Mc  Clure. 

15. — Mineralogy.     Principally  a  course  in  blow-pipe  analysis 

of  ores. 

Profe ssor  Mc  Clure . 
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118. — Mining  Engineektng.  A  course  in  the  practical  con- 
struction of  mining  machinery,  tunneling,  timbering,  draining, 
etc. 

Associate  Professor  McAlister. 

114. — Thermodynamics.  The  theory  of  heat,  with  its  practi- 
cal application  to  the  steam  engine. 

Professor  Friedel. 

14. — Advanced  Physics.  A  course  in  sound,  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

Professor  Friedel. 

11. — Mechanical  Drawing.  Six  hours  per  week.  Text: 
Faunce.  Description  and  use  of  instruments,  geometrical  prob- 
lems, inking,  tinting,  orthographic  projections,  shadows,  isome- 
trical  drawings,  oblique  projections,  working  drawings, blue  print 
process. 

Associate  Professor  McAlister. 

78 — Descriptive  Geometry.  Six  lessons  per  week.  Text: 
Faunce.  Point,  line,  plane,  cylinder,  cone,  double  curved  sur- 
faces of  revolution,  intersection  of  planes  and  solids,  develop- 
ment of  solids,  intersection  of  solids,  shades,  shadows  and  per- 
spective. 

Associate  Professor  McAlister, 

79. — Surveying.  Three  times  per  week.  Recitations  and 
field  work.  Text:  Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying, 
Description,  adjustment,  and  use  of  instruments;  land  surveying, 
laying  out  of  public  lands,  leveling,  plane-table  surveying,  de- 
termination of  heights  by  aneroid  and  mercurial  barometers, 
plotting  and  computations.  Books  of  reference:  Carhart,  Gil- 
lespie. 

Associate  Professor   McAlister. 

80. — Civil  Engineering.  Five  times  per  week.  Strength 
and  resistance  of  materials,  framed  structures,  roofs,  bridges,  etc,, 
eai'thwork,  excavations,  embankments,  cuts,  drains,  etc.,  masonry, 
walls,  arches,  piers,  foundations,  abutments,  etc.  Books  of  refer- 
ence:    Leuts,  Bnnkine. 

Associate  Professor  McAlister. 

126. — Higher  Surveying.  Three  times  per  week.  Text: 
Johnson,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying,  and  Gore,  Elements 
of  (leodesy.     Topographic,    hydrographic,    mining    and    geodetic 
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surveying,   determination  of  time,  longitude  and  latitude  by  as- 
tronomical observations. 

Associate  Professor   McAlister. 

112. — Eailroads,  Roads,  Canals.  Three  times  per  week. 
Recitation  and  field  work.  Text:  Searl,  Field  Engineer,  and 
Byrne,  Highway  Construction.  Railroad  location  and  construc- 
tion; canal  construction,  roads,  streets,  and  pavements;  cable 
and  electric  street  railways. 

Professor  Letcher. 

120. — Geology.  Two  times  per  week.  Instruction  in  Eco- 
nomic Geology  and  Mineralogy,  embracing  the  study  of  building 
materials,  decomposition  of  rocks  and  production  of  soil;  useful 
minerals,  their  occurrence  in  veins  and  beds;  coal  deposits,  surface 
geology,  and  its  application  to  engineering.  The  work  in  Miner- 
alogy is  mostly  blow-pipe  analysis. 

Professor  Condon, 

113. — City  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  Two  times  per  week. 
Sewers  and  sewerage,  water  supplies,  municipal  engineering,  city 
surveying,  pumping  machinery,  pavements. 

Professor  Letcher. 

120,  122. — Technical  Instruction  in  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. Dynamo-electric  machinery;  central  station  design  and 
management;  recent  applications  of  electricity. 

Professor  Lriedel. 


Gl^flDUATB  COUt^SeS. 


Beginning  with  the  year  1897,  the  Master's  degree  will  be 
granted  to  graduates  of  the  university  and  other  qualified  persons 
on  the  following  conditions: 

They  must  take  in  the  university  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  faculty,  one  major   and    two    minor    courses  which  will  be 
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equivalent  to  sixteen  credits.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  shall 
be  examined  in  these  courses  by  the  professors  who  have  charge 
of  them;  and  if  there  are  only  two  of  these  professors  the  president 
of  the  university  shall  appoint  a  third  examiner. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must  make  application  for 
it  on  or  before  October  first;  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree 
acceptable  to  the  University  of  Oregon;  must  select  a  major  and 
two  minor  subject*  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  committee 
on  studies;  must  earn  eight  credits  in  a  major  subject  and  eight 
in  minors;  must  write  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  professor  having 
charge  of  the  major  subject,  of  which  a  typewritten  copy  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  librnry  of  the  university;  must  pass  a  written  ex- 
amination, two-thirds  of  the  questions  being  in  the  major  subject; 
must  reside  at  the  university  during  the  year  of  study;  must  joay 
the  regular  incidental  fee  of  ten  dollars  which  shall  go  to  the 
library  fund. 

A  candidate  having  complied  with  these  conditions  and  suc- 
cessfully completed  one  year  of  study  will  receive  the  degree  mas- 
ter of  arts,  master  of  science,  or  master  of  letters,  according  to 
his  bachelor's  degree. 

Until  further  announcements  are  made  candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  may  select  their  major  subjects,  8  credits,  from 
any  work  not  previously  taken  in  the  university;  but  it  must  all 
lie  in  the  same  department  and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
that  department. 

In  the  department  of  Greek  the  choice  is  limited  to  courses  29 
and  30  and  graduates  from  other  institutions  must  give  evidence 
of  having  read  the  following  or  its  equivalent: 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books;  Homer,  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
each  six  books;  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  three  books;  Herodotus, 
one  book;  Demosthenes,  De  Corona;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus 
Bound;  Sophocles,    Antigone;  and   Aristophanes,    Clouds. 

This  represents  about  16  credits  of  work  in  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

In  Biology,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the 
department,  a  candidate,  who,  by  reason  of  previous  work  is 
deemed  competent,  may  elect  to  do  original  investigation,  under 
the  instructor's  direction.  The  subject  of  research  is  to  be  se- 
lected with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department,  and  it  is 
best  to  consult  the  latter  some  months  in  advance,  in  order  to 
insure  the  presence  of  material  for  work. 

In  the  department  of  Economics  and  History  all  of  the 
courses  offered  are  open  to  graduate    students;  but  work  done  in 
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courses  44,  62,  and  129  will  not  receive  credit  towards  the  require- 
ments made  for  the  Mnster's  degree. 

Students  electing  their  major  subject  for  an  M.  A.  degree  in 
the  department  of  Physics  will  be  permitted  to  earn  eight  of  the 
required  credits  by  taking  course  10  as  outlined  in  the  schedule 
and  carrying  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  some  definite  piece  of 
work  of  original  investigation,  depending  in  a  measure  upon  in- 
dividual tastes  and  capacity. 

In  the  department  of  Metaphysics  course  151  together  with 
special  work  in  some  selected  line  of  research  will  be  accepted  as 
a  major  during  the  year  1897-8. 

In  the  department  of  English  a  major  may  be  chosen  from  the 
following  regular  courses,  52,  58,  59,  158,  on  condition  that  equiv- 
alents for  courses  51,  56  and  57  be  offered. 

Associate  Professor  McAlister  announces  the  following  gradu- 
ate courses  in  Applied  Mathematics: 

159. — The  Potential  Function.  General  theory  of  the  po- 
tential function,  with  numerous  practical  applications.  For  stu- 
dents taking  AstroTiomy  as  a  major,  the  subject  will  be  developed 
with  special  reference  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  other  forces 
being  made  subsidiary,  while  students  making  Physics  a  major, 
by  confining  their  attention  largely  to  the  forces  which  they  ex- 
pect to  investigate,  will  find  this  course  an  advantage  in  enabling 
them  to  take  up  with  less  difficulty  and  more  profit  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematical  Physics.  A  knowledge  of  Differential  and  Integ- 
ral Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  and  Composition  and  Reso- 
lution of  Forces,  is  presupposed. 
2  credits. 

160. — Theoretical  Astronomy.  Fundamental  problems  in 
Celestial  Mechanics,  including  determination  of  the  orbit  of  a 
heavenly  body  from  given  observed  places;  correction  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  orbits;  special  perturbations;  determination  of  the 
mass  of  a  planet,  etc.  Various  numerical  examples  will  be  pre- 
sented for  solution,  and  considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  orbits  of  comets.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  general  course 
here  outlined  will  be  subdivided  into  several  special  courses,  ac- 
cording to  topics  treated,  so  that  students  wishing  to  take  astron- 
omy as  a  minor  may  select  work  most  in  harmony  with  their 
major  subject.  A  knowledge  of  Spherical  and  Descriptive  As- 
tronomy, Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equa- 
tions, Solid  Analytical  Geoir.etry,  and  the  elements  of  Analytical 
Mechanics   is  re(iuired. 

6  credits. 
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RHGISTHR  OF  STUDEJSlTS. 


COIiLiEGH    OF   liETTEI^S. 


(The  fignres  after  the  names  show  the  number  of  credits  to  be  earned,  counting 
from  the  fall  of  '96,     The  letters  show  the  degree  or  diploma  sought,) 

Abbett,  Earl  Richard,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

Ackerman,  Lillian  Inez,  Portland,  A.  B.,  37. 

Adams,  Agnes,  Springfie  d,  A.  B.,  44. 

Adams,  Percy  P.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 

Adams,  Ralph,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  124, 

Adams,  Waldo,  Brookline,  Mo.,  A.  B.,  123. 

Alden,  Harriette  M.,  St.  Paul,  Eng.,  47. 

Alden,  Ruth,  St.  Paul,  Eng.,  62. 

Alderman,  Lewis  R.,  Dayton,  Spec,  51. 

Allaway,  Dasie  E.,  The  Dalles,  Spec,  85. 

Angell,  Homer  Daniel,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  78. 

Ankeney,  Dee,  Jacksonville,  Spec,  118. 

Ankeney,  Dolly,  Jacksonville,  A.  B.,  130. 

Ankeney,  Frank  E.,  Jacksonville,  130. 

Ankeney,  Hanna,  Jacksonville,  130. 

Applegate,  M.  Lindse  r,  Klamath  Falls,  A.  B.,  58. 

Auten,  Mertie,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  114. 

Bailey,  Mattie,  Prineville,  130. 

Baird,  Oscar  E.,  Portland,  A.  B.,  68. 

Baker,  Lilly,  Troutdale,  Spec,  130. 

Baldwin,  Augusta  J.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 

Barbour,  Eva,  Happy  Camp,  Cal.,  A.  B.,  98. 

Barber,  John  Raymond,  Portland,  A.  B.,  54. 

Barbour,  Mable  Clare,  Happy  Camp,  *  al.,  A    B.,  113. 

Barbour,  Rosa,  Happy  Camp,  Cal.,  A.  B. ,  98. 

Paum,  Sadie,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  40. 

Beall,  Robert  Vinton,  Medford,  B.  L.,  92. 

Beattie,  W.  Gilbert,  Oregon  Cit   ,  A.  B.,  92. 

Beaudreau,  Edwin,  EUensburg,  Wash.,  Elective,  107. 

Bellinger,  Howard,  Portland,  A.  B.,  115, 
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Benedict,  Glenn,  Huge-  e,  C.  K.,  6i. 
Biehn,  Louisa  E.,  Klamath  Falls,  115. 
Billington,  Frank  E.,  Lafayette,  Spec. 
Bilyeu,  Coke,  Eugene,  Spec,  126. 
Bishop,  Clarence  M.,  Salem,  B.  S.,  112. 
Blundell,  Nenn,  Riddles,  130. 
Boardman,  V.  E.,  Mitchell,  B.  S.,  130. 
Bollman,  Lenthal  A.,  Elmira,  Lit.,  130, 
Bonney,  Clyde  T.,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  91. 
Boone,  Eugene,  Riley,  A.  B.,  54. 
Booth,  John  M.,  Grants  Pass,  B.  S.,  loi. 
Booth,  Rennie,  Prineville,  130. 
Boyd,  William  R.,  Klamath  Falls,  Bus.,  27. 
Bowman,  Beulah,  Lostine,  Eng.,  17. 
Bradley,  Lawson  G.,  Medford,  A.  B.,  57. 
Bradley,  Marie,  Medfcrd,  B.  L.,  130. 
Brower,  Clarence  C,  Astoria,  Spec. 
Brooks,  Anna,  Summerville,  Bus. 
Brown,  Belle,  Eugene,  A.  B,,  Sen. 
Browm,  H.  A.,  Portland,  Spec. 
Brown,  Ralph  A.,  The  Dalles,  B,  S.,  41. 
Bryson,  Roscoe  S.,  Corvallis,  A.  B.,  62. 
Calef,  Ada  D.,  Eugene,  Elective,  130. 
Calef,  Ida,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  96. 
Calef,  Ora,  Eugene,  B.  S  ,  130- 
Callison,  Orange,  Pleasant  Hill,  Eng.,  no. 
Callison,  O.  F.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Eng.,  130. 
Campbell,  Geo.  R.,  Enderby,  C.  E.,  in. 
Carleton,  Edmund  F.,  Lebanon,  A.  B.,  113. 
Carrico, James  H.,  Oregon  City,  A.  B.,  52. 
CarroLW.  T.,  Union,  B.  S.,  112. 
Case,  Roy  G.,  Newport,  B.  S.,  109. 
Cherry,  H.  D.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  109. 
Cherry,  Lloyd  C,  Eugene,   B.  S.,  117. 
Cheshire,  Clive,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Church,  Earl  H.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Cleveland,  Alfred  A.,  Astoria,  A.  B.,  40. 
Cleveland,  Regina,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  99. 
Coleman,  Russell  J.,  Salem,  B.  vS.,  115. 
Collins,  David,  Independence,  B.  S.,  130. 
Copple,  R.  A.,  Hood  River,  Spec,  130. 
Cooper,  Dorothy,  Independence,  A.  B..  Sen. 
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Cooper,  Pearl,  Independence,  B.  S.,  55. 

Cornwall,  Maud,  Gardiner. 

Cottle,  Ethel  W.,  Eugene,  130. 

Craig,  Ina  L.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 

Craig,  Lulu  M,,  Eugene,  Spec,  130. 

Crawford,  Elvin  J.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  104. 

Croxton,  Osyth  I.,  Grants  Pass,  115. 

Dale,  Dorothea  P.,  Eugene,  Spec. 

Daly,  Floyd,  Dallas,  A.  B.,  119. 

Davidson,  John  H.,  Monmouth,  Spec,  130. 

Davis,  Howard,  Portland,  A.  B.,  33. 

Day,  Mahlon  H.,  Cresswell,  A.  B.,  49. 

DeLashmutt,  Ivan,  Portland,  B.  S.,  58. 

Denny,  Edith  M.,  McCoy,  B.  S.,  45. 

Densmore,  Harvey  B.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

Dillard,  Daisy,  Eugene,  130. 

Dillard,  Walter  Boone,  Goshen,  A.  B.,  65. 

Douglas,  Bert  L.,  Pendleton,  Spec,  104. 

Douglas,  G.  M.,  Albany,  Spec,  130. 

Driver,  Grace,  Eugene,  Spec,  113. 

Dunn,  Amy  L. ,  Eugene,  Spec,  120. 

Eastland,  Rosetta,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  32. 

Ehwegen,  Eno  V.,  Eugene,  Scec,  114. 

Elison,  Edward  J.,  Roseburg,  B.  S.,  130. 

Estes,  Meda  V.,  Baker  City,  B,  S.,  85. 

Evenson,  Clara  Rosalia,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  113. 

Farrington,  Lincoln  E.,  The  Dalles,  Sen. 

Faulkner,  Richard  Walter,  Roseburg,  A.  B.,  130. 

Ficklin,  Mary,   Union,  B.  S.,  100. 

Fisk,  Fred,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 

Flint,  Jesse  R.,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 

Fogle,  Clyde  Van.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  59. 

Ford,  Burgess  F.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

Ford,  Olin  PHsk,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 

Fountain,  Claude,  Klamath  Falls,  Spec,  97. 

Frazer,  Arthur,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 

Fread,  W.  H.,  Marion,  B.  S.,  130. 

Friendly,  Rosalie,  Eugene,  Spec 

Friendly,  Theresa,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  32. 

Gale,  Lenore  E.,  Olympia,  Wash.,  Spec,  115. 

Galloway,  Chas.  W.,  Oregon  Gity,  A.  B.,  62. 

Gamber,  J.  Arthur,  Lacomb,  B.  S.,  108. 
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Gardner,  A.  E.,  Drain,  Spec. 
Gibbs,  Susie  B.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  62. 
Gilleland,  A.  L.,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  55. 
Gilbert,  Geo.  W.,  Baker  City,  B.  S.,  51. 
Gilfillan,  M.  Jessie,  Union,  B.  S.,  85. 
Girdner,  J.  S.,  Artenms,  Ky.,  Spec,  130. 
Goldsmith,  Zida,  Eugene,  B.S.,  90. 
Gorrell,  Oscar,  Jacksonville,  B.  S.,  109. 
Gray,  Bruce,  Prineville,  Spec,  i^o. 
Griffin,  Lizzie,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  56. 
Grimes,  Anna,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  49, 
Grimes,  William,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  47. 
Grimes,  Zolo  E.,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  59. 
Hager,  J.  Osman,  Heppner,  B.  S.,  91. 
Hamaker,  Guy,  Klamath  Falls,  Bus.,  27. 
Hamaker,  Roy,  Klamath  Falls,  Spec,  115. 
Hamilton,  Theodosia,  Creswell,  Eng.,  62. 
Hammett,  John  H.,  Mohawk,  Bus.,  42. 
Hammond,  Bessie,  Medford,  B.  S.,  75. 
Hammond,  Jas.  G..  Eugene,  Elect.,  130. 
Handsaker,  John,  Pleasant  Hill,  A.  B.,  113. 
Hanna,  Calvin  B.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  95. 
Hanna,  Stuart  B.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Sen. 
Harding,  Fred,  La  Grande,  Bus.,  16. 
Harlow,  Frank  B.,  Eugene,  Bus.,  27. 
Harris,  Edith  M.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  36. 
Harris,  M.  Curtis,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 
Hatton,  Geo.  C,  Klamath  Falls,  Bus.,  27. 
Hawthorne,  Minnie,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Hawthorne,  Wistar,  Eugene,  A.  B,,  109. 
Hemenway,  Ansel  F.,  Springfield,  B.  S.,  T09. 
Hemenway,  May,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  109. 
Hemenway,  Minerva,  Sprigfield,  Elect. 
Hemenway,  O.  E.  D.,  Springfield,  B.  S.,  58. 
Hendricks,  Ada  D,,  Eugene,  Sen. 
Hendricks,  Elma  L.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Hendricks,  Ruby  V.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Hiatt,  Arthur  C,  Baker  City,  C.  E.,  85. 
Higgins,  J.  Lestine,  Monmouth,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Hill,  Julia  Ava,  The  Dalles,  B.  S.,  34, 
Hodes,  Walter,  Eugene,  Bus.,  39. 
Holbrook,  Philo,  Portland,  B.  S.,  40. 
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Hollis,  Moody  M.,  B   S.,  93. 
Holloway,  Florence  M.,  Fairmount,  Elect. 
Holt,  V.  L.,  Talent,  A.  B.,  93. 
Honeyman,  David,   Portland,  A.  B.,  102. 
Horn,  Emma,  Eugene,  130. 
Hovey,  Blaine,  Engene,  B.  L.,  49. 
Holman,  Guy,  Portland,  Bus.,  31. 
Holmes,  Andrew,  Astoria,  A.  B.,  68. 
Howe,  Oren  P.,  Eugene,  Spec,  112.  . 
Howell,  Clarence,  Albany,  B.  S.,  130. 
Hudson,  Florence,  Tangent,  130. 
Hulin.  Mora  A.,  Coburg,  130. 
Hunt,  Daisy  D.,  Zena,  Bus.,  36. 
Hurley,  Roy  H.,  Portland,  Lit.,  35. 
Hursell,  Alma,  Portland,  Eng.,  47. 
Inwall,  Henry  A.,  Irving,  A.  B.,  109. 
Jennings,  Bessie  M.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Johnson,  Esther  E.,  Eugene,  Spec,  105. 
Johnson  Faith,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Johnson,  Lydia,  Salem,  B.  S. ,  115. 
Johnson,  William  H.,  Jacksonville,  B.  S.'  108. 
Johnson,  Lotta  Clare,  Eugene,  A:  B.,  Sen. 
Keeney,  Belle,  Jasper,  B.  S.,  130. 
Keeney,  Homer  I.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Kelley,  Kate  S.,  Springfield,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Kerns,  Maud,  Eugene,  Spec,  56. 
Kimbrell,  Geary,  Pendleton,  B.  S.,  no. 
Kinsey,  Mae,  Eugene.  B.  S.,  130. 
Kinsey,  Ethel  C,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  95. 
Knox,  Roy  R.,  Cottage  Grove,  Bus.,  24. 
Kuney,  Carl,  Wasco,  B.  S..  114. 
Kuykendall,  D.  V.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  39. 
Kuykendall,  Sibyl  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
LaDow,  Emmet,  Palouse,  Wash.,  Spec. 
Laird,  Dora,  Pleasant  Hill,  Eng.,  43. 
Laswell,  Rossena,  Autone,  A.  B.,  127. 
Lauer,  Barbara,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Lauer,  Henrietta,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  32. 
Lee,  Myrtle,  Independence,  B.  S.,  130. 
LeMasters,  C,  G.,  Amity,  Spec 
Lewis,  Orren,  Portland,  Bus.,  42. 
Lister,  Ernest  H.,  Grants  Pass,  A.  B.,  95. 
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Lister,  Arthur,  Grants  Pass,  A.  B.,  130. 
Livermore,  Jessie,  L.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  92. 
Logan,  Raymond  W.,  The  Dalles,  51. 
Loomis,  John  L.,  Newport,  B.  S.,  95. 
Loucks,  H.  H.,  Ashland,  Spec,  100. 
Loveridge,  Ruth,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  no. 
Luckey,  Pearl  E.,  Eugene,  B,  S.,  130. 
Mann,  Balm,  Zena,  A.  B  ,  31. 
Marsh,  Mary  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  52. 
Martin  L.  C,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  130. 
Marx,  Geo.,  Eugene,  Eng.,  52. 
Matlock,  Carrie,  Eugene,  B.  L.,  Sen. 
McAlister,  Ella,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  no. 
McAlister,  Mary,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 
McArthur,  Clifton  N,,  Portland,  B.  S.,  100. 
McClaine,  Minnie,  Silverton,  B.  S.,  130. 
McClanahan,  Ed.  E.,  Eugene,  Eng.,  62. 
McCornack,  Condon  C,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  100. 
McElroy,  Coleridge,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
McFadden,  Julian  N.,  Corvallis,  B.  L.,  Sen. 
McGee,  Lela  L,,  Burns,  Eng  ,  62. 
McGuire,  Willis  O.,  Eugene,  130. 
McMurry,  Frank,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
McPherson,  E.  L.,  Spec. 
McPherson,  Kenneth  H.,  Wasco,  124. 
Miller,  Anna  L.,  Corvallis,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Miller,  Harry  E.,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
Miller,  Mabel,  D.,  Eugene,  Spec,  130. 
Miller,  Minnie  V.,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
Moore,  C.  F.,  Illinois,  A.  B.,  106. 
Moore,  Lenore,  Bridal  Veil,  B,  S.,  130. 
Mount,  Earl,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  121. 
Mount,  Grace,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Murch,  Herbert,  Coburg,  A.  B.,  32. 
Murray,  Grace,  Eugene,  A,  B.,  48. 
Narregan,  L.  C,  Medford,  B.  L.,  32. 
Nash,  John  R.,  Halsey,  B.  S.,  93. 
Newsome,  Gail  S.,  Prineville,  Spec,  112. 
Newsome,  John  D.,  Prineville,  33. 
Noffsinger,  Ida,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Osburn,  F.  Wayne,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Ostrander,  G.  H.,  Union,  B.  S.,  96. 
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Overton,  O.  P.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  33. 
Palmer,  Eulalia,  Baker  City,  Eng.,  17. 
Parrott,  Rosa  Belle,  Roseburg,  Elect. 
Pattee,  Cora,  Portland,  A.  B.,  34. 
Patterson.  Elmer  M.,  Portland,  Spec. 
Patterson,  Harriette,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Patterson,  John  B.,  Eugene,  130. 
Patterson,  Katherine,  Eugene,  B.  L.,  Sen. 
Patterson,  Percy  J.,  Eugene,  Spec,  130. 
Pearl  Elmer,  Halsey,  Bus,  42. 
Pengra,  Claud,  A.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Pengra,  Clara  B.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  58. 
Platts,  John   B.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Poill,  Lulu,  Springfield,  40. 
Powers,  Lew.  A.,  McKenzie  Bridge,  Bus.,  42. 
Pritchard,  Adelia,  La  Grande,  A.  B.,  104. 
Pritchett,  Cora  V.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Pritchett,  Mary  E.  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Read,  Lawrence,  Sellwood,  B.  S.,  61. 
Read,  Ora,  Pleasant  Hill.  B.  S.,  no. 
Reichman,  Otto,  Fort  Jones,  Cal.,  B.  S.,  121. 
Renshaw.  Lulu  M.,  Eugene,  A,  B.,  49. 
Rice,  Frances,  Harrisburg,  Eng.,  62. 
Richards,  B.  B.,  McCoy,  A.  B.,  38. 
Richardson,  M.  N. ,  Scio,  Spec,  129. 
Rickel,  Lyda,  Eugene,  Spec 
Robinson,  Stella,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Sen. 
Robley,  Roy  R.,  Ashland,  C.  E.  85. 
Roe,  Ida  Bell,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Ross,  William  Harrison,  Lebanon,  85. 
Sargent,  Archie,  Dexter,  A.  B.,  109. 
Scarbrough,  Martin,  Cresswell,  A.  B.,  130. 
Schwarzschild,  Elsie,  Eugene,  Spec 
Schwarzschild,  Julius,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  91. 
Schwarzschild,  Morris,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  96. 
Scott,  Leslie,  Portland,  A.  B.,  60. 
Sears,  Alfred  F.,  Portland,  A    B.,68. 
Sears,  Sadie,  Ballston,  B.  S-,  120. 
Sears,  Vestella  B,,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  120. 
Seavey,  Jesse  Alexander,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
Sechler,  A.  May,  The  Dalles,  B.  S.,  85. 
Senders,  Harry  A.,  Junction,  B.  S.,  94. 
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Seiigstecken,  Henr3%  Marshfield,  B.  S.,  130. 
Sheridan,  O.  P.,  Walker,  A.  B.,  114. 
Simmons,  Mab^l,  Eugene,  Eng.,  43. 
Slater,  Bertha  E.,  La  Grande,  Spec. 
Smith,  Alice  M.,  Monmouth,  Spec,  57. 
Smith,  Richard  S.,  Klamath  Falls,  A.  B.,  115. 
Sommer,  Joseph,  La  Grande,  Bus,,  42, 
Sommer,  Julius,  La  Grande,  Bus.,  42. 
Spencer,  Bernard  Earl,  Ashland,  B.  S. ,  86. 
Sperry,  Paul  C,,  Pilot  Rock,  Bus.,  42. 
Stalker,  John  L.,  Carson,  C.  E.,95, 
Stalker,  W.  Hyde,  Carson,  A.  B.,  34. 
Stalker,  Walter  R.,  Carson,  B.  S.,  115. 
Stearns,  May,  Oakland,  A.  B.,  109. 
Stearns,  Roy,  Oakland,  A.  B.,  104. 
Stephenson,  Cecilia  B.,  La  Grande,  Spec. 
Stevens,  Earl  C,  La  Grande,  Bus.,  16. 
Stevens  Harley  C,  Oregon  City,  C.  E. ,  114. 
Stevenson,  L.  H.,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  no. 
Stewart,  Grace,  Prineville,  Spec,  130. 
Stockton,  Fred,  Ballston,  B.  S.,   124. 
Stockton,  Holt,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  127. 
Storaasli,  Ole  T.,  Silverton,  A.  B,,  100. 
Straub,  Mary  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  69. 
Straub,  Vincent  J.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,54. 
Stroud,  Frank,  Prineville,  Spec. 
Sutton,  Ross,  Bonanza,  Spec 
Sweeney,  Lillie,  Loraine,  B.  S.,  108. 
Swift,  Alice  F..  Pleasant  Hill,  Eng.,  62. 
Swift,  Arthur,  V.,  Baker  City,  A.  B.,  75. 
Taylor,  Blanche  M,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  34. 
Taylor,  Harriett,  Eugene,  Spec 
Ta^^lor,  Lillie  J.,  Cottage  Grove,  B.  L. ,  116. 
Templeton,  Bertha,  Halsey,  B.  S.,  113. 
Templeton,  Charles,  Halsey,  Eng.,  49. 
Templeton,  Fred  M.,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Thompson,  Ermine,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  123. 
Thompson,  Ethel,  Eugene,  130. 
Thompson,  Mary  J.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  53. 
Thurston,  Sybil,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  34. 
Travis,  Carl  T.,  Eugene,  A.  B. ,  130. 
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Travis, Ella  T.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Travis,  Lee  M.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Underwood,  Margaret,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Van  Duyn,  Owen  M.,  Coburg,  B.  S.,  Sen. 
Van  Dyke,  Edward  S.,  Grants  Pass,  A.  B.,  88. 
Van  Winkle,  J.  Olin,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  iii. 
Veazie,  Edith  F.,  Dallas,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Wagner,  Charles  E..  Ashland,  C.  E.,  85. 
Walton,  E.  Pauline,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Waltz,  Arthur  B.,  Baker  City,  A.  B.,  85. 
Ware,  Joel,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Warner,  Beulah,  Medford,  A.  B.,  89. 
Watkins,  Eleanor,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  130. 
Watkins,  Florence  D.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  31. 
Watkins,  H.  M.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  89. 
Watts,  Charles,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
Watts,  M.  L.,  Athena,  A.  B.,  68. 
Wheeler,  Fl'  ra  J.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  130. 
Whipple,  Bert  J.  Cheyenne,  Wy.,  B.  S.,  116- 
Whipple,  Cyrus,  Cheyenne,  Wy.,  B.  S.,  105. 
White,  Frank  P.,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  34. 
White,  Will  J.,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  83. 
Whiting,  Ella,  Burns,  Eng.,  62, 
Whittlesey,  Walter  L.,  Hillsdale,  A.  B.,  91. 
Widnier,  Geo.  C,  Eugene,  Spec. 
Widnier,  Gertrude,  D.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Sen. 
Widmer,  Margaret,  Eugene,  Spec 
Wilkins,  Frank  L.,  Eugene,  Spec. 
Wilkinson,  Mettie  L.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  93. 
Williams,  Howard  S.,  Halsey,  Spec. 
Willoughby,  Claire  B.,  Eugene,  A,  B.,  50. 
Willoughby,  Ray  R.,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
Wilson,  Kate,  Springfield,  Eng.,  41. 
Wilson,  W.  J.,  Springfield,  Bus.,  2/. 
Wold,  Grace,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  92. 
Wold,  Irving,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  90. 
Wood,  Halley,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  105. 
Woodson,  Clinton  E.,  Currinsville,  A.  B.,  Sen. 
Wylie,  Cora,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  90. 
Yates,  Joshua  H.,  Irving,  Bus.,  42. 
Young,  Fannie,  Eugene,  Bus.,  42. 
Young,  Pearl,  Point  Terrace,  Bus.,  42, 
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Young,  Sigfried  A.,  Astoria,  A.  B.,  68. 
Young,  Vinnie  V.,  Oakland,  A.  B.,  no. 
Young,  William  S.,  California,  A.  B.,  34. 
Ziegler,  Frederick  J.,  Portland,  B.  S.,  130. 


Summary  370. 
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Bell  Brown,  Eugene.  Julian  N.  McFadden,  Corvallis. 

Earl  H.  Church,  Eugene.  Annie  Laura  Miller,  Grants  Pass. 

Dora  E.  Cooper,  Independence.  Ida  NofFsinger,  McCoy, 
Lincoln  E.Farrington,  The  Dalles.  Kate  V.  Patterson,  Eugene. 

Fred  Fisk,  Eugene.  Stella  Robinson,  Eugene. 

Stuart  Bates  Hanna,  Eugene.  Ida  Belle  Roe,  Eugene, 

Ada  Dale  Hendricks,  Eugene.  Fred  M.  Templeton,  Halsey. 

Lotta  Johnston,  Eugene.  Lee  M.  Travis,  Eugene. 

J.  L.  Higgins,  Monmouth.  Margaret  Underwood,  Eugene. 

Homer  I.  Keeney,  Halsey.  Owen  M.  Van  Duyne,  Coburg. 
Kate  Sheridan  Kelley,  Springfield.  Edith  F.  Veazie,  Dallas. 

Barbra^^Lauer,  Eugene.  Gertrude  Widmer,  Eugene. 

Carrie  L.  Matlock,  Eugene.  Clinton  E.  Woodson,  Currinsville. 


SCHOOIi  OF  LiflW. 


FflCULiTY. 


C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D. 

President. 


HON.  W.  B.  GILBERT, 

Of  U.   S.   Court  of  Appeals,  Lecturer  on    Constitutional  Law. 
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HON.  L.  L.  MgARTHUR, 

Formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  Lecturer  on 
Pleading. 

HON.  C.  B.  BELLINGER, 

U.   S.  District  Judge,  Lecturer  on  Equity. 

Mr.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON, 

Of  the  Oregon  Bar,  L.  L,  B.  of  Georgetown,  Lecturer  on  the  Com- 
mon Law,  the  Law  of  Contracts,  and  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

The  Law  School  is  held  in  the  city  of  Portland.  The  Lectures 
are  delivered  at  3:15  and  7:15  p  m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Portland 
Business  College.  Lectures  in  the  Junior  year  are  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  entire  course  consists  of  two  sessions  of  about  thirty 
weeks  each,  from  October  to  May  inclusive.  The  next  session 
opens  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  29th,  1897. 

The  text-books  in  the  Junior  year  are  Blackstone,  Kent,  and 
Parsons  on  Contracts.  In  the  Senior  year,  Gould  on  Pleading, 
Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Pomeroy  on  Equity,  Cooley  on  Constitu- 
tional Limitations,  and  the  General  Laws  of  Oregon.  ^'Cox's 
Questions"  will  be  found  useful  in  the  work  of  the  first  year. 
The  cost  of  Blackstone  and  the  Question  Book  is  $12.50,  and  they 
may  be  had  from  the  professor  in  charge.  * 

The  tuition  fee  is  sixty  dollars  (in  gold)  per  session,  payable 
m  equal  installments  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  January  and 
March.  Regular  attendance  is  neccessary,  and  no  deduction  can 
be  made  on  account  of  absence.  The  final  examination  fee  (non- 
returnable)  is  ten  dollars. 

Applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed  to 

Professor  Richard  H.  Thornton, 

Attorney  at  Law. 
College  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 


CIiJlSS   op  189T. 


W.  P.  Adams,  H.  E.  Northup, 

F.  O.  Burkhardt,  F.  Olson, 

M.  H.  Carter,  L.  L.  Paget, 

O.  D.  Cochran,  O.  M.  Rankin, 
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N.  Conn, 
C.  W.  Durrette, 
R,  S.  Farrell, 
R.  W.  Galloway, 
John  Gebbie, 
C.  H,  Gilbert, 
C.  M.  Kahn, 
J.  C.  Menzies, 


Dexter  Rice, 
R.  F.  Robinson, 
J.  W.  Rowland, 
A.  M.  Shannon, 
W.  W.  Sprout, 
R.  L.  Stevens, 
G.  A.  Wikander, 
J.  Van  Zante. 


ClinSS   op  1898. 


Geo.  Black, 

J,  O'Connor, 

Jno.  Brooke, 

E.  Rainford, 

E.  H.  Cahalin, 

H.  G.  Rice, 

A.  B.  Clymer, 

F.  J.  Richardson 

J.  D.  Duback, 

C.  Schuebel, 

R.  L   Dunn, 

W.  B.  Singer, 

F.  S.  Felter, 

L.  H.  Steinhart, 

G.  P.  Goggin, 

A.  C.  Wheeler, 

L.  A.  Harlow, 

C.  U.  Wilson, 

A.  H.  McGowan, 

L.  Working. 

C.  E.  Maybee, 

Sumtnaity  ^S. 

SCHOOIi  OF  JV[HDlCir4H. 


pACUIiTV. 


C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D., 

President. 

S.  E.  JOSEPHI,    M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Professor    of    Obstetrics    and    Psychological 

Medicine. 
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CURTIS  C.  STRONG,   M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty;   Professor  of  Gynecology    and    Clinical 

Obstetrics. 

HOLT  C.  WILSON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and'  Clinical  Surgery. 

OTTO  S.  BINSWANGER,  M.  D., 

^Professor  of  Chemistry  and   Toxicology. 

K.  A.  J.  Mckenzie,  m.  d., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

RICHARD  NUNN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

J.  F.  BELL,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics . 

M.  A.  FLYNN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

G.  M.  WELLS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

W.  H,  SAYLOR,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Genito-  Urinary  Organs  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 


GHJSLHt^ALi    irlFOf^mATIOfi. 


The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Oregon  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  advancing  the  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation to  a  higher  level  and  having  already  heretofore  increased 
its  requirements  for  graduation  from  two  to  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures, now,  in  accordance  with  its  intention,  stated  in  the  last 
catalogue,  announces  itself  as  a  graded  school   occupying  the  ad- 
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vanced  rank  of  those  requiring  from  their  students  as  a  condition 
of  graduation,  attendance  upon  four  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a 
regular  medical  college. 

Full  particulars  as  to  proper  credit  to  be  given  for  equivalents 
for  the  first  year  course,  entrance,  examinations,  etc.,  maybe  found 
under  the  head  "Requirements  for  Admission.''  Information  as 
to  credit  for  previous  courses  of  lectures  taken  in  other  approved 
medical  colleges,  maybe  found  under  the  head  of  "Requirements 
for  Graduation." 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  eleventh  regular  annual  session  will 
be  delivered  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  October  6,  1897.  Students 
are  requested  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  so  that  tliey  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of  knowledge  to  be 
derived  from  the  opening  lectures. 


IiOCATIOfl. 


The  new  college  building,  located  corner  Twenty-third  and 
Lovejoy  streets,  opposite  Good  Samaritan  hospital,  was  completed 
and  occupied  during  the  session  of  1892-93.  It  is  a  model  of  con- 
venience, being  furnished  with  all  the  aids  to  medical  education 
which  modern  advancement  requires. 

St.  Vincent's  new  hospital  is  located  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  colleee  building  on  a  tract  of  five  acres.  The  portion  now 
completed  and  occupied  is  260  feet  long.,  an  average  of  60  feet 
wide  and  is  6  stories  in  height  including  the  basement.  It  con- 
tains 350  beds  and  is  admirably  fitted,  in  other  respects,  with  the 
most  modern  furnishings  and  appliances. 

Good  Samaritan  hospital  is  delightfully  located  near  the  foot 
of  the  western  hills,  containing  125  beds,  and  is  rich  in  clinical 
material  of  all  kinds.  These  two  hospitals  afford  opportunities 
to  the  students  of  this  college  for  variety  of  clinical  work  and  in- 
struction unsurpassed  by  anything  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Their  close  proximity  to  the  college  clusters  the  buildings  for 
both  didactic  and  clinical  instruction,  so  that  the  necessity  for 
the  student  to  travel  long  distances  in  order  to  properly  carry  on 
his  work  is  overcome  and  thus  much  valuable  time  saved  to  him. 

Hospital  clinics  (besides  dispensary  clinics)  are  held  three 
days  of  the  week  during  the  session.  Opportunities  are  given 
students  to  m  vke  diagnoses  of  diseases  and  prescribe  treatment 
therefor;  and  operations  of  endless  variety  are  performed  (in  pres- 
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ence  of  the  class,)  according  to  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
modern  surgery. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  instructing  the  students  in 
methods  of  examination  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  of  both  medical 
and  surgical  cases  and  the  use  of  appropriate  instruments  for 
that  purpose. 

As  has  been  done  during  past  sessions,  each  senior  student 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  and  conduct,  under  proper 
supervision,  cases  of  midwifery.  This  affords  under-graduates  a 
practical  knowledge  of  midwifery,  which  mustproveof  great  value 
in  their  future  professional  work. 


COUI^SE    OF   STUDY. 


First  Year. — Anatomy,  with  dissections;  Normal  Histology, 
General  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Physiology. 
Examinations  at  end  of  year  in  Osteology  and  Syndesmology, 
Normal  Histology,  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Elementary  Materia 
Medica,  Physiology  (Prox.  Principles  and  the  Blood.) 

Second  Year. — Anatomy  with  the  dissections,  finished  (except 
nervous  system);  Anatomy  of  Nervous  System,  Pliysiology,  fin- 
ished; Chemistry,  with  hiboratory  work,  finished;  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  finished;  Microscopy  and  Plistology,  with  lab- 
oratory work:  Principles  of  Medicine,  Pathology,  Principles  of 
Surgery  and  Bandaging,  Elementary  Gynaecology,  Hygiene,  Ob- 
stetrics (Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Embryology),  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Examinations  at  end  of  year: — Anatomy  (except  nervous  system); 
Physiology  (final).  Chemistry  (final),  Materia  Medica  and  Ther- 
apeutics (final),  Principles  of  Medicine,  Principles  of  Surgery; 
Elementary  Gynaecology,  Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Embryology. 

Third  Year. — Medical  Jurisprudence,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  General  Therapeutics,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery and  Bandaging,  Military  and  Operative  Surgery,  Pathology 
with  laboratory  work,  Paediatrics,  Hygiene,  Anatomy  of  Nervous 
System,  Gynaecology,  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Physical  Diagno- 
sis, Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Obstetrics,  Clinics,  all;  Micro- 
scopy, Histology  and  Bacteriology  with  laboratory  work.  Ex- 
aminations in  Principles  of  Medicine,  Principles  of  Surgery,  Path- 
ology (final),  Anatomy  of  Nervous  System  (final).  Gynaecology, 
Physical  Diagnosis,  Obstetrics. 

Fourth  Year. — Medical  Jurisprudence,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Military  and  Ope- 
rative Surgery;  Clinics,  all;  Gynaecology,  except  elementary;  Gen- 
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ito-Urinary  Diseases,  Ophthalmolo.c:y  and  Otology;  Obstetrics, 
except  Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Embrology,  Microscopy  and  Bacter- 
iology, with  laboratory  work;  Paediatrics,  Insanity.  Examina- 
tions:— Final  in  above. 

All  students  Sire  privileged  to  attend   all  didactic  lectures,  but 
only  such  as  are  laid  down  in  the  schedule  are  compulsory. 


I^EQUlJ^E^VLEflTS    pOH  RO^lSSlOfi, 


Students  desiring  to  matriculate  are  required  to  undergo  ex- 
amination for  admission,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz: 

1. — Apphcants  who  present  certificates  of  having  successfully 
passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Letters  or 
of  Science  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  or  some  other  recognized 
university  or  college. 

2. — Applicants  who  present  diplomas  or  certificates  of  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  Oregon,  or  of  some  other  recognized 
university  or  college. 

3. — Applicants  who  present  diplomas  or  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion from  recognized  high  schools  or  academies. 

4. — Applicants  who  present  a  teacher's  certificate;  granted  by 
a  recognized  City,  County  or  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

5. — Applicants  who  present  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  state  normal  school. 

6. — Applicants  who  have  attended  in  the  University  of  Oregon, 
or  other  recognized  university  or  college,  the  required  course  to 
entitle  them  to  enter  as  second  year  students  in  the  curriculum 
of  this  school  (see  page  94.) 

Applicants  who  do  not  comply  with  any  of  the  above,  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  branches, 
such  as  composition,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic  (including sim- 
ple fractions).  A  knowledge  of  physics  and  elementary  Latin 
will  also  be  required.  Avery^s  Natural  Philosophy,  Peck's  Ganot 
or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  and  Smith's  Principia  Latina, 
Part  I,  will  serve  to  show^  the  amount  required  in  the  latter  sub- 
jects. Students  desiring  to  enter,  and  who  are  not  prepared  in 
Physics  or  Latin  as  above,  may  be  allowed  to  matriculate  upon 
condition  that  they  shall  present  themselves  and  pass  the  exam- 
inations therein  at  the  end  of  their  first  year.  Special  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  private  tuition  in  these  branches  when 
desired.     Graduates  of  other   regular    medical   colleges   in   good 
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standing,  where  an  entrance  examination  equivalent  to  our  own 
is  required,  will  be  admitted  as  students  of  the  fourth  course  in 
this  institution  witliout  any  examination. 


EQUIVflliEflTS   T^OH   pif^ST  YERl^. 

In  case  the  student  does  not  spend  his  first  year  of  the  four 
years  curriculum  in  a  medical  college,  the  first  year  may  be  spent 
in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1. — In  the  University  of  Oregon  in  the  study  of  chemistry, 
physics,  histology,  osteology  and  physiology. 

2. — In  a  recognized  university  or  college  where  the  above 
named  subjects  form  part  of  the  curriculum.  A  certificate  from 
such  a  university  or  college  that  the  applicant  has  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  these  branches,  will  exempt  him  from 
further  examination  in  them  for  entrance  as  a  second  year 
student. 

3. — Students  who  have  passed  one  year  in  studying  the  above 
subjects  under  private  tuition  may  present,  themselves  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  for  exanii nation  therein 
and  if  found  proficient  will  be  admitted  as  second  year  students, 
provided  they  pass  the  necessary  preliminary  examination.  (See 
page  81).  Certificates  of  private  study  under  a  physician  or  oth- 
erwise will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination. 

4. — Graduates  of  recognized  dental  and  pharmacy  schools  will 
be  admitted  to  third  year  without  examination,  except  the  matric- 
ulation examination,  provided  they  have  conformed  to  the  re- 
quirements for  first  and  second  years. 

5. — Students  holding  tickets  from  other  recognized  medical 
colleges  will  receive  proper  credit  for  attendance  and  examina- 
tions and  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  accordingly. 
The  preliminary  examination  of  the  college  which  issued  the 
tickets  must  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  college,  other- 
wise the  matriculation  examination  lacking  must  be  taken. 

6. — Graduates  of  other  regular  medical  colleges  in  good  stand- 
ing will  be  admitted  as  students  of  the  fourth  year. 

By  "recognised''  ?.<?  meant  recognized  by  this  faculty. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  a  student  be  credited  with  attend- 
ance upon  two  courses  of  lectures,  unless  such  courses  have  been 
in  diiferent  calendar  years. 

Diplomas  from  Homoeopathic,  Eclectic  and  other  irregular 
schools  of  medicine  will  not  be  recognized. 
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Before  admission,  every  stndeiit  is  required  to  obtain  the 
Dean's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  for  tlie  applicant  to  present  himself  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  register  his  name  as  a  student  in  the  Medical 
Department,  and  pay  his  fee.  New  students  will  be  assigned 
seats  in  the  order  of  tlie  dace  of  matriculation. 


EXPEflSES   IN   THE    IVIEDICHLi    SCHOOLi. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

To  those  who  enter  at  beginning  of  first  year: 

First  year:     Matriculation $     5  00 

Fee  for  course 130  00 

One-quarter  examination  fee 7  50 

Second  year:     Fee  for  course 130  00 

$3  00  deposit  for  laboratory  breakage,  (Returnable). 
One-quarter  examination  fee 7  50 

Third  Year:     Fee  for  course. 100  00 

One-quarter  examination  fee   .  . 7  50 

Fourth  year:     Fee  for  course Free 

One-quarter  examination  fee 7  50 

To  those  entering  beginning  of  second  year  (not  having  taken 
a  course  in  this  college): 

Second  year:      Matriculation $     5  00 

Fee  for  course 130  00 

$3  00  deposit  for  laboratory  breakage.  (Returnable). 

One-third  examination  fee 10  00 

Third  year:     Fee   for  course 130  00 

One-third  examination  fee 10  00 

Fourth  year:     Fee  for  course 80  00 

One-third  examinat,on  fee 10  00 

To  those  who  enter  beginning  of  third  year  (not  having  taken 
a  course  in  this  college): 

Third  year:     Matriculation $     5  00 

Fee  for  course 130  00 

One-half  examination  fee 15  00 

Fourth  year:     Fee  for  course. 50  00 

One-half  examination  fee   15  00 
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To  those  who  enter  beginning  of  fourth  year  (not  having  taken 
a  course  in  this  college): 

Fourth  year:     Matriculation $       5  00 

Fee  for  course 100  00 

Examination  fee 30  00 


HOSPITflLi   RPPOlfiT^^fiTS. 


Arrangements  have  been  perfected  by  which  the  college  has 
in  its  gift  two  appointments  each  year  of  house  surgeons  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  hospital.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  board  and  lodging  will  be  furnished  free  at 
the  hospital.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  the 
graduate  to  acquire  in  the  wards  of  a  well  equipped  hospital, 
without  any  expense,  a  practical  knowledge  by  clinical  experience 
and  actual  practice. 

The  house  surgeons  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  will  also  be  sup- 
plied from  the  alumni  of  this  college. 


Pt^IZES. 


SAYLOR  MEDAL.  The  Saylor  Gold  Medal  founded  by  Pro- 
fes^or  Saylor,  will  be  awarded  to  the  graduate  passing  the  best 
examination  in  all  branches. 

KOEHLER  riEDAL.  The  Koehler  Gold  Medal,  founded  by 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Keohler,  will  be  awarded  to  the  undergraduate  who 
obtains  the  highest  total  mark  in  Anatomy  in  final  examination 
in  that  branch.  Provided  such  mark  is  obtained  in  the  regu- 
larly appointed  years  for  such  examination.  The  medal  will  be 
presented  to  the  winner  only  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  this 
college. 

For  full  particulars  address  the  Dean, 

S.  E.  JosEPHi,  M.  D., 
Dekum  Block,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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TEXT   BOOKS    T^OH   THE    SCHOOIi   OF  mEDICH^E. 


The  folloujiing  list  of  books  is  given  as  a  guide  to  the  student. 


SUBJECT. 


Anatomy.  .  . 
Physiology. 
Chemistry  . 


Materia  Medica. 


Surgery. 


Gray.  .  . 
Dalton  . 
Fowne  . 


f  Potter 

Bartholow 


r  Bryant . 

<  Ashurst >-  Gross,  Wyeht. 

I  Moullin 


FOR    REFERENCE. 


Quain. 

Kirke,  Yeo,  Foster,  Flint. 
Attfield,  Richter,  I^efFman,  Sem- 
ple's  Aids  to  Chemistry. 

Nat.  Disp.,  U.  S.  Disp.,  Ringer. 


Theory  and  Practice !  f  g'obeVts  ::■.:::::  i  jpepper,  Reynolds. 

I  (lyoomis J  i 


Diagnosis j  f  lyOomis.  . 

1 1  Fen  wick  . 


Obstetrics If  Lusk 

j  (lyCischman. 


Diseases  of  Children I  /  Star  .  . 

;  1  Smith. 


Gynaecology (Thomas  & 


Munde 


Ophthalmology Juler 

Otology : I  Roosa 

Pathology  and  Histology.  .  Gibb 

I^aryngology '  Bosworth  .... 

Dermatology 1  Duhring 

Toxicology j  Taylor 

Orthopaedic  Surgery > 

Nervous  Diseases  ,' i  M.  Allen  Starr  . 

Insanity Blanford.  .  ,  .  .  . 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  .  Keys  . 


Medical  Jurisprudence  . 
Hygiene. 


Taylor  . 
Rohe. 


Gee. 

Amer.  System  of  Obstetrics. 

Goodheat,  Keating. 

Skene,  Amer.   vSystem  of  Gynae- 
cology. 


Noyes,  Buck. 

Delafield  &  Prudden. 

Hyde,  Neuman. 

Sayers. 

Webber,  Gowers. 
Bucknill  and  Tuke. 
Bumstead,  Otis,  Thompson. 
Tidv 


Bacteriology Fraeukel  , 
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t^EGISTEl^   op   STUDEflTS   Ifi    THE    SCHOOIi   Op   IVIEDICiriE. 


3d  and  4tli  Veait. 


Ruedv.  A.  H., 
Rinehart,  Belle  C.» 
Bell,  Clementine  T., 
Seaman,  Clayton, 
Selover,  F.  E., 
Strowbridge,  Geo.  H., 
Fleckenstein,  Henry, 
Sutcliffe,  H.H., 
Taylor,  Charles  E., 
Johnson,  H.  C, 
Tilzer,  A  , 
Mclntyre,  A.  J,, 
Littlefield,  H.   A., 
Hoople,H.  T., 
Hamilton,  W.  S., 
Grieve,  M.  B., 
Arthur,  Isabel, 


Snape,  G.  H., 
Skelton,  Ida, 
Rosenberg,  H.  J., 
Wade,  Chas.  E., 
Cable,  E.  E,, 
Wiswall,  R.  D., 
Job,  B.  R., 
Marsh,  Marriette, 
Harris,  J.  L., 
Hawk,  C.  E., 
Meesman,  Otto, 
Brock,  L.  T., 
Denny,  M.  J., 
Buck,  Louis, 
Kime.  A.  W., 
Johnson,  S.  S., 
Ward,   Irving. 


2d  Yeat*. 


Bales,  C.  W., 
Timms,  Edna  D. , 
Wiley,  W.  B., 
Thayer,  S.  S., 
Little,  Eugenia  G., 
Roth,  John  B., 
McKinley,  C.  R., 


Sedwick,  A.  B., 
French,  G.  E., 
Hegele,  H.  W., 
Gray,  Ethel  L., 
Gray,  Kittie, 
Bernard,  J.  H., 
Wiley,  James, 


1st  Yeap. 


Dobie,  Harriett  M., 
Ashby,  R.  F., 
McClure,  Chas.  E., 
Holbrook,  Millard, 
Petti  ,  Jos.  A., 
McVicker,  L., 
Hedges,  Fred  R., 
Hawk,  Jeu, 


Reams,  F.  D., 
Settgast,  F., 
Merchant,  E.  B., 
Conrardi,  L.  L., 
Shane,  Louisa, 
Wood,  Joseph, 
Harvey,  Lee  B., 


Summsitty  63. 


Qi<and  SixmmsLtty: 


Collccje  of  lietteps,  370.  (Not  including  Correspondence  class. 
Sehool  Oi  Iiaui,  ^5. 
Setiool  o*  ^Vledieine,  63. 


Total,  ^78. 


flPPHf4DlX. 

OppiCEl^S  op  GOVEl^finiEflT  flflD  IjplSTI^UCTIOJ^   SIflCE 
OHGR^i:ZRTIOfi,   1873. 

J^EGEflTS, 


Appointed. 

Retired. 

1873 

Hon.  M.  p.  Dkady,  L.  L.  D., 

Deceased, 

1893 

1873 

Hon.  J.  Thompson, 

Deceased, 

1863 

1873 

Hon.  T.  G.  Hendricks, 

Resigned, 

1897 

1873 

Hon.  Gkorge  Humphrey, 

Resigned, 

1870 

1873 

Hon.  J.  J.  WAI.TON, 

1882 

1873 

Hon.  B.  F.  Dorris, 

1882 

1873 

Hon.  W.J.J.  Scott, 

1887 

1873 

Hon.  L.  L.  McArthur, 

1873 

Hon.  R.  S.  Strahan, 

1882 

1877 

Dr.  S.  Hamilton, 

1879 

Rev.  E.  R.  Geary,  D,  D., 

Deceased, 

1887 

1882 

Hon.  Henry  Failing, 

1882 

Hon.  a.  Bush, 

1882 

Hon.  Rodney  Scott, 

1893 

1882 

Hon.  R.  S.  Bean.  B.  S.,  L.  L.  D., 

1895 

1887 

Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman, 

.... 

1863 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey, 

1893 

Hon.  J.  J.  Walton, 

1895 

1895 

Hon.  S.  H   Friendly, 

1895 

Hon.  S.  p.  Sturgis, 

Deceased, 

1896 

1896 

Hon.  Chas.  Hilton, 

1897 

Hon.  C.  B.  Bellinger, 

1873 
1893 


1873 


PlE^ESlDEflTS   op   THE    BOflt^D. 

Hon.  M.  p.  Deady,  L.  L.,  D.,        Deceased,  1893 
Hon.  Henry  Failing,  .... 

SECHETfll^IES. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Walton,  


APPENDIX. 


1873 
1878 


Hon.  J.  H.  McCi^UNG, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Dorris, 
Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey, 


1878 
1883 


HXECUTIVE    COmmiTTEHS. 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1882 
1882 
1892 
1893 
1895 


Hon.  T.  G.  Hendricks, 
Hon.  W.  J.  J.  Scott, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Thompson, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Dorris, 

Hon.  R,  Scott, 

Hon.  R.  S.  Bean, 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey, 

Hon.  J.  J.  Walton, 

Hon.  S.  H.  Friendly, 


Resigned,  1897 

Resigned,  1876 

Deceased,  1882 

1882 

1893 
Resigned,   1893 

1895 


lilBt^fll^IAflS. 


1885 


Prof.  Mark  Bailey, 
Miss  Dora  Scott, 


1891 


1887 


Elected. 

1879 

1893 


CU^flTO^   OF    ]VrTJSEUl«[. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Hawthorne, 

Pt^ESIDEfiTS. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Johnson,  A.M., 
C.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.,  D. 


Resigned,  1893 


Elected 
1876 


Pt^OFESSOt^S. 


J.  W.  Johnson,    A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 


Retired 


APPKNDIX.  iii 

1876  Thomas  Condon,  Ph.  D.,  

Professor  of  Geology. 

1876  Mark  Baii^ey,    Ph.  D.,  1895 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy . 

1879  Mary   P.  Spii.i.E)R,  Resigned,  1888 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  Principal  of  Prep.  Department. 

1879  T.  M.   GaTch,  a.  M.,  Resigned,  1881 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature. 

1879  George  H.  C01.1.1ER,   L.  L.  D.,  1896 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

1880  John  Straub,  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Greek. 

1882  Chari.es  K.  Lambert,  A.  M.,      Resigned,  1884 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 

1884  Benjamin  J.  Hawthorne,  A,  M.,  

Professor  of  Psychology. 

1888  IvUEivivA  C.  Carson,  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English. 

1892  Bdgar  McClure,  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

1894  H.  Lee  Mitchell,  1895 

Principal  of  Business  Department. 

1894  J.  R.  Wetherbee,  Resigned,  1897 

Director  Physical  Education. 

1894  Mrs.  Hortese  Watkins,  

Matron  of  Dormitory . 

1895  E.  B.  McElroy,    Ph.  D.,  

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Pedagogy. 

1895  Chas.   Friedel,  Ph.  D.,  

Professor  of  Physics. 

1895  F,  G.  Young,    A.  B.,  

Professor  of  Economics  and    History. 

1895  F.  L.  Washburn,  A.  M.;  

Professor  of  Biology. 


APPENDIX. 


1895  John  D.  Lktcher,  

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1895  N.  L.  Narregan,  

Dean  of  Preparatory  Department. 

1895  Marie  L.  Baright,  

Professor  of  Elocution. 

1896  E.  H.  McAiviSTER,  A.  B.,  

Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

TUTORS. 

1876  Mary  E.  Stone,  Resigned,  1877 

1877  Lizzie  Boise,  Resigned,  1879 

1878  John  Straub,  A.M.,         Elected  Prof.,  1880 

1882  E.E.Burke,  A    B.,  Deceased,  1883 

1883  Andrew  Gantenbein,  1884 

1884  B.  B.  Beekman,  a.  M.,  Resigned,  1885 
1883  A.  C.  Woodcock,  A.  B.,  Resigned,  1887 
1887                                 Frank  A.  Huffer,  A.  B.,  Resigned,  1891 

1887  Edgar  McCi^ure,  A.  M.,     Elected  Prof. ,  1872 

1890  PhiIvURA  E.  Murch,  a.  M..  

1891  E.  H.  MCA1.ISTER,  A.  B.,     Elected  Prof.,  1896 

1893  T.  M.  Roberts,  A.  B.,  1894 

1894  Ellen  Condon  McCornack,  1895 

1895  Inez  DeLashmutt,  A.  B.,  .... 

DEPfll^TmEflT   OF    IVIUSIC. 

1886                                       D.  W.  Coolidge,  Resigned,   1^88 
Professor  and  Director. 

1888  Mary  McCornack,  B.  S.,  1895 

Professor  and  Director. 

1882                              Louise  Sawyers-Linn,  1895 

1892  Elizabeth  Sawyers,  B.  M.,  1895 

1895  R.  P.  Baker,  Resigned,   1896 
Professor  of  Music. 

1896  W.  GiFFORD   Nash,  .... 

Director. 
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Notice  to  Alumni: — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents  the  Reg- 
ister of  the  Alumni  will  henceforth  be  published  in  the  Catalogue 
once  every  three  years. 
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CALENDAR,  1898=^1899. 

Sept.  19,  1898,  Session  begins. 

June  15,  1899,  Session  ends. 

Sept,  19,  1898,  First  Semester  begins. 

Friday,  Feb,  10,  1899,  First  Semester  ends. 

Monday,  Feb.  13,   1899,  Second  Semester  begins. 

June  15,  1899,  Second  Semester  ends. 

Sunday,  June  11,  1899,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Monday,  J  vine  12,  7:30  p.  m,.  Graduating    Exercises      in 

Tuesday,  June  13,  10  a.  m.,     Field  Day.  [Music. 

Tuesday,  June  13,  3  p.  m..      President's  Reception. 

Tuesday,  June  13,  7:30p.m.,  Reunion. 

Wednesday,  June  14,  Class  Day. 

Wednesday,  June  14,  3  p.  m..  Alumni  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  June  14,7 :30p.m., Address  before  University. 

Thursday,  June  15,  Annual  Meeting,   Board  of 

[Regents. 

Thursday,  June  15,  10  a.  m.,  Commencement  Exercises. 

The  dates  for  the  winter  and  spring  recesses  and   the 

Junior  Exhibition  will  be  fixed  by  the  faculty. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

NAME  AND  RESIDENCE.  TERM  EXPIRES 

Hon.  D.  p.  Thompson,  Portland April  i,  1899 

Dr.  S.  Hamilton,  Roseburg April  i,  1901 

Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman,  Jacksonville April  i,  1903 

Hon.  Henry  Pausing,  Portland April  i,  1903 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey,  Eugene April  i,  1905 

Hon.  As ahei.  Bush,  Salem April  i,  1905 

Hon.  Ch arises  Huston,  The  Dalles April  i ,  1 905 

Hon.  S.  H.  Friendi^y,  Eugene April  i,  1907 

Hon.  C.  B.  Bei^linger,  Portland April  i,  1909 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Hon.  Henry  FA11.ING President, 

Hon.  a.  G.  Hovey Treasurer. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Walton,  Eugene Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A.  G.  Hovey,  Chairman, 

S.  H.  Friendly, 

D.  P.  Thompson, 
J.  J.  Walton,  Secretary. 
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FOUNDATION,  nANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  by  an  act  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature, was  founded  and  located  at  Eugene  in  1872. 
Regular  instruction  of  students  began  in  1876. 

The  management  of  the  university  is  entrusted  to  a 
Board  of  Regents,  appointed  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  confirmed  by  the  State 
Senate.  The  Board  of  Regents  confers  such  degrees  and 
grants  such  diplomas  as  other  universities  are  wont  to 
confer  and  grant. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  university  amounts 
to  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  land  granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  university,  and 
a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  donated  by  Mr.  Henr>' 
Villard.  The  university  also  receives  an  annual  sum 
from  the  state. 

SITUATION. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  situated  at  Eugene,  Lane 
County,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Port- 
land, on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Eugene  is  the 
county  seat  of  Lane  County,  has  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants and  is  surrounded  by  scenery  of  great  natural  beauty. 
The  university  campus  Ues  southeast  of  Eugene,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  postoffice,  and  contains  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  land. 


AVENUE 


PLOT    OF 
UNIVERSITY      GROUNDS 

A  ND 

BUILDINGS 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

D.  H. 

DEADY  HALI.. 

V.  H. 

VI1.I.ARD   HALI.. 

G. 

GYMNASIUM  AND  WORKSHOP. 

D. 

DORMITORY. 

I- 

LIBRARY  AND  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE 

O. 

OBSERVATORY. 

P. 

PUMPING  STATION. 

W. 

WEATHER  STATION. 

T, 

ATHI.ETIC  TRACK. 

D.  S. 

EUGENE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

THE  FACULTY. 


Charles  Hiram  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  President,  A.  B., 
extra  ordineui,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888.  Fellow, 
1888-89.  Ph-  I^M  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890.  In- 
structor and  Associate  in  Mathematics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1892.  Member  of  American  Mathematical 
Society. 

Publications:  "On  the  Units  of  an  n-fold  Space,"  Am.  Journal 
of  Math.  "On  the  Matrix  which  Represents  a  Vector,"  Am. 
Journal  of  Math.  "On  the  Application  of  Quaternions  to  projec- 
tive Geometry,"  Am.  Journal  of  Math.  "A  French  Analytical 
Geometry,"  Bulletin  Am.  Math.  Society.  Review  of  Lie's 
"Theorie  der  Transformationsgruppen."  Bulletin  Am.  Math.  vSo- 
ciety.  "Weierstrass  and  Dedekind  on  General  Complex  Numbers, " 
Bulletin  Am.  Math.  Society.  Review  of  Macfarlane's  "Algebra  of 
Physics,"  Bulletin  Am.  Math.  Society.  "An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  the  Theory  of  Equations,"  Wiley  &  vSon,  New  York. 

John  \V.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin.  A.B., 
Yale  University,  1862.  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1865. 
Principal  Portland  High  School,  1869-76.  President, 
University  of  Oregon,  1876-93.  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  University  of  Oregon,  1882-93. 

Thomas  Condon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  University  of 
Oregon,  1876-82.  Professor  of  History,  Geology  and 
Natural  Histor^^  University  of  Oregon,  1882-92.  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  University  of 
Oregon,  1892-95. 

Publications:  "The  Fossil  Horse,  His  Place  in  the  Records  of 
the  Past  and  the  Theories   of  the    Present."     Oregonian.     ''The 
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Rocks  of  the  John  Diy  V::lley,"  "The  Willamette  Sound," 
''How  Oregon  Was  Made,"  Overland  Monthly.  "Prelmiinary 
Report  of  the  Geology  of  Oregon,"  State  Print. 

John  Straue,  A.  ISL,  Professor  of  Greek.  A.  B., 
jNJercersbiirg  College,  1S76.  A.  M.,  Mercersburg  College, 
1879.  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  German,  Mer- 
cersburg College,  1877-78.  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Oregon,  1878-82.  Member  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

Benjamin  James  Hawthorne,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mental  Sciejice.  A.M.,  Randolph  Macon  College,  1861. 
Professor  of  Languages  in  Collegiate  Institute,  Baton 
Rouge,  1866-69.  Professor  of  Languages,  West  Tennes- 
see College,  1069-73.  President,  \Vest  Tennessee  College, 
1873.  Professor  of  Languages,  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Oregon,  1873-84. 

LuELLA  Clay  Carson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  EyiglisJi  Literature.  A.M.,  Universit}^  of  Oregon 
and  Pacific  University.  Preceptress,  Pacific  University 
and  Tualatin  Academy,  1879-84.  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Elocution,  Universit}^  of  Oregon,  1889-95.  Member 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

'•^Edgar  McClure,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
A.B.,  Universit}^  of  Oregon,  1883.  A.M.,  University 
of  Oregon,  1886.  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1894. 
Tutor,  University  of  Oregon,  1886-92.  Member  of  the 
Deutsche  Chemische  GesellschaTt  and  the  American  Chem- 
ical vSociety. 

Arthur  Lachman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
B.S.,  University  of  California,  1893.  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  1895.  Fellow  and  Assistant  in  General 
Chemistry,  University  of  Michigan,  1895-96.  Instructor 
in  General  Chemistr^^  ibid,  1896-97. 

Publications:  "Uber  einige  Nitraniine  der  Harnstofifreihe,"  Ber. 
d.  chem.  Gesell.,  1894.  "Das  Nitramid,"  ibid,,  1S94.  "Uber  Nitro- 
liarnstoff,  Nitrourethan  nnd  das  Nitramid,"  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig) 
1895.     "The  Existence  of  Pentaethyl  Nitrogen,"  Am.  Chem.  Jour- 


^Died  on  Mt.  Tacoma,  July  27,  1897. 
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nal,  1896.  "The  Constitution  of  the  Acid  A!nldes,"  ibid.,  1S96. 
"Zur  kryoskopischen  Constitutionsbestiinmiing  der  vSaeureamide," 
Ztschr.  physik.  cheni.,  1897.  "Die  Einwirkuiig  von  Zinkceth}^ 
aut  Phenyliodidchlorid,"  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  1897.  "The  Prepa- 
ration of  Zinc  ethyl,"  Am.  Cheni.  f<  urnal,  1897.  "The  Action 
of  Sodium  upon  Methyl propylketone  and  Acetophenone,"  ibid., 
1897.  "The  Relation  of  Trivalent  to  Pentavalent  Nitrogen," 
ibid.,  1898. 

E.  B.  I^IcKt.rov,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Logic.  A.M., 
Christian  College,  1883.  Ph.  D.,  Willamette  University, 
1884.  Instructor  in  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1876- 
"^ii.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oregon, 
1882-95. 

Charles  Frikdel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  P/iysies.  A.B., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1882.  Student  at  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  1887-89.  Student  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1892-93.  Ph.  D.,  Universit}'  of  Leipsic,  1895. 
Patentee  of  galvanic  cell,  1881. 

Publications:  "Ueber  die  Absorption  der  Strahlenden  Warme 
durch  Flussigkeiten,"  Wiedemann's  Annalen  der  Plmsik  und 
Chemie,  Band,  55. 

Frederick  L.  Washburn,  A.  lA,,  Professor  of  Biology. 
A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1882.  A.M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1895.  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity^ 1886-87.  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of 
Michigan,  1887-88.  Graduate  student.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1888-89.  Professor  of  Zoology,  Oregon  Agricultu- 
ral College,  and  Entomologist  to  the  Experiment  Station, 
1889-95.  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Frederic  G.  Young,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  History.  A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  Universit}^  1886. 
University  Scholar,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-87. 
Vice-President,  State  Normal  School,  Madison,  S.  D., 
1887-90.  Principal,  Portland,  Oregon,  High  School,  1890- 
94.  President,  Alban^^  (Oregon, )  College,  1894-95.  PMitor, 
of  "The  Sources  of  Oregon  History."  Member  of  the 
following:  The  American  Economic  Association,  The 
American  Historical  Association,  The  American  Academy 
of   Political    and  Social  Science. 
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Gkorgk    LiIvLKY,     Ph.D.,     Professor   of  Mathejnatics. 
Author  of  ,, Elements  of  Algebra;"     "Higher   Algebra;"    Silver, 
Burdette  &  Co.  •  , 

Frederic  G.  G.  Schmidt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Moder?i 
Languages.  Student  at  University  of  Erlangen,  1888-90. 
Student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893-96.  Univer- 
sity Scholar,  1894-95.  Fellow,  1895-96  and  Ph.D.,  1896. 
Acting  Professor  of  German,  Cornell  College,  1896-97. 
Member  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 
Member  of  the  Verein  fuer  bayerische  Volkskunde  und 
Mundartforschung. 

Publications:  German  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Maihingen, 
Bavaria;  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  Vol.  xv,  No.  123.- 
'Historievon  einem  Ritter,  wie  erbuesset';  from  a  Manuscript  of  the 
XV.  Century;  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
Vol.  XI. — Deutsche  Handschriften  in  Maihingen;  Alemannia,  Vol. 
XXIV. — The  Dialect  of  the  Ries  I,  11;  Modern  Language  ISTotes, 
Vol.  XI,  5.8. — "Theatrum  Crucis  et  Passionis  Domini  lesuChristi," 
from  a  Manuscript  of  the  xvii.  Century:  Americana  Germanica, 
Vol.  I. — ''Die  Rieser  Mundart;"  J.  Lindauer'sche  Buchhandlung 
(Schcepping)  Munich. — Wildenbruch's  "Das  edle  Blut,"  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. — "Predigten  eines  Katholiken  ausdemxvii.  Jahrhun- 
dert;"  Theol.  Zeitblsetter. — "Die  Rieser  Syntax;"  Americana 
Germanica,  Vol.  11. — "Geistliches  Gespraech  zwischen  einer  Fuer- 
stin  und  Kramerin  von  einem  Pater  noster  aus  Edelsteinen;"  A 
Maihinger  Manuscript;  Alemannia,  Vol.  xxv. 

Edward  H.  McAlistkr,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor ^ 
Applied  Mat hernaiics.    A. B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1890- 

Irving  M.GlKN,  M.A.,  Professorof  Philology  and  Ora- 
tory. Graduate  California  School  of  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory, 1889;  graduate  California  State  Normal  School,  San 
Jose,  1890;  graduate  Elwood  Conservatory  of  Music, 
1890;  A.  B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1894;  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894-6;  Professor  of 
English  and  Latin,  McMinnville  College,  1896-7;  M.  A., 
University  of  Oregon,  1897;  Lecturer  on  English  Lit- 
erature, Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  Association,  1897. 
Member  of  Modern  Language   Association  of  America. 

Ch ARISES  A.  Burden,  Director  of  Physical  Education. 
Student  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Yale  University.  Assis- 
tant in  physical  culture,  Yale  University,  1896-97.  In- 
structor at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Summer  school,  1897. 
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Camilla  Leach,  LibraiHan  and  RegisU^ar. 

Clinton  E.  Woodson,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  History, 

Max  a.  Plumb,  B.  S.,  Tufts  College,  Assistant  in 
Chemistry . 

Ida  Bel  Roe,  Assistaiit  in  English. 

Arthur  Charles  Hiatt,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

W.  GiFFORD  Nash,  Musical  Director.  One  year  in 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  and  three  years  with  Prof. 
Martin  Krause  of  Leipzig,  Germany. 


Mrs.  Hortense  Watkins,  Matron  of  the  Dormitory. 

Lessons  in  Art  may  be  obtained  of  Miss  Alice  E.  Barber^ 
Student  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Discipline. — Professors  Condon,  Straub,  Carson,  Frie- 
del,  Lachman,  Johnson  and  Hawthorne. 

Studies. — Professors  Lachman,  Hawthorne,  Carson, 
Washburn,  Young,  Friedel,  McAlister  and  McElroy. 

Dormitory. — Professors  Lille^^  McElroy,  Johnson, 
Glen  and  Schmidt. 

Examinations. — Professors  Johnson,  vStraub,  Schmidt, 
Condon,  Lilley  and  McAlister. 

Athletics. — Professors  Young,  Hawthorne,  Carson 
and  Burden. 

Entertainments.  — Professors  Washburn,  Carson, 
Burden,  Friedel  and  Condon. 

UNIVERSITY  SOCIETIES. 


Alumni  Association. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon was  organized  in  1879.  The  membership  con- 
sists of  all  the  graduates  of  the  literary  department  of 
the  university.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  "To  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  higher  education,  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  to  encourage  mutual 
acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  among  the  alumni." 

Pubhc  Hterary  exercises  are  conducted  annually  by  the  asso- 
ciation on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  commencement  week,  and  an 
annual  banquet  is  given  on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  also  the 
membersof  the  faculty,  board  of  regents,  and  prominent  educators 
of  the  state  are  invited.  The  banquet  is  made  the  occasion  for 
brief   discussions  of  topics  pertaining   to  the   interests  of  higher 
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education,    usually   given   in    the    form    of   toasts,   by   prominent 
alumni  and  invited  guests. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the    Associ- 
ation from  its  organization  to  the  present  time: 


R.  S.  Bean, 
George  S.  Washburne 
M.  S.  Wallis 
Nettie  McCornack 
Emer>^  E.  Burke 
Wallace  Mount 

B.  B.  Beekman 
Anna  Whiteaker 
H.  F.  McClure 

C.  S.  Williams 
S.  W.  Condon 
Edgar  McClure 
E.  O.  Potter 

E  H.  McAlister 
Fletcher  Linn 
Arthur  L.  Veazie 
Herbert  T.  Condon 
Julia  Veazie 
Fred.  S.  Dunn 


Elected  in 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 


Academy  of  Science  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during   the   year: 

Feb.  27,  1897,  'Tlant  Energy,"  by  Mrs.  Ellen  McCornack. 

March  27,  1897,  ''Child Study,  Its  Object  in  the  Public  Schools," 
by  E.  B.  McElroy. 

April  29,  1897,    "Kinetic   Phenomena   in   Tissue  Cell   and   Egg 
Cell,"  by  F.  L.  Washburn. 

Nov.  29,  1897,  ''Chemistry  in  Space,"  by  Arthur  Lachman. 

Jan.  29,  1898,  "On  the  Representation  of  Curves  and   Surfaces," 
bv  Pres.  C.  H.  Chapman. 

'Jan.  29,  1898,  (by  title)  "The  Relation  of  Trivalent  to  Pentava- 
lent  Nitrogen,"  by  Arthur  Lachman. 

At  the  meeting  in   January    '98  the   following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Dr.  Chas.  Friedel,  President.     E.  H.  McAlister,   Vice-President. 
M.  A.  Plumb,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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The  Students'  Association. 


The  constitution  adopted  by  the  body  of  college  stu- 
dents and  ratified  by  the  faculty,  is  here  printed: 

We  the  undersigned  collegiate  students  hereby  organ- 
ize a  student  body,  which  will  have  for  its  purpose  the 
carrying  on  of  such  enterprises  as  shall  be  entrusted  to  it 
by  the  faculty,  and  we  hereby  adopt  the  following  consti- 
tution for  its  regulation: — 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. — NAME. 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  '*The  Collegiate 
Students'  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon." 

ARTICLE  II. — OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  conduct  such 
student  enterprises  as  the  association  may  decide,  provided 
that  they  have  previously  received  the  approval  of  the 
faculty. 

ARTICLE   III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

All  students  of  the  college  department  of  the  univer- 
sity shall  be  members  of  this  avssociation  upon  signing 
the  constitution. 

ARTICLE  IV. — OFFICERS. 

Section  i  .  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a 
president,  a  vice-president  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
held  in  the  last  week  of  September  each  year,  provided 
no  student  shall  be  eligible  to  office  whose  standing  is 
under  85  per  cent.,  and  the  election  of  all  officers  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  If  a  vacancy 
occur  in  any  office  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  an 
immediate  election. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  association  and  perform  the  usual  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 
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Sec.  3.  The  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties  cf 
the  president  in  the  absence  of  that  officer. 

Sec.  4.  The  secretar^^  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  association,  address 
such  communications  as  the  association  may  direct,  and 
attend  to  the  customary  duties  of  the  secretary's  office. 

ARTICLE  V. — MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  Regular  meetings  of  the  association  shall 
be  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  university  session  in 
September,  December,  March  and  June  of  each  year;  at 
the  time  and  place  specified  in  the  written  call  of  the 
president. 

Sec  2.  The  president  shall  call  a  special  meeting  at 
the  written  request  of  thirty  members;  two  days'  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
not  specified  in  the  call. 

Sec  3.     Thirty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

''Roberts'  Rules  of  Order"  shall  govern  this  association 
when  the  constitution  does  not  specify. 

ARTICLE   VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  proposed  at 
any  regular  meeting  when  they  shall  be  read  for  the  first 
time;  at  any  meeting  held  not  sooner  than  two  weeks 
thereafter  they  shall  be  read  a  second  time  and  voted 
upon.  A  two-thirds  (^)  vote  of  the  members  present 
shall  be  necessary  for  adoption,  to  be  approved  by  the 
faculty  before  going  into  effect. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

This  society  of  students  was  organized  in  March,  1894. 
Its  object  is  to  throw  Christian  influences  around  the 
young  women  of  the  university.  Also  to  cultivate  the 
social  powers  of  the  members.  The  usual  exercises  are 
those  of  an  ordinary  prayer  meeting.  The  officers  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  one  3^ear:  and  the  associatioii  meets 
in  the  dormitory  at  4  o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoons. 
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Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association. 

This  association  was  organized  in  February,  1892. 
Its  object  is  to  encourage  and  promote  Christian  work, 
and  Christian  ideas  in  the  student  life  of  the  university. 
There  is  no  regular  order  of  exercises  at  the  meetings. 
A  leader  is  chosen  for  each  meeting  and  a  subject  as- 
signed to  him.  The  leader  conducts  the  meetings  as  he 
thinks  proper  or  as  instructed  by  the  committee  on  reli- 
gious meetings.  The  principal  exercises  are  singing, 
praying  and  speaking.  The  officers  are  chosen  for  a 
year;  and  the  association  meets  in  the  South  parlor  of  the 
dormitor>^  at  6:30  o'clock,  Wednesday  evenings.  The 
meetings  close  at  7:15. 

Laurean  Society. 

The  Laurean  Society  was  organized  in  1876.  Its  ob- 
jects are  to  develop  the  power  of  argumentation,  to  cul- 
tivate extempore  speaking  and  to  train  the  mind  to 
criticise  correctly.  The  Laurean  Society  jointly  with  the 
Eutaxian  Society  owns  a  good  library  of  about  700 
volumes.  The  time  of  meeting  is  7:30  o'clock  each  Fri- 
day evening  of  the  school  year.  Its  place  of  meeting  is 
the  basement  room  in  Deady  Hall.  The  officers  are 
elected  for  one  quarter  of  the  school  year,  or  ten  weeks. 
Among  the  officers  are  included  an  editor,  historian  and 
parliamentarian.  The  usual  order  of  exercises  is  calling 
to  order,  routine  business,  recess,  an  extemporaneous 
speech,  a  prepared  address  from  members  appointed  for 
the  occasion,  debate.  The  leaders  and  their  colleagues 
discuss  the  question  first,  then  the  subject  is  thrown 
open  for  discussion  by  any  member  present. 

Philologian  Society. 

The  society  was  organized  October  21st.  1893.  Its 
object  is  to  discuss  questions  of  general  interest,  and  to 
secure  for  its  members  proficiency  in  debate  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  parliamentary  usage.  The  usual  ex- 
ercises are  a  declamation;  an  extemporaneous  address  on 
some  current  topic;  a  prepared  address  of  fifteen  minutes; 
and  a  debate  open  to  all  members  with  leaders   appointed 
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two  weeks  in  advance.     The  officers    are    elected    for    a 
term  of  ten  weeks;    and   the    meetings  are  held    in    the 
physical  lecture  room  at  7:30  on  Friday  evenings. 
Eutaxian  Society. 

This  is  a  literary  society  for  women.  The  usual  order 
of  exercises  is: — Rhetoricals,  debate,  literary  program  or 
parliamentar}'  discussion.  The  officers  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  the  college  year  and  the  society  meets  in  the  so- 
ciety room  in  Dead}^  Hall  at  3:15  o'clock  on  Friday  after- 
noons. 

Athletics. 

The  students  of  the  university  maintain  an  athletic 
club.  The  club  conducts  the  athletic  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity under  the  following  rules: 

I. — QUAI.IFICATIONS   FOR   MEMBERSHIP   IN   TEA:^IS. 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  earned  17  credits  in  the  university. 
This  requirement  may  be  considered  satisfied  if  the  student  during 
the  second  semester  of  his  first  year  has  met  all  other  requirements. 

2.  He  must  maintain  a  student  character  above  reproach  to  be 
eligible  to  membership  or  to  retain  his  position  on  a  team. 

3.  He  must  have  earned  10  credits  during  the  preceding  semes- 
ter with  the  mark  of  C  or  better,  and  he  must  not  have  made 
anv  failures  in  examinations,  to  be  admitted  to  membership  on  a 
team;  and  he  must  maintain  said  standing  in  order  to  retain  his 
membership. 

4.  If  the  student  has  registered  after  the  opening  of  the  univer- 
sity year,  he  must  have  been  registered  at  least  one  month  before 
taking  part  in  any  intercollegiate  contest. 

II. — THK  COACH. 

1 .  The  coach  must  be  of    good    moral  character. 

2.  He  must  be  a  college  graduate. 

3.  He  must  be  approved  by  the  athletic  committee  before  he  is 
employed. 

III. — GAMES   AND  CONTESTS. 

1.  The  football  season  shall  close  December  ist. 

2.  No  games  shall  be  played  except  with  teams  of  colleges  that 
earn  at  least  10  college  credits.  This  shall  not  apply  to  the  annual 
meet  at  Salem. 

3.  The  schedule  of  games  shall  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  for 
approval  before  any  games  are  arranged. 

4.  General  management. — All  actions  and  resolutions  of  the 
athletic  club  and  of  all  teams  must  be  reported  to  the  athletic 
commitee  for  approval. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADfllSSION. 


A.     Admission  to  the  Sub=Freshman  Class. 

Under  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
in  February,  1897,  students  must  have  thirty  credits  of 
preparation  above  the  eighth  grade  in  order  to  enter  the 
sub-freshman  class.  The  preparation  should  be  made  in 
the  following  branches:  history,  algebra,  geometry, 
physiology,  advanced  physical  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, English  literature,  English  composition,  civics,  and 
if  possible,  Latin  and  physics. 

The  following  two  years'  course  of  study  is  so  arranged 
as  to  earn  the  credits  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  each  year; 
each  class  recites  daily.  It  is  intended  as  a  suggestion 
for  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state. 

Ninth  Grade. 

First  hai.f  year: — Algebra,  physical  geography,  history  of 
Greece,  English  classics  and  composition. 

Second  HAI.F  year: — Algebra,  physical  geography,  history  of 
Rome,  Knglish  classics  and  compositon. 

Tenth  Grade. 

First  hai^f  year: — Algebra,  physiology  or  physics,  geometry, 
Knglish  classics  and  composition. 

Second  hai^f  year: — Geometry,  civil  government,  botany, 
advanced  Knglish  grammar. 

This  course  gives  the  student  four  recitations  a  day  for 
two  years.  Each  recitation  should  be  forty-five  minutes 
long  in  order  to  earn  the  credits.  Credits  are  computed 
on  the  understanding  that  one  recitation  per  week  of 
forty-five  minutes  in  length  for  forty  weeks  shall  earn  one 
credit.  Hence  when  the  recitations  are  thirty  minutes  in 
length  two-thirds  as  many  credits  will  be  earned.  The 
school  3^ear  ought  to  be  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  in  length. 

The  work  in  English  classics  and  composition  should 
have  a  full  recitation  period  daily.  It  should  be  consid- 
ered as  important  as  the  mathematics. 

lyatin  may  be  substituted  for  any  studies  in  the  course 
except  English  and  mathematics.  None  of  the  studies  in 
the  above  course   will  be   taught   in  the  university   after 
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the   present    classes    have    finished     them,    and    no  new 
student  will   be  admitted  to  the  classes. 

The  university  has  made  arrangements  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches  b}^  correspondence  to  deserving 
students  who  are  not  within  reach  of  a  school  where 
they  are  taught.  Those  wishing  to  take  lessons  by 
correspondence  should  address  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oregon,  Extension  Department. 

Algebra. 

The  requirements  in  algebra  embrace  the  following 
subjects:  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  frac- 
tions, involution,  including  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents;  evolution,  theory  of  expo- 
nents, radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals,  ratio 
and  proportion,  elementary  logarithms;  the  ordinary 
methods  of  elimination,  and  the  solution  of  numerical 
and  literal  equatiois  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  with 
one  or  more  unknown  numbers,  and  of  problems  leading 
to  such  equations;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  state 
text  book. 

Plane  Geometry. 

The  solution  of  numerical  problems  and  of  simple 
original  exercises;  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  recent 
American  text-books. 

The  student  should  be  required  to  state  definitions 
clearly,  whether  in  the  language  of  the  text-book  or  not, 
and  in  solving  a  problem  or  proving  a  proposition  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  every  statement  made.  All  figures 
should  be  constructed  by  the  student  with  strict  accu- 
racy, on  correct  geometrical  principles,  using  rule  and 
compass;  and  this  should  be  persisted  in  until  it  can  be 
done  with  ease.  Pains  should  be  taken  that  original 
demonstrations  be  given  in  good  form.  Besides  oral  reci- 
tations the  student  should  be  required  carefully  to  write 
out  his  own  demonstrations. 

Physical  Geography. 

The  work  in  the  text-book  is  sufficient.  No  more 
than  one  year  should   be    given    to    it,    and,   if  possible. 
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practical  illustrations  ought  to  be  devised  for  such  things 
as  artesian  wells,  geysers,  etc. 

History. 

The  student  ought  to  master  the  main  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  should  have  a  pretty  clear 
conception  of  the  condition  of  life  in  ancient  times.  If 
possible,  he  ought  to  read  half  a  dozen  books,  either  his- 
tory or  historical  novels,  which  will  tend  to  make  the 
concepts  clear  to  him.  Dates  are  not  so  important  as 
general  notions  of  cause  and  effect. 

Physiology. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  text-book  is  sufficient  if 
the  w^ork  is  well  done.  The  pupil  ought  to  dissect  a 
small  animal  like  a  cat  with  some  care,  and  the  teacher 
ought  to  make  hygiene  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Civil  Government. 

The  text-book  ought  to  be  finished,  and  the  pupil 
should  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  forms  and  princi- 
ples of  the  United  States  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  state.  The  more  important  parts  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  learned  by 
heart.  The  state  text-book  ought  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  few  works  of  reference. 

Botany. 

The  pupil  ought  to  learn  to  analyse  easy  flowers  and 
should  make  an  herbarium  of  about  fifty  specimens.  A 
good  text-book  ought  to  be  used  and  thoroughly 
mastered. 

English  Grammar. 

The  work  in  English  grammar  should  consist  mostly 
in  the  analysis  and  parsing  of  difficult  constructions.  The 
state  text-book  gives  about  the  required  amount  and 
kind  of  work.  The  sentences  to  be  analysed  should  be 
selected  from  classic  English  literature.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  time  of  the  class  ought  to  be  given 
to  diagraming  sentences. 
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English  Classics. 

The  work  in  English  classics  ought  to  be  mainly  the 
critical  reading  of  the  works  of  good  writers.  These  can 
now  be  obtained  in  a  form  so  cheap  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  their  absence  from  any  schoolroom.  The  use  of 
formal  reading  books  above  the  eighth  grade  is  for  the 
most  part  a  waste  of  time  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 
The  pupil  should  read  the  classics  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  teacher  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  month, 
taking  Julius  Caesar  as  typical  in  length.  There  should 
be  regular  recitations  upon  the  classics.  The  teacher 
should  prepare  many  questions  for  each  recitation,  and 
the  pupils  should  be  required  to  write  frequent  essays  upon 
the  characters,  the  thoughts,  and  the  structure  of  the 
work  which  they  are  reading.  The  work  in  English 
classics  should  be  the  most  difficult  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  attractive  in  the  school  curriculum.  The 
formal  study  of  the  histor^^  of  English  literature  is  nearly 
worthless  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  A  few  facts 
ought  to  be  learned  incidentally,  but  the  teacher  who 
devotes  the  time  of  his  class  to  memorizing  names  and 
dates  is  falling  far  short  of  his  duty.  The  history  of 
literature  is  of  no  consequence  in  school  except  w^hen  it 
is  subordinated  to  the  study  of  literature  itself.  The 
state  university  would  gladly  send  free  to  teachers  lists 
of  desirable  w^orks  for  children  to  read  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  with  prices  and  instructions  for  obtaining 
them  by  mail.  This  w^ork  has  been  too  much  neglected 
in  our  schools. 

English  Composition. 

The  w^ork  in  English  composition  can  be  made  fruitful 
only  w^hen  it  is  carried  on  under  the  minute  supervision 
of  the  teacher.  The  state  text-book  gives  the  necessary 
amount.     The  teacher  should  supervise  the  pupils  while 
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they  are  writing  their  compositions  in  order  to  avoid 
mistakes.  It  is  of  small  use  for  him  to  correct  mistakes 
after  they  have  been  made  and  the  pupil  has  forgotten 
them.  He  ought  to  devote  his  energies  to  so  interesting 
the  pupils  in  writing  correct  English  that  they  will  desire 
to  avoid  mistakes.  This  is  the  only  way  to  secure  cor- 
rect composition. 

The  number  of  essays  written  should  be  very  large. 
The  teacher  should  insist  on  the  use  of  a  good  grade  of 
paper,  neat  penmanship,  and  some  systematic  form  for 
the  placing  of  the  essay  on  the  page.  No  slovenly  work 
should  be  tolerated.  Success  in  teaching  composition 
depends  upon  minute  attention  to  small  details  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  upon  providing  pupils 
with  suitable  material  to  w^ite  about.  The  teacher 
should  never  ask  a  pupil  to  w^ite  a  composition  until  he 
has  provided  him  with  something  to  say.  The  text-book 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

Physics. 

A  course  in  physics  may  give  a  .  large  amount  of  val- 
uable information  and  culture  even  if  the  school  has  little 
apparatus.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  districts 
spend  for  useless  and  expensive  globes,  charts,  and  the 
like,  sums  of  money  which  would  admirably  equip  the 
school  for  nature  study  and  for  profitable  work  in 
physics. 

An  ingenious  teacher  can  easily  arrange  apparatus 
which  will  illustrate  the  great  principles  of  physics,  at 
little  or  no  expense.  The  university  will  furnish  free 
information  concerning  apparatus  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing physics  to  any  person  who  asks  for  it. 

Latin. 

A  tw^o  years'  course  in  I<atin  ought  to  cover  some  good 
first  book  and  six  books  of  Caesar,  or  the  equivalent. 
After  begining  Caesar  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  rapidly.  It  is  better  to  give  a  thorough  drill  on  select- 
ed passages  at  intervals  separated  by  half  a  dozen  pages, 
than  to  drill  on  every   passage.      The   student  ought  to 
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read  enough  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  and  to  keep  up  his 
interest.  This  is  quite  compatible  with  the  most  thorough 
drill  in  S3aitax. 

B.        Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  public  schools  in  every 
town  in  the  state  to  extend  their  courses  of  stud}^  until 
they  can  prepare  students  to  enter  the  freshman  year  of 
the  state  university.  The  university  is  most  eager  to 
see  real  high  school  instruction  develop  in  Oregon  and 
to  encourage  it  the  following  rule  has  been  adopted: 

Students  presenting  credits  from  accredited 
schools  shall  be  allowed  tpieir  equivalents  in 
the  university  of  oregon. 

The  president  of  the  university  will  gladly  answer  all 
inquiries  relating  to  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  in- 
creasing numbers  will  apply  for  advanced  standing 
each  year. 

Under  the  above  rule  graduates  from  the  full  courses 
in  the  following  schools  are  entitled  to  the  number  of 
credits  indicated.  Sixty-two  credits  admit  to  the  fresh- 
man year  without  conditions.  The  estimates  are  based  on 
information  furnished  during  the  3^ear  1897-8  and  will 
be  revised  as  the  schools  advance. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

School  Credits  Principal  or  Superintendent 

Albany  (Public) 

Ashland  (Public) 

Astoria 

Baker  City 

Bandon 

Bethkl 

Bishop  Scott  Acad. 

Brownsville 

CoQuiLLE  Col.  Ins't 

Cottage  Grove 

Drain  Norm.  School 


45 

Hiram  Tyree 

45 

A.  C.  Hitchcock 

62 

R.  N.  Wright 

55 

J.  A.  Churchill 

50 

Fred  M.   Templeton 

17 

W.  V.  Sims 

62 

Dr.  J.    Hill 

25 

Allen  C alder 

52 

D.  F.  Nicholson 

40 

W.  H  Powell 

50 

Pres.  Louis  Barzee 
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Enterprise  Academy    30  C.  A.  Doiso?i 

Eugene  15  E.  D,  Resler 

Grants  Pass  ?  W.  F.  Camero7i 

Halsey  15  H.  H,   White 

Harrisburg  ?  S.  A.  McDonald 

Heppner  40       (if  Latin 

is  taken)  W.  C.  Hozvard 

Huntington  30  Geo.  F.  McAulay 

Independence  34  T,  A.  Hayes 

Jacksonville  20  M,  A.  Floyd 

Klamath  Falls  37  Will  S,  Worden 

IvACreole  Academy       45  P7^es.  A,  M,  Sa^inders 

Lafayette  25  John  Bloiigh 

LaGrande — full  4  yrs.  H.  S.  course.     For  com- 
pletion of  this  course,  62  Herbert  Kittredge 
Marshfield                      50  F,  A.  Golden 
McMiNNViLLE                   30  (if  plane  geometry 

is  taken)  W.  I.  Reynolds 

Medford  45  G,  A,  Gregory 

Monmouth  (Normal)       73*  Pres,  P.  L,  Campbell 

Newberg  18  J-  C.  Hodso7i 

Normal  School,  Ashland,  President  VanScoy 

Ontario — advanced  work  just  introduced,   O.  M,  Frazier 
Oregon  City  30  (additional  year  con- 

templated) L,  McAdani 

Park  Place  40  /.  W,  Gray 

Pendleton  55  H.  L,  Talki7igton 

Portland  Academy — including  advanced 

year —  79  Drs.  Wilson  &  Johnson 

Portland  High  School,    according  to 


course. 

62,  65, 

T,  Davis 

Prineville 

15 

J.  P.  Holland 

Santiam  Academy 

62 

S.  A,  Randle 

Stayton 

15 

Supt,  Richardsofi 

Summer  viLLE 

15 

Prof.    Tucker 

Taylor  Normal,  Cove 

:,  for  completion 

of 

published  course, 

56 

0.  M.  Gardner 

^Mature  graduates  from  the  state  normal  school  at  Monmouth 
may  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  earning  a  university  degree  in 
three  years.     They  have  57  credits  to  earn. 
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The  Dalles  45  Johyi  Gavin 

Tillamook,  advanced  work  begun,  (7.  A,    Walker 

Union  45  — Latin  credits 

also  allowed —  E.  B,  Co?ikluL 

Wasco  26  f*f"of.  Peddicord 

Weston  Normal  School  M,  G,  Royal 

Suggestions  for  a  Course  of  Study  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Students  will  be  received  at  the  university  only  from  schools 
which  earn  30  or  more  credits.  Schools  falling  below,  this  limit 
should  raise  their  grade  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  follow- 
ing four  years'  course  of  study  for  the  9tli,  loth,  nth  and 
1 2th  grades  will  be  found  a  useful  guide  to  teachers  and  school 
officers.  It  will  earn  62  credits  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  yearly  in  the 
9th  and  loth  grades  and  sixteen  yearly  in  the  nth  and  I2tli 
grades.  The  recitations  are  supposed  to  be  from  30  to  45  minutes 
long  and  there  are  four  recitations  each  day.  Only  two  grades  of 
Latin  are  given,  but  there  will  be  sub-freshman  Latin  classes  at 
the  university  for  some  time  to  come  where  this  work  may  be 
made  up.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  faculty  that  when  a  student  has 
made  good  preparation  in  other  branches  part  of  his  sub-freshman 
work  in  foreign  languages  may  count  as  college  work. 

Ninth  Grade. 

First  half  year: — Algebra,  physical  geography,  history  of 
Greece,  English  classics  and  composition. 

Second  half  year: — Algebra,  physical  geograph}-,  history  of 
Rome,  English  classics  and  compositon. 

Tenth  Grade. 

First  half  year: — Algebra,  physiology,  history  of  France, 
English  classics  and  composition. 

Second  half  year: — Geometry,  history  of  England,  botany, 
English  classics  and  composition. 

Eleventh  Grade. 

First  half  year. — Geometry,  chemistry,  history  of  England, 
Latin. 

Second  half  year. — Chemistry,  civil  government,  history  of 
English  literature,  Latin. 

Twelfth  Grade. 

First  half  year. — Trigonometry,  physics,  political  economy, 
Latin. 

Second  half  year. — Physics,  advanced  history  of  the  United 
vStates,  advanced  English  grammar,  Latin. 
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In  the  above  course  the  work  in  English  classics  and  composition 
should  be  considered  of  the  first  importance.  It  should  have  a 
full  daily  recitation  period  and  especially  must  students  read  a 
large  number  of  works.  The  university  will  gladly  furnish 
teachers  with  information  about  books  and  methods  for  carrying 
out  this  work  successfully. 

Preparation  equivalent  to  the  first  two  years  of  the  above  course 
is  required  for  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class.  Equivalents 
will  be  accepted  to  a  reasonable  extent  except  in  mathematics  and 
English. — [For  details  upon  this  point,  see  p.  i6.] 

EXAHINATIONS. 

Students  will  be  examined  for  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sity on  the  first  day  of  the  fall  term.  Applicants  for  ex- 
amination should  notify  the  president  of  the  university 
about  one  week  before  the  term  opens.  The  ground  covered 
is  sufficiently  indicated  under  ''Requirements  for  admis- 
sion." Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  president's  office 
and  will  be  in  writing. 

Students  presenting  proper  certificates  from  accredited 
schools  are  not  examined. 

Marks. 

Written  examinations  are  held  in  the  university  during 
the  last  week  of  each  semester.  Not  more  than  one  week 
may  be  spent  in  review  of  any  one  branch  before  the  ex- 
amination in  it.  Students  are  marked  A,  B,  C  or  D  ac- 
cording to  their  excellence  in  class  work  and  examina- 
tions. "A"  means  ''excellent."  "B"  means  "very good." 
"C"  means  "good."      "D"  means  "passed." 

A  student  failing  to   reach  the  grade  "D"  in  any  class 
must  make  up  such  conditions   as  his  instructor  may  pre- 
scribe, but  will  not  be   dropped   from    the  class  except  in 
certain  extreme  cases  by  action  of  the  faculty. 
State  Diplomas. 

Under  Senate  Bill  No.  112,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  determined  that  all  persons  making  application 
for  state  diplomas  shall  pass  an  approved  examination  in 
the  following  branches:  Book-keeping,  composition, 
physical  geography,  algebra,  English  literature,  Oregon 
school  laws,  general  history,  and  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.     The  examination    will   be    held  at  the  end  of 
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each  session  of  the   university.     The  bill  is  printed  below: 

SENATE    BIU.    NO.    112. 

A  BILL  for  an  Act  to  encourage  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  public  school  work  in  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of   Or  eg  en: 

That  all  persons  who  shall  complete  a  required  course  of  study, 
and  receive  a  literary  degree  therefor  in  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  collegiate  or  university  grade,  chartered  or  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  shall  have  passed  such  exami- 
nation thereon  as  may  be  designated  and  approved  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  state  diploma,  as 
is  now  authorized  by  law,  and  after  six  years  of  successful  teaching 
in  the  state  of  Oregon  shall  be  entitled  to  a  state  life  diploma,  as 
now  provided  by  law,  when  they  shall  have  paid  the  required  fee 
for  said  diploma. 

Approved,  February  20,  1891. 

GENERAL   INFORHATION. 


Registration  of   Students. 

On  the  Frida}^  of  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester, 
between  one  and  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  each  student  must 
file  a  statement  of  the  group  selected  by  him  and  must 
specify  his  prescribed  and  elective  studies  for  the  year. 
A  card  will  be  provided  for  this  purpose  which  must  be 
signed  by  his  adviser  and  the  instructor  for  each  course. 
Studies  cannot  be  changed  or  dropped  later  than  the  first 
week  of  the  fall  term,  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  student's  adviser,  the  standing  committee  on  studies, 
and  the  teacher  of  the  class;  and  such  consent  must  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  university.  Every  student  before 
he  enters  any  of  his  classes  must  pay  his  incidental  fee. 

Directions  to  New  Students. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  university  the  new  student  should 
call  at  the  president's  office  in  Villard  hall,  fill  out  an 
application  blank,  learn  the  name  of  his  adviser  and  have 
his  credits  certified.     The  adviser  will  give  him  all  neces- 
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sary  information  about  board,  studies  and  text-books, 
and  certify  to  his  choice  of  studies.  The  student  should 
then  return  to  the  office,  pa}^  his  incidental  fee  and  be 
registered. 

Students  wishing  to  board  in  the  dormitory"  must  ob- 
tain their  adviser's  permission,  and  have  it  countersigned 
by  the  president. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  as- 
sociations of  the  university  issue  an  annual  ''Handbook 
for  Students,"  which  contains  much  valuable  information 
about  the  university,  the  college  organizations  and  college 
life,  points  to  be  observed  b}^  new  students,  and  interest- 
ing facts  about  Eugene  and  vicinity.  It  is  valuable  es- 
pecially to  new  students,  and  is  sent  free  upon  application 
with  one-cent  stamp  to  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

The  Christian  associations  render  much  assistance  to 
new  students  during  the  opening  days  in  September  by 
meeting  them  at  the  trains,  by  conducting  information 
and  employment  bureaus,  book  exchanges,  and  keeping 
lists  of  rooms  and  boarding  places.  The  new  student 
ma}^  save  much  time  and  labor  by  availing  himself  or  her- 
self of  these  conveniences,  which  are  freely  and  gladly 
given. 

Yearly  Certification  of  Credits. 

Each  student  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  college  year 
a  card  certifying  to  the  credits  he  has  earned  during 
the   year. 

Exercises  of  the  Semester. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  have  seventeen  exercises 
weekly.  One  exercise  must  be  in  English  composition, 
and  there  may  be  one  in  elocution,  hygiene,  music  or 
drawing.  Mature  students  who  are  strong  in  mind  and 
body  may  often  obtain  permission  to  take  more  than 
seventeen  exercises  weekly.  The  time  spent  in  college 
may  be  materially  shortened  in  this  way  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Regular  students  in  mining  and  engineering  must 
follow  the  courses   laid    down    in    the   catalogue.     Tw^o 
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hours  of  laboratory'  work,  work  in  the  machine    shop    or 
drawing  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one    recitation. 

Final  Harks. 

Class  marks  are  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
final  marks.  Students  will  receive  zero  class  marks  for 
excusable  absences  from  recitatioris  but  they  are  allowed 
to  make  up  the  work  and  thus  raise  their  marking. 

GRADUATION. 

The  university  grants  the  first  degrees  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  the  school  of  mines 
and  engineering  it  confers  the  titles  Mining  Engineer, 
Civil  Engineer  and  Electrical  Engineer,  with  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

It  requires  regularly  four  years  beginning  with  the 
freshman  to  earn  each  of  these  degrees,  and  the  number 
of  credits  to  be  earned  is  68. 

Honors. 

Honors  will  be  assigned  to  graduates  as  follows: 

Students  shall  graduate  Sitmma  ciivi  latidc  when  at  least 
half  their  credits  rank  A  and  none  rank  below  B.  Magna 
C2im  laiide  when  no  credits  rank  below  B.  Cuvi  laudc 
when  at  least  half  their  credits  rank  B  and  none  below 
C.  When  a  student's  credits  rank  lower  than  an}'  of 
the  above  he  graduates  rite. 

Prizes. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  for  proficiency- 
in  oratory: 

The  failing  prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  made  to  the  university  by  Hon.  Henry 
Failing,  of  Portland.  It  is  awarded  "to  that  member  of 
the  senior  class  in  the  Classical,  the  Scientific,  or  the 
Literary  Course  prescribed  by  the  university,  or  such 
courses  as  ma}^,  at  the  time,  be  substituted  for  either  of 
said  courses,  w^ho  shall  pronounce  the  best  original  ora- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  or  her  graduation." 

The  beekman  prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  is  the  income  from    a    gift    of    sixteen    hundred 
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dollars  made  to  the  university  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman 
of  Jacksonville.  It  is  awarded  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Failing  prize,  for  the  second  best  oration. 

The  award  of  the  prizes  is  made  as  follows: 

' 'The  Faculty  of  the  aforesaid  University  shall  select,  at  each 
commencement  exercise,  three  disinterested  persons  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  if  possible,  or  from  other 
states,  or  from  this  state  and  other  states,  excluding  all  persons 
connected  with  said  University,  excepting  members  of  the  said 
Board  of  Regents;  and  said  three  persons  selected  by  said  Faculty 
shall  act  as  judges,  who,  after  hearing  the  orations  pronounced  by 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  shall  determine  what  mem- 
ber thereof  has  pronounced  the  best  oration,  and  also  what  mem- 
ber thereof  has  pronounced  the  second  best  oration,  and  to  these 
members  shall  be  awarded  respectively  the  above  named  Failing 
and  Beekman  Prizes.  The  judges,  in  deciding  what  members 
have  pronounced  the  best  and  second  best  orations,-  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  originality  of  the  subject  matter,  the  style  of 
treatment,  rhetorical  excellence  and  the  manner  of  delivery. 
And  no  oration  shall  be  considered  in  the  award  of  said  prizes 
unless  delivered  without  the  aid  of  manuscript. 

*•  Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  orations  for  said  prizes,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  or  some  one  under  his  direction,  shall  pub- 
licly announce  to  the  judges  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  awards  are  to  be  made,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall  be 
sufficient  to  award  either  of  said  prizes." 

Awards  of  the  Failing  Prize: — 

In  1890 Edward  H.  McAlister Eugene. 

In  1891 S.  Etta  Levis Harrisburg. 

In  1892 Ivcnn  Stevens Eugene. 

In  1893 Carey  F.  Martin Eugene. 

In  1894 Irving  M.  Glen Dayton. 

In  1895 Julia  G.  Veazie Dallas. 

In  1896 H.  S.  Templeton Halsey. 

In  1897 Clinton  E.  Woodson Currinsville. 

Awards  of  the  Beekman  Prize: — 

In  1890 Agnes  M.  Green Seattle. 

In  1891 Veina  E.  Adair Eugene. 

In  1892 Fred  S.  Dunn Eugene. 

In  1893 Thomas  M.  Roberts The  Dalles. 

In  1894 Elias  M.  Underwood McMinnville. 

In  1895 Benetta  Dorris P^ugene. 

In  1896 V.  V.  Johnson Eugene. 

In  1897 Ida  Noffsinger McCoy. 
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Further  Regulations. 

Tne  Senior  class  has  steadily  increased  in  members  for 
the  last  few  years,  and,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of 
too  many  orations  on  commencement  day,  while  still 
preserving  to  nearly  all  eligible  candidates  for  degrees 
the  right  to  compete  for  the  Failing  and  Beekman  prizes, 
the  faculty  has  enacted  the  following  regulations: 

Candidates  for  the  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  degrees  whose  average  scholar- 
ship during  their  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  has  not  fallen 
below  C,  may  compete  for  the  Failing  and  Beekman  prizes  if  they 
have  complied  with  the  following  conditions:  Two  years  residence 
at  the  university;  the  junior  and  senior  courses  in  orations;  two 
courses  in  elocution  above  course  98. 

Three  typewritten  copies  of  the  competing  orations,  signed  with 
an  assumed  name  (the  real  name  being  filed  at  the  same  time  in  a 
sealed  envelope)  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty  on  the  first  Monday  in  April.  He  submits  them  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  not  living  in  Eugene,  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  university  and  the  professors  of  English  and  Oratory,  who 
choose  the  best  fifteen,  basing  their  choice  on  originality  of  sub- 
ject matter,  style  of  treatment,  and  rhetorical  excellence. 

A  committee  of  five  appointed  from  the  faculty  by  the  president 
of  the  university  is  to  hear  these  fifteen  orations  delivered  in 
Villard  Hall  on  the  Saturday  in  May  nearest  May  i,  and  select  not 
more  than  six  excelling  in  composition  and  manner  of  delivery, 
paying  rather  more  attention  to  the  delivery. 

These  six,  or  fewer,  orations  are  to  be  delivered  on  commence- 
ment day  in  competition  for  the  prizes.  They  are  limited  to 
1200  words. 

Final  Papers. 

After  the  year  1897-98  all  candidates  for  degrees  will  file  with 
the  secretary  of  the  faculty  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  a  discourse 
containing  not  more  than  1200  words.  Unless  the  discourse  is  an 
oration  to  be  delivered  in  competition  for  the  Failing  and  Beek- 
man prizes,  the  student  may  select  his  subject  with  the  approval 
of  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  his  principal  studies  lie.  The  subject  must  be  submitted 
to  the  head  of  the  department  by  December  i. 

Scholarship  In  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  faculty 
of  the  University  School  of  Medicine: 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  ordered,  this  depart- 
ment hereby  establishes  and  will  maintain  one  scholar- 
ship in  the  school  of  medicine  to  which  only  graduates  of 
the  school  of  arts  or  science  of  the  university  of  Oregon 
shall  be  eligible  and  upon  the    following  conditions: 
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At  the  time  of  entrance  upon  the  medical  course  in  this 
department  the  applicant  shall  have  received  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  or  B.  vS.  within  two  years  immediately  preceding. 
He  shall  be  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  faculty 
of  the  arts  and  science  department  as  being  worthy;  and 
if  more  than  one  applicant  shall  apply  the  same  year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  scholarship,  the  person  recommended 
must  stand  higher  than  any  other  applicant  of  his  year  in 
his  graduation  marks  or  credits. 

Only  one  student  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  scholarship,  which  shall  be  known  as  ''The 
University  Scholarship,"  at  an^^  time.  Students  under 
the  scholarship  hereby  created  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  fees  except  matriculation,  $5;  demonstra- 
tor's, $10  for  each  of  two  years;  cost  of  dissecting  mate- 
rial and  examination  fees  per  catalogue. 
Expenses. 

The  university  charges  a  yearly  incidental  fee  of  $10, 
pa3^able  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  by  each  student. 

The  cost  of  living  at  the  dormitory  is  $2.50  per  week. 
This  includes  board,  heat,  light  and  lodging;  but  does 
not  include  bed-clothes,  mattresses  and  towels. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  town  of  Eugene  varies  from 
$3  ^o  $5  per  week.  Many  students  rent  rooms  and  board 
themselves  at  a  very  small  cost.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
yearly  expenses  is  from  $125  upwards. 

The  expense  for  books  varies  from  $5  per  year  upwards. 
There  is  no  change  of  studies  during  the  year  so  that 
students  need  buy  only  one  set  of  books,  with  few 
exceptions. 

A  small  deposit  is  required  from  each  student  in  the 
department  of  chemistry.  From  this  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  actual  cost  of  breakage,  injuries  to  apparatus, 
and  materials  consumed  is  deducted  and  the  balance  re- 
turned. 

Remunerative  Employment. 

The  universit^^  employs  students  for  janitors;  several 
young  men  earn  their  board  by  services  in  the  dormitory; 
other  students  earn  money  in  the  printing  office;  and  still 
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Others  increase  their  income  by  doing  clerical  work  in  the 
office  or  laboring  in  the  machinerv'  department.  While  it 
is  not  possible  to  promise  work  to  all  applicants,  the  uni- 
versity strains  its  slender  resources  to  help  deserving 
students  and  a  number  of  young  men  are  now  earning 
their  education  by  their  daily  labor  in  the  service  of  the 
university. 

Correspondence  Courses. 

Courses  by  correspondence  will  be  offered  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  algebra,  geometry,  English  grammar,  phy- 
sical geography,  ancient  and  modern  histon%  rhetoric 
and  Latin. 

A  student  desiring  to  take  work  by  correspondence  may 
begin  any  of  these  studies  at  any  time  and  carry  them  on 
as  long  as  he  desires.  Examinations  will  be  provided  at 
regular  intervals;  and  if  the^^  are  conducted  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  faculty,  credit  will  be  given  for 
them  in  the  universit3^ 

The  university  does  not  recommend  to  young  people 
living  where  there  is  an  advanced  school  to  take  any 
work  by  correspondence  which  is  taught  in  school.  It 
will  be  best  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  school  b}^  a 
correspondence  course  in  one  or  more  branches  not  taught 
in  the  school.  For  example  if  geometry  is  not  taught  in 
the  school  where  one  attends  it  should  be  taken  by  cor- 
respondence; the  same  is  true  of  history  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  literature,  and  other  branches  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. 

Special  circulars  giving  full  details  of  the  correspon- 
dence courses  will  be  sent  to  applicants  free. 

Buildings  and  Plant. 

The  Library. 

The  university  library  occupies  the  lower  floor  of 
Collier  Hall,  and  contains  at  present  about  seven  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  collection  is  a  choice  one,  being 
largely  the  selection    of    the   heads  of  the   departments. 
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The  Dewey  system  of  classification  has  been  adopted 
and  the  books  are  shelved  in  a  continuous  order.  Rela- 
tive location  and  alphabetical  order  are  employed,  the 
books  being  arranged  under  the  following  general  heads: 
General  Reference;  Philosophy;  Religion;  Sociology;  Phil- 
ology; Natural  Science;  Useful  Arts;  Fine  Arts;  Litera- 
ture; History. 

A  part  of  the  books  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  The  annual  sum 
coming  from  the  Villard  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library  is  four  hundred  dollars.  The  library  is 
also  a  depository  of  all  documents  published  by  the  gen- 
eral government  at  Washington. 

Teachers  in  the  university,  students  and  resident 
graduates  are  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  librar3^ 
To  all  other  persons  it  is  a  reference  library. 

Students  may  draw  three  volumes  at  a  time,  to  be  re- 
tained if  desired  for  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  one 
renewal. 

The  library  receives  man^^  American  and  foreign 
literary  and  scientific  periodicals.  The  collection  of  re- 
views and  periodicals,  both  current  and  bound,  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  Poole's  and  other  indexes  of  general 
literature  are  at  hand  to  aid  reference. 

The  library  is  open  every  day,  during  term  time,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays  and  Sunda^^s. 
Department  Libraries. 

For  the  effective  teaching  of  history,  economics  and 
allied  subjects  a  working  library  is  quite  as  essential  as  a 
laboratory  is  for  the  physical  sciences.  In  fact  the  library 
is  in  all  essentials  the  laboratory  of  economics  and  politics. 
On  the  organization  of  the  department  of  economics  and 
history  five  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  obtain- 
ing a  nucleus  for  this  new  department  library.  To  the 
books  thus  secured  there  have  been  segregated  such 
works  of  the  main  library  as  belong  distinctly  to  the 
courses  of  the  department,  and  new  books  are  added  as 
the  funds  of  the  university  permit.  The  departments  of 
English,  chemistry,  Greek,  and  others,  are  also  accumu- 
lating special  libraries  as  circumstances  permit. 
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Deady  Hall. 

Deady  Hall  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  county 
and  presented  to  the  state.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  regents,  and  for  many  years  a  constant  benefactor  of 
the  universit}'.  It  is  three  stories  high  besides  the  base- 
ment, and  contains  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
the  biological  laboratory,  and  the  halls  of  the  literary 
societies. 

Villard  Hall. 

Villard  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Villard, 
an  early  friend  of  the  university.  In  this  building  are 
recitation  rooms,  the  president's  office,  a  large  audience 
room  and  Professor  Condon's  great  collection  of  minerals, 
fossils  and  natural  history  specimens. 
The  Dormitory. 

The  men's  dormitory,  erected  by  the  munifiicence  of 
the  state,  accommodates  about  ninety  students.  The 
rooms  are  sufficient^  large  to  furnish  quarters  for  two 
students  each,  and  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
whole  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricit3^  It  consists  of  two  wings  entireh^  separated  from 
each  other.  Each  wing  has  a  reception  room,  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

The  price  of  board  in  the  dormitory,   including  heat, 
light  and  lodging,  is  $2.50  per  week. 
Collier  Hall. 

Collier  Hall  with  the  adjacent  grounds  was  purchased 
by  the  regents  in  1895.  The  lower  floor  is  used  for  the 
library;  the  upper  floor  is  rented  to  the  president  of  the 
university  for  his  residence. 

The  Observatory. 

The  astronomical  observatory  is  situated  near  the 
librar}^  It  is  supplied  wnth  a  good  transit  instrument 
and  other  useful  astronomical  apparatus. 

The  Gymnasium  and  Engine  Room. 

The  gymnasium  is  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  cam- 
pus. It  is  supplied  with  all  necessary  apparatus  for  ex- 
ercise and  class  work.     The  basement  has  been  excavated 
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to  make  room  for  the  engines   and   machinery  employed 
for  university  purposes. 

The  Light  and  Water  Plant. 

The  university  operates  an  economical  light  and  water 
plant  which  supplies  the  needs  of  the  dormitory  and 
other  buildings  at  a  small  expense.  It  also  furnishes  fine 
laboratory  facilities  to  students  of  applied  mathematics 
and  engineering. 

The  University  Press. 

The  university  owns  and  operates  an  efficient  printing 
press  exclusively  for  university  work.  It  affords  to  stu- 
dents of  journalism  laboratory  facilities,  and  furnishes 
remunerative  employment  to  several  deserving  young  men 
who  are  educating  themselves.  The  catalogue,  Bulletin, 
and  Sources  of  Oregon  History  are  printed  by  student 
labor  on  the  university  press. 


SUB»FRESHnAN  COURSES. 

The  university  has  discontinued  its  business  depart- 
ment, its  department  of  pedagogy  and  the  greater  part  of 
its  preparatory  courses.  This  enables  the  faculty  to  de- 
vote most  of  their  energy  to  true  college  instruction  and 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  The  stu- 
dent body  is  diminished  in  numbers  by  the  change,  for 
the  time  being,  but  it  has  gained  in  maturity  and  scholar- 
ship so  much  that  the  loss  in  numbers  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning. 

Until  the  higher  schools  of  the  state  shall  have  attained 
a  secure  position  and  advanced  their  grade  of  instruction 
somewhat,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  state  university  to 
offer  sub-freshman  courses.  This  work  is  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students  who  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  freshman  year   in  their  home  schools. 
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Students  should  alwa3^s  make  full  preparation  at  home 
when  they  can.  It  is  seldom  wise  for  a  student  to  enter 
the  university  until  he  has  learned  all  that  his  home 
school  can  teach  him. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Straub. 

[If  a  student  begins  Greek  after  earning  62  credits  in  other  sub- 
jects, it  will  count  as  college  work.] 

25. — Students  begin  Greek.  No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  much 
ground.  It  is  a  quCvStion  of  how  well,  rather  than  how  much.  Be- 
sides the  accidents,  a  thorough  drill  is  given  in  indirect  discourse 
conditional  clauses,  participial  constructions,  etc.  This  year  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  drudgery  of  the  Greek  course. 

First  Semester:  Gleason  &  Atherton's  First  Greek 
Book.     Ginn  &  Go's  Classical  Atlas. 

Second   Semester:    Harper  &   Wallace's     Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  Book  i.       Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 
Professor  Straub,  5  credits,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5 — 11,  a.  m. 

26. — In  this  course,  while  grammatical  constructions  are  still 
kept  in  view,  the  student's  efforts  are  directed  towards  a  good  vo- 
cabulary of  the  most  common  Greek  words,  such  as  is  found  in 
H.  and  N.'s  Anabasis.  One  recitation  in  Greek  history  and  an- 
cient geography  is  given  each  week. 

First  Semester:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book's  11,  iii, 
IV.  Mahaffy's  Old  Greek  I^ife.  Required  reading:  Bech- 
er's  Charicles. 

Second   Semester:    Cebes'    Tablet,    Parsons.     Homer's 
Iliad,  Books  i,ii,iii,  Seymour.     FyfFe's  History  of  Greece. 
Special   study   of   Greek   Prepositions,    Adams.        Four 
times  weekly. 
Professor  Straub,  4  credits,  i,  2,  4,  5 — i,  p.  m. 

27. — First  Semester:  Iliad,  Books  iv,  v,  vi.  Rapid 
reading  of  selections  from  first  ten  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
Perrin  &  Seymour.  Jebb's  Homer.  Required  reading, 
Gladstone's  Homer;  Tarbell's  History  of  Greek  Art. 

Second  Semester:    Selections  from  Johnson's  Herodo- 
tus; Flagg's  Anacreontics;  Whitson's  Orations  of  Lysias; 
Tarbell's  Philippics   of  Demosthenes;      New   Testament 
Greek.     Four  times  weekly. 
Professor  Straub,  4  credits,  i,  2,  4,  5 — 10,  a.  m. 

132. — Murray's  Mytholog}^:    once    a   week  throughout 
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the  3^ear. 

Professor  Straub,  i  credit.  3 — 10,  a.  m. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Johnson. 

[If  a  student  begins  Latin  after  earning  62  credits  in  other  siib- 
jects  it  will  count  as  college  work.] 

The  Roman  Method  of  pronunciation  is  used  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

1 8- — Co3''s  Latin  Lessons;  Day  in  Ancient  Rome,  Shum- 
way;  Private  Life  of  the    Romans,    Preston    and   Dodge; 
Creighton's  History  of  Rome. 
Professor  Johnso7i,  5  credits,  ;  i,   2,^3,  4,  5 — 8"a.m. 

19. — Allen    and    Greenough's     Grammar;     Lornel  and 
Ewing's  Caesar;  Allen's  Prose  Composition;  Two  Orations 
of  Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough. 
Professor Johnso7i,  4 credits,  1,2,3,  4?  5 — 9  ^-  ^• 

20. — Four  Orations  of  Cicero;   Allen    and   Greenough; 
Two  Books  of  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough.     Prose  com- 
position. 
Professor  foJuison,  4  credits,  i,  2,  3,  5 — 10  a.  m. 

138. — Seven  Books  of  Vergil.     Latin  composition. 
Professor  fohnsoii,  4  credits.  i,  2,  4,  5- -11  a.  m. 

GERMAN. 
Professor  Schmidt. 

[If  a  student  begins  German  after  earning  62  credits  in  other 
subjects,  it  will  count  as  college  work.] 

31. — Elementary  German.  Joynes-Meissner's  Ger- 
man Grammar,  German  composition;  translation  of  easy 
prose  and  poetry.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  systematic 
training  in  pronunciation.  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen 
(Guerber;)  Volkmann's  Kleine  Geschichten;  Novelletten; 
Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  Storm's  Immensee, 
etc.  German  Conversation. 
Processor  Schmidt,  5  credits  i,  2,  3,  4,  5 — 10  a.  m. 

32. — Advanced  German.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea;  Grillparzer' s  Sappho. — Hauff's  Das  kalte 
Herz;  Heyse's  Das  Maedchen  von  Treppi;  Wildenbruchs' 
Das  edle   Blut:    Chamisso's    Peter    Schlemihl,    etc.     Ad- 
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vanced    German    Grammar    and    Composition;  SA'ntax; 
German  conversation  (Meissner)  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Schviidt,  4  credits,  i,  2,  4,  5 — 11  a.  m. 

33. — The  German  Drama  of  the  Classic  Period. 
Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise;  EmiHa  Galotti;  Schiller's 
Wallenstein;  Maria  Stuart;  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  (joe- 
the's  Egmont,  Torquato  Tasso,  Iphigenie,  Faust. — Writ- 
ing of  essays  in  German.  History  of  German  Literature; 
A  limited  number  of  lectures  are  given.  German  con- 
versation; practice  in  writing  German  is  afforded  b}" 
means  of  dictation  or  similar  exercises. 
Professor  Schmidt,  4  credits,  i,  2,  4,  5—2  p.  m. 

FRENCH. 
Professor  Schmidt. 

[If  a  student  begins  French  after  earning  62  credits  in  other  sub* 
jects  it  will  count  as  college  work.) 

36. — Elementary  French.  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar,  Parts  i.  and  11.,  with  written  exercises 
and  systematic  training  in  French  pronunciation  on  the 
basis  of  Matzke's  Primer  on  French  Pronunciation;  Le 
Fancais  Pratique,  Berc}^;  Super's  PVench  Reader;  Contes 
de  Fees,  eas3^  classic  French  fairy  tales,  Joynes;  Histori- 
ettes  Modernes,  11.,  Fontaine;  Souvestre,  Un  Philosophe 
sous  les  Toits. 
Professor  SchiJiidt,  5  credits.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5 — 9  a.  m. 

37. — Advanced  French.  Modern  French;  Novels, 
George  Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable,  Merimee's  Colomba. 
Drama;  Racine's  Britannicus,  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias, 
Angler's  La  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier,  Labiche's  La 
Poudre  aux  Yeux.  Fables;  La  Fontaine.  Lectures; 
Faciles  Pour  1' Etude  du  Francais  (Bercy.)  Le  Francais 
Pratique  (Bercy.)  Syntax  and  composition,  Grandgent's 
Short  French  Grammar. 
Professor  Schmidt,  4  credits,  i,  2,  4,  5—9  a.  m. 

HATHEriATICS. 
Professor  Lilley. 

3. — Plane  AND  S01.ID  Geometry.  Prescribed  for  all  de- 
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grees.     Plane  geometry   will   not  be   given  after  1898-9. 
Text  book,  Phillips  and  Fisher. 

Professor  Lilley,  4  credits,  2,  3,  4,  5 — 9  a.  m. 

5.  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

(a)  Plane  Trigonometry.  Prescribed  for  B.S.  degree. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  and  covers  pretty  thor- 
oughly the  elements  of  the  subject.  Spherical  trigonom- 
etr}^  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  course  in  astron- 
om}^     Text  book,  Wheeler. 

(b)  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  based   on  Nichols's  text 
book.      Higher  curves  will  be  treated  in  connection  with 
courses  6,  8  and  66. 
Professor  Lilley,  5  credits,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5 — 10  a.  m. 

ENGLISH  COnPOSiTION  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Carson. 

The  following  courses  in  composition  and  literature  or 
their  equivalents  are  prescribed  for  all  degrees. 

104. — Third  Year  Bngi^ish  Composition.  This  course  gives 
training  in  the  organization  of  material.  It  gives  constant  practice 
in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph  and  composition 
under  the  four  forms  of  discourse:  narration,  description,  exposi- 
tion and  argument.  Text  book:  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  after  1898-9. 
Professor  McElroy,  i  credit,      i — i  p.  m.  and  5 — 11  a.  m. 

144. — Fourth  ykar  Bngi.ish  Composition.      A  special  course 
intended  for  students  now  registered.      It  will  not  be  given  after 
the  year  1899 — 1900.     Text  book:  Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in 
English. 
Professor  Hawthorne,  i  credit,  i — i  p.  m. 

102. — Third  Year  Engi^ish  Literature:  This  course  contin- 
ues the  study  of  general  English  literature.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  historical  setting,  criticism  of  style  and  comparison  of 
authors. 

Works  read:  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Addison,  Burke's  Conciliation  with  America, 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ten- 
nesson's Princess,  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Idylls  of 
the  King,  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Will  not  be  given  after  1898-99.     Text-book,  Shaw. 
Professor  McElroy,  2  credits,  2,  4 — 9  a.  m. 
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139. — Fourth  Year  Engijsh  Litp:raturk:  A  special  course 
for  students  uow  registered.  Students  who  have  earned  62  credits 
in  three  years  will  not  take  this  course.  It  will  not  be  given  after 
1899-1900.  Text-book,  Shaw.  Works  read:  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth, Carh'le's  Essay  on  Burns,  Selected  poems  from  Burns, 
selected  poems  from  Wordsworth,  Coleridge's  Ancient  Marir.er, 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Pitt,  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Professor  Hazui/ior?ic\  2  credits,  2,  4 — 9  a.  m. 

The  following  books  are  prewScribed  for  entrance  exam- 
inations for  the  freshman  courses  in  English  composition 
and  literature: 

In  English  composition,  the  books  used  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  state. 

In  English  literature  the  following  books  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission of  New  England  colleges: 

f  On  Conciliatfion  with  America,     Burke. 
iSoSJ  ^^^  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,     De  Quincey. 
^    I  Hacbeth,     Shakespeare. 
(^  The  Princess,    Tennyson. 


f  On  Conciliation  with  America,     Burke. 
i8oo  J  P^'*^^'se  Lost,     Books  I., 
^^\  Hacbeth,    Shakespeare. 


Paradise  Lost,     Books  L,  IL 
Hacbeth,    Shakespeare. 
Hacaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 


i  On  Conciliation  with  America,     Burke. 
1900  J  Hilton's  Paradise  Lost     .Books  L,  H. 
(  Macbeth,    Shakespeare. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Professor  Lachman. 

13. — Elementary  Chemistry.  Prescribed  for  en- 
trance to  the  university  in  all  courses.  Two  lectures  and 
four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Remsen's  Briefer  Course 
will  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  general  side  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  applications  of 
chemistry^  to  daily  life. 
Professor  Lachmaii  aiid  Mr.  Plumb,  4  credits. 

Lectures,  i,  3 — 11  a.  m. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIES  FOR  SUB=FRESHMEN. 
First  Division. 

3  geometry,  4;  102  English  literature,  2;  18  Latin,  36 
French,  or  31  German,  5;  13  chemistry,  4;  hygiene,  i; 
104  English,  I. 
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Second  Division. 


5  trigonometry  and  analytics,  5;  144  English,  i;  139 
English  literature,  2;  19  Latin,  37  French,  or  32  German, 
4;  25  Greek,  18  Latin,  36  French,  or  31  German,  5. 
(Students  are  expected  to  begin  a  new  language  this 
year,  selecting  that  one  required  in  their  chosen  group 
which  was  not  taken  the  previous  year.  In  general  a 
student  ought  not  to  begin  two  languages  the  same  year.) 

Students  who  enter  the  university  with  credits  in 
Latin,  Greek,  or  German  will  need  to  arrange  their  sub- 
freshman  studies  accordingly,  and  should  consult  their 
advisers. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS    PERTAINING    TO    THE 
CHOICE  OF  STUDIES. 

1 .  The  following  table  shows  all  allowable  selections 
of  language  credits  for  a  degree;  no  degree  will  be  granted 
without  the  language  work  represented  by  one  of  the  com- 
binations: 

13  credits  with  Latin, 
"     French, 
'  "     German, 

'  "     French, 

'         "     German, 
'         ' '     French , 
In  computing  language  credits  no  substitutions  will   be 
allowed. 

2.  The  following  college  courses  are  prescribed  for  all 
degrees:  49  English;  50  English;  56  English  literature; 
60  Rhetoric;  64  Ethics;  63  History;  44  Economics;  9 
Physics. 

3.  Every  student  must  include  in  his  preparation  for 
the  freshman  year  the  following  courses  or  their  identical 
equivalents:  104  English;  144  English;  102  English  lit- 
erature; 139  English  literature;  2  algebra;  3  geometry; 
13  chemistry. 

4.  In  arranging  his  courses  each  year  the  B.  A. 
student  must  take  all  his  available  sub-freshman  and 
language   work    first;    then    if  he   has  vacant  hours,  he 


Greek, 

13 

Greek, 

13 

Greek, 

13 

Latin, 

17 

Latin, 

17 

German, 

13 

17 

credits 

9 

13 

9 

13 

9 
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must  choose  work  for  them  in  the  following  order: 
English,  principal  subject  of  his  group,  history,  literature, 
ph^^sics.  He  must  observe  this  rule  from  year  to  3^ear; 
and  he  must  also  fill  additional  vacant  hours  with  pre- 
scribed courses  in  preference  to  elective  courses  until  his 
prescribed  courses  have  all  been  worked  off. 

5.  The  B.  S.  student  must  take  all  his  available  sub- 
freshman  and  language  work  first.  His  vacant  hours  are 
then  to  be  filled  in  the  following  order:  mathematics, 
ph3"sics,  principal  subject  of  his  group,  English,  history. 
Hours  w^hich  are  not  filled  by  this  rule  from  year  to  year 
must  be  filled  with  prescribed  in  preference  to  elective 
courses  until  his  prescribed  courses  have  all  been  worked 
off. 

6.  It  is  assumed  that  a  student  will  have  worked  off 
nearly  all  of  his  prescribed  courses  by  the  time  he  has 
earned  34  college  credits.  When  he  has  room  on  his 
programme  for  10  elective  credits  he  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  president  of  the  university,  select  for  his  ad- 
viser the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  intends  to 
take  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  courses.  He 
must  not  in  any  year  take  more  than  8  credits  in  any  one 
department,  nor  select  his  w^ork  from  more  than  five  de- 
partments. 

7.  Music  and  free  hand  drawing  have  been  made  elec- 
tive studies.  One  credit  in  each  may  be  earned  yearly 
for  two  3^ears. 

GROUPS. 

[For  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  which  is  elective, 
see  the  special  departments.  J 

Until  he  has  earned  34  college  credits,  that  is  96  credits 
above  the  eighth  grade,  the  student  must  limit  his  choice 
of  courses  to  those  included  in  some  one  of  the  following 
groups.  He  is  free  to  select  the  group  which  suits  best 
his  tastes  and  aptitudes.  The  courses  of  each  group 
will  prepare  the  student  to  study  profitably  the  corre- 
sponding special  subject  during  his  junior  and  senior 
years. 
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GROUPS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  THE  DEGREE  B.A. 
A  I.     Latin  with  Greek. 

Freslunaii:  21  Ivatin,  3;  28  Greek,  3;  9  physics,  3;  155 
psychology,  3;  63  history,  3;  49  English,  i; 
elective,  i. 

Sophomore:     22  Latin,  3;  29  Greek,  3;  60  rhetoric,   4;  44 
economics,  3;  50  English,  i;  elective,  3. 
A  2.     Latin  with  German. 

Same  as  Ai,  except  that  34    German  and    35    German 
replace  28  Greek  and  29  Greek. 

A3.    Greek  with   French. 

Same  as  Ai,  except  that  38  French  and  39   French  re- 
place 21  Latin  and  22  Latin. 

A  4.    German  with  Anglo=Saxon. 

Fresh^nan:  34  German,  3;  55  Anglo-Saxon,  3;  9  physics, 
3;  155  psychology,  3  or  103  biology,  3;  63 
history,  3;  49  English,  i;  elective,  i. 

Sophomore:  35  German,  3;  177  Anglo-Saxon,  3;  60 
Rhetoric,  4;  64  ethics,  3;  44  economics,  3; 
50  English,  I . 

A  5.     English   Literature. 

Freshman:     56  English  literature,  3;  55  Anglo-Saxon,  3; 

9  physics,  3;  155  psychology  or  103  biology, 

3;  63  history,  3;  49  English,  i;  elective,  i. 
Sopho7nore:     60  rhetoric,     4;     177    Anglo-S;axon,    3;    64 

ethics,  3;  44   economics,    3;    50   English,    i; 

elective,  3. 

A  6.     English. 

Freshman:  180  English,  3;  56  English  literature,  3;  9 
physics,  3;  55  Anglo-Saxon,  3;  63  histor^^  3; 
98  elocution,  i;  elective,  i. 

Sophomore.'     Same  as  in  A5. 

A  7.      Logic. 

Freshman:  6  calculus,  5;  9  physics,  3;  155  psychology, 
3;  157  logic,  3;  49  English,  i;  elective,    2. 
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Sophouwre:  64  ethics,  3;  137  logic,  3;  44  economics,  3; 
106  astronomy,  3;  50  English,  i;  elective,   4. 

A  8.     History  and   Public   Law. 

Frcshuian:  63  history,  3;  9  physics,  3;  155  psychology, 
3;  103  biology,  3:56  literature,  3149  English, 
i;  elective,  i. 

Sophomore:  64  ethics,  3;  44  economics,  3;  60  rhetoric,  4; 
106  astronomy,  3;  50  English,  i;  elective,    3. 

A  9.     Economics  and  Sociology. 

Freshman:  63  history,  3;  9  physics,  3;  155  ps^^chology, 
3;  56  literature,  3;  49  English,  i;  elective,  4. 

Sophomore:  60  rhetoric,  4;  103  biology,  3;  50 English,  i; 
64  ethics,  3;  elective,  6  (economics.) 

A 10.     Philosophy. 

Freshman:  9  physics,  3;  106  astronomy,  3;  155  psycho- 
logy, 3;  56  literature,  3;  49  English,  i;63 
history,  3;  elective,  i. 

Sophomore:  15  chemistry,  4;  60  rhetoric,  4;  64  ethics,  3; 
157  logic,  3;  50  English,  i;  elective,  2. 

A  II.    Mathematics. 

Freshman:  6  calculus,  5;  9  physics,  3;  155  psychology, 
3;  56  literature,  3;  49  English,  i;  elective,  2. 

Sophomore:  7  differential  equations,  5;  106  astronomy,3; 
63  history,  3;  60  rhetoric,  4;  50  English,  i; 
elective,  i. 

A  12.    Psychology. 

Freshma7i:  9  physics,  3;  106  astronomy,  3;  155  psycho- 
logy, 3;  157  logic,  3;  56  literature,  3;  49 
English,  I ;  elective,  i. 

Sophomore:  45  psychology,  5;  63  history,  3;  103  bio- 
logy, 3;  64  ethics,  3;  50  English,  i;  elective,  2. 

A  13.     Philology. 

Freshman:  55  Anglo-Saxon,  3;  34  German,  3;  56  liter- 
ature, 3;  63  history,  3;  190  philology,  i;  49 
English  I ;  elective,  3. 
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Sophomore:  60  rhetoric,  3;  177  Anglo-Saxon,  3;  35  Ger- 
man, 3;  63  histor}^,  3;  191  philology,  i; 
50  English,  i;  elective,  2. 

GROUPS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  THE  DEGREE    B.  S. 
Si.     Physics. 

Fresh77tan:     9  physics,  3;  6  calculus,    5;    100   biolog\%   3; 

15  chemistry,  4;  49  English,  i;  elective,  i. 
Sophomore:     7  differential  equations,    5;    10    physics,    5; 

182  chemistry,  5;  50  English,   i;   elective,    i. 
S2.     Electrical  Engineering. 

Freshman:     9  physics,  3;  6   calculus,    5;    77    mechanical 

drawing,  3;  107   practical   mechanics,    2;    56 

literature,  3;  49  English,  i. 
Sophomore:     15  chemistry,   4;    7    differential    equations, 

5;  108  practical  mechanics,   4;    184   electrical 

testing  and  measurements,  4. 
S3.     Chemistry. 

Freshman:  6  calculus,  5;9ph3^sics  3;  15  chemistry,  4; 
60  history,  3;  49  English,  i;  elective,  i. 

Sophomore:     10  physics,  5;  182  chemistry,    5,    56   litera- 
ture, 3;  103  biology,  3;  50  English,    i. 
S4.     Mining   Engineering. 

Freshman:  15  chemistry,  4;  9  physics,  3;  6  calculus,  5; 
77  mechanical  drawing,  3;  107  practical  me- 
chanics, 2. 

Sophomore:  182  chemistry,  5;  108  practical  mechanics, 
4;  79  surveying,  3;  189  graphic  statics,  2;  78 
descriptive  geometry,  3. 

S5.     Applied    Mathematics. 

Freshma7i:  6  calculus,  5;  9  physics,  3;  77  mechanical 
drawing,  3;  60  history,  3;  49  English,  i; 
190  trigonometrical  applications,  3;  elec- 
tive, I. 

Sophomore:  7  differential  equations,  5;  44  economics,  3; 
106  astronomy,  3;  50  English,  i;  189  graphic 
statics,  2;  78  descriptive  geometry,  3. 
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S6.     Civil  Engineering. 

Freshman:  9  physics,  3;  6  calculus,  5;  77  mechanical 
drawing,  3;  107  practical  mechanics,  2;  56 
literature,  3;  49  English,  i. 

Sophomore :     79  surveying,  3;  78  descriptive  geometry,  3; 
189  graphic  statics,  2;  108  practical  mechan- 
ics, 4;  15  chemistry,  4;  50  English,  i. 
S7.     Biology* 

Freshman:  9  physics,  3;  103  biology,  3;  56  literature. 
3;  63  histor}^  3;  155  psychology,  3,  or  148 
ethnography,  3;  49  English,  i;  elective,    i. 

Sophomore:  15  chemistrv',  4;  60  rhetoric,  4;  44  econom- 
ics, 3;  biology,  5;  50  English,    i. 

S8.    Preliminary   fledical. 

Freshman:  9  physics,  3;  182  chemistry,  4;  103  biologv, 
3  or  67  biology,  2;  49  English,  i;  56  litera- 
ture, 3;    elective,  i. 

Sophomore:     63  histoiy,  3;  64  ethics,    3;    69    biology,    3; 
145  biology,  4;  no  biology,    2;    50    English, 
i;  146  biology,  2  [opt,] 
Sp.    Geology. 

Freshman:  9  physics,  3;  148  ethnography,  3;  103  biology, 
3;  106  astronomy,  3;  183  mineralogy,  2;  49 
English,  i;  elective,  2. 

Sophomore:  15  chemistry,  4;  60  rhetoric,  4;  64  ethics,  3; 
155  psychology,  3;  50  English,  i;  elective,  i. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COURSES. 
HATHEriATICS. 
Professor  Lilley. 

Professor  Lilley  gives  all  the  courses.  f 

127. — Higher  Algkbra.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  who  have  finished  elementary  algebra  and  wish 
to  advance  rapidly  in  their  mathematical  work.  It  cov- 
ers partial  fractions,  continued  fractions,  limits,  series, 
logarithms,  exponential  equations,  inequalities,  undeter- 
mined coefficients,  binomial  theorem  for  fractional  and 
negative  exponents,  perm.utations,    theory  of  exponents 
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indeterminate  equations,    surds  and  imaginary  numbers, 
interest  and  annuities. 

Text  book,  Lilley's  Higher  Algebra  and  lectures. 
3  credits,  i,  2,  5 — 11  a.  m. 

6. — DlFFIi:RKNTlAL   AND    INTEGRAL    CALCULUS.       This 

course  is   based  on  the  methods    presented   in    the    text 

books  of  Byerle^^  and  Osborne. 

5  credits,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5—8  a.  m. 

7. — ^Thkory  of  equations.  Determinants  and  Dif- 
ferential EQUATIONS. 

a. — Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations. 
Text,   Chapman. 

b. — Differential  Equations.     Text,  Johnson. 
5  credits,  i,  2,  4,  5—2  p.  m., 

and  3 — II  a.  m. 

8.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — This  course  covers 
the  plane;  surfaces  of  the  second  degree ;  conicoids  referred 
to  the  axes;  generating  lines,  plane  sections  and  s^^stems  of 
conicoids;  confocal  and  coney clic  conicoids;  surfaces  in  gen- 
eral and  curves.  Text,  C.  S.  Smith,  and  lectures. 
3  credits,  i,  4,  5—3  p.  m. 

66.  Modern  Analytic  Geometry.— This  course  will 
be  based  on  the  methods  of  Whitworth  and  Clebsch  and 
will  be  given  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 

Courses  3,  5,   and  6  are  required  for  the  degree  B.  S. 

Courses  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  127  are  required  for  ad- 
vanced physics,  advanced  mathematics,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  for  the  engineering  courses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  give  students  a  thor- 
ough training  in  mathematics  and  to  prepare  them  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry,  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus,  differential  equations,  theory 
of  probability  and  least  squares;  and  to  give  extended 
courses  in  modern  higher  algebra — including  quantics,  in- 
variants and  covariants;  theory  of  functions;  elliptic  func- 
tions; quaternions  and  vector-analysis.  Courses  will  be 
provided  in  these  subjects  for  students  who  have  had  suf- 
ficient training  to  take  them. 

A  collection  of  models  and  apparatus  [for  illustrating 
the  study  of  lines,  surfaces,  solids  of    revolution  and  sys- 
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terns  in  space  has  been  undertaken.  The  department  ex- 
pects to  own  a  fair  equipment  of  the  best  models  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  session. 

APPLIED  HATHEAIATICS. 
Associate  Professor  McAiister, 

Associate  Professor  Mc  A  lister  gives  all  the  courses. 

106. — Gp:nkral  Astronomy. — A  course  embracing  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  science,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, with  such  problems  as  yield  to  elementary  methods 
of  treatment,  and  an  exposition  of  the  more  important 
facts  known  in  reference  to  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
the  stars,  star  clusters  and  nebulae;  tides  as  cosmogonic 
agencies;  and  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis.  Observatory  work  will  be  carried  on  as  the 
weather  permits.  Not  open  to  students  below  the  soph- 
omore year.     3  credits,  i,  2,  5 — i  p.  m. 

73. — Sphbrtcal  and  Practical  Astronomy:  Lec- 
tures, observatory  work,  and  computations.  The 
observatory  is  provided  with  a  good  transit  instrument,  a 
sidereal  clock,  and  a  sextant  with  artificial  horizon.  The 
transit  instrument  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  also  be 
used  as  a  sight-seeing  telescope.  3  credits. 

159. — Thk  Potp^ntial  Function:  General  theoiy^  of 
the  potential  function,  with  numerous  practical  applica- 
tions. For  students  taking  astronom}^  as  a  major,  the 
subject  wdll  be  developed  w4th  special  reference  to  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  other  forces  being  made  subsi- 
dar3%  while  students  making  physics  a  major,  b}^  confin- 
ing their  attention  largely  to  the  forces  which  they  expect 
to  investigate,  will  find  this  course  an  advantage  in  enab- 
ling them  to  take  up  with  less  difficulty  and  more  profit 
the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  other  branches  of  mathematical  plwsics.  A  knowl- 
edge of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  differential 
equations,  and  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  is 
presupposed.  '  2  credits. 

181. — Elements  of  Celestial  Mechanics.  A 
course  developing  fundamental  principles  and  theorems 
of  the  subject,  and    dcvsigned    as  an  introduction    to    the 
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following  coarse,  or  as  a  preparation  for  further  indepen- 
dent study.  3  credits. 

1 60. Theoretical      Astronomy.         Fundamental 

problems  in  celestial  mechanics,  including  determination 
of  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  from  given  observed 
places;  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  orbits;  special  per- 
turbations; determination  of  the  mass  of  a  planet,  etc. 
A  knowledge  of  spherical  and  descriptive  astronomy, 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  differential  equations, 
solid  analytical  geometr>%  and  the  elements  of  analytical 
mechanics  is  required.  6  credits. 

193.— Trigonometrical    Applications.       Practical 
applications   of  trigonometr}^;    designed   for   students   of 
engineering,  astronom^^  etc. 
I,  3— II  a.  m.  and  2 — 9  a.  m.  3  credits. 

77. — Mechanical  Drawing.  Six  hours  per  week. 
Text:  Faunce.  Description  and  use  of  instruments, 
geometrical  problems,  inking,  tinting,  orthographic  pro- 
jections, working  drawings,  blue  print  process.    3  credits. 

189. — Graphic  Statics.  Graphic  methods  of  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces,  and  determination  of 
stresses,  etc.  Course  77  is  a  prerequisite,  and  course 
78  must  either  precede  or  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
this  course.  2  credits. 

78.— Descriptive  Geometry.  Six  hours  per  week. 
Text:  Faunce.  The  course  will  include  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  shading  of  drawings,  and  methods  of  cast- 
ing shadows.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  during  a 
part  of  the  second  semester  to  linear  perspective.  2  credits. 

79. — Surveying.  The  surveying  department  is  provided  with 
the  following  instruments:  Surveyor's  transit,  Burt's  solar  com- 
pass, plane-table  with  the  best  modern  improvements  and  attach- 
ments; compass  with  graduated  limb  reading  to  minutes;  vernier 
compass,  engineers  y-level,  sextant,  polar  planimeter,  mercurial 
barometer,  aneroid  barometer,  8-inch  vernier  protractor  reading  to 
minutes;  leveling  rods,  ranging  poles,  engineer's  and  Gunter's 
chains,   steel  tape,  etc. 

Students  are  taught  to  determine  the  true  meridian,  the 
variation]^of  the  needle  and  to  measure  heights  with  the 
mercurial  and  aneroid  barometers.     They  learn    also    the 
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methods  of  stadia  measurements,  and  the  calculation  of 
areas  by  the  polar  planimeter.  The  best  methods  of 
differential  and  profile  leveling,  establishing  grades,  etc., 
are  practically  applied.     4  credits,  2-8  a.  m. 

Field  work  6  hours  a  week. 

126. — Higher  Surveying.  Students  in  this  course 
will  have  access  to  the  large  transit  instrument  at  the 
observatory  and  the  sidereal  clock,  to  establish  a  true 
meridian  with  greater  precision  than  is  possible  with  the 
ordinary  surveyor's  transit,  and  to  determine  time,  longi- 
tude and  latitude  by  astronomical  observations.  The 
course  includes  topographic,  h^^drographic,  mining  and 
geodetic  surveying. 

For  all  field  work  the  class  is  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  and  individual  work  is  insisted  upon  as  far 
as  practicable.  3  credits. 

COURSE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 
Associate  Professor  McAIister. 

The  course  in   Civil   Engineering   includes  four  years 
beginning  wnth  the  freshman.     The  first  two  years  will 
be  found  under  the  proper  group  on  page  45.     The  jun- 
ior and  senior  years  are  printed  here. 
j2i7iior:     126  surveying,  3;   11  mechanics,   4;   16  geology, 

4;  10  physics,  5;  elective,  i. 
Senior:     174  geology,   2;  80  civil  engineering,  5;  112  rail- 
roads, 3;  114  steam  engine,  5;  thesis,  2. 

This  course  is  under  the  direction  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor McAIister. 

PHYSICS. 
Professor   Friedel. 

Professor  Friedel  gives  all  the  courses. 

9.  Elementary  Physics.  The  university  offers  two 
courses  in  physics,  an  elementary  course,  for  freshman 
students,  and  an  advanced  course  for  all  students  of  the 
sophomore  year  who  shall  elect  either  the  physical  or  the 
chemical  group  of  the  general  scientific  course.  Instruc- 
tion in  both  courses  is   given   by  lectures,    supplemented 
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by  experimental  demonstrations,  three  times  a  week  in 
the  element ar\'  and  five  times  in  the  advanced  course. 
The  elementary  course  is  prescribed  for  all  students  seek- 
ing a  university  degree.  It  is  the  purpose  to  present  the 
subject  in  its  more  general  and  non-mathematical  aspect, 
under  the  usual  heads  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydro- 
dynamics, acoustics,  heat,  light,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism.    3  credits,  1,3,  5, — 9  a.  m. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  lectures,  a  labora- 
tory course  is  offered,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  thor- 
oughly familiarize  students  with  the  use  and  management 
of  various  instruments  of  precision,  and  to  train  them  to 
make  physical  measurements  with  scientific  accuracy. 
Students  seeking  the  B.A.  degree  will  not  be  obliged 
to  take  the  laborator3^  course,  but  are  strongly  urged  to 
do  vSO  because  of  its  invaluable  aid  to  them  for  the  sue- 
cessful  mastery  of  the  lecture  course. 

10.  Advanced  Physics.  The  course  in  advanced 
physics  presupposes  not  only  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  given  in  the  elementary  courses,  but  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  as  far  as  time  permits, 
a  thorough  mathematical  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
principles  embraced  under  the  heads  of  Mechanics,  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  Heat,  Light  and  Sound.  In  this 
course  the  more  recent  developments  of  the  science  of 
physics  receive  considerable  attention,  and  the  student 
is  made  acquainted,  in  som.e  measure  at  least,  with  what 
the  scientific  world,  working  in  this  special  field,  is  at- 
tempting, and  what  it  is  actually  accomplishing.  Such 
text-books  as  Maxwell's  Matter  and  Motion,  Clausius's 
Theory  of  Heat,  Preston's  Theory  of  Light,  Emptage's 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  others  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  students  as  reference  and  supplementary  text- 
books. Whatever  knoweldge  of  Differential  Equations 
may  be  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects treated,  will  be  supplied  in  the  course.  Eaborator>^ 
training  is  required  and  is  made  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  course.     5  credits.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5—1  p.  m. 

Whenever  students  shall  have  sufficient  training  in  mathematics 
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and  there  is  a  demand,  separate  courses  in  Analytical  Mechanics, 
Dynamics,  Geometrical  Optics,  Fourier's  Theory  of  Heat,  and 
courses  in  other  more  advanced  subjects  of  Physics  will  be  given. 

The  university  is  now  in  possession  of  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of 
physical  apparatus,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  secured 
from  celebrated  instrument  makers  of  Europe,  and  is  therefore  of 
the  very  best  make  and  finish.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  nniversity  to 
increase  this  supply  by  substantial  additions  from  year  to  year,  in 
order  that  the  department  may  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of 
the  times  in  all  particulars. 

The  establishment  of  a  workshop  in  connection  with  this  depart- 
ment has  proved  an  invaluable  aid.  Apparatus  w^hich  has  become 
damaged  in  use  is  not  only  readily  repaired,  but  new  apparatus  is 
constantly  being  constructed  and  added  to  the  supply.  The  shop, 
while  primarily  intended  for  Electrical  Engineering  students,  is 
open  to  vStudents  in  Physics  and  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
towards  securing  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  finer  details  that 
the  actual  construction  of  apparatus  alone  can  furnish. 

II. — Advanced  Mechanics,  4  credits. 

12. — Electricity  and  Magnetism,  5  credits. 

ELECTRICAL  ENQ5NEERINQ. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  not  merely  to  furnish  special  in- 
formation relative  to  the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  but 
to  provide,  as  well,  a  thorough,  practical  training  in  the  construc- 
tion, use  and  management  of  the  various  machines  and  instruments 
in  which  electricity  is  the  product  or  the  motive  power.  The 
course  covers  a  period  of  four  years  and  is  an  effort  to  unite  general 
collegiate  culture  and  thorough  professional  training.  Since  math- 
ematics furnishes  one  of  the  best  weapons  for  attacking  electrical 
problems,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  this  science  is  deemed  essential  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  course.  This  course  is  therefore  liberally  supplied 
with  mathematical  studies,  both  pure  and  applied. 

To  furnish  training  towards  the  development  of  the  mechanical 
skill  necessary  for  the  practical  side  of  this  course,  the  university 
has  been  provided  with  a  machine  shop,  equipped  with  steam 
engines,  lathes,  saw-tables,  etc.,  together  with  a  liberal  assortment 
of  tools  for  work  in  both  wood  and  iron,  and  instruction  will  be 
given  in  those  branches  of  practical  mechanics  essential  to  the 
course. 

The  electrical  engineering  department  proper  will  contain  all  the 
machines,  instruments  and  apparatus  necessary  to  the  successful 
work  in  this  course,  viz:  various  forms  of  dynamos,  motors,  dyna- 
mometers, ammeters,  voltmeters,  transformers,  accumulators,  etc. 
The  fact  that  the  university  is  now  supplied  with  an  electric  light 
system  of  its  own,  one  in  which  both  incandescent  and  arc  lights 
are  used,  and  one  which  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  varied  to  make  it   typical  of  actual   working 
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plants  in  cities,  offers  an  opportunity  to  students  for  special  train- 
ing that  can  be  secured  in  few  other  places.  The  instruction 
furnished  will  pertain  to  the  theory,  management,  testing,  repair- 
ing, designing  and  actual  construction  of  machines  and  instru- 
ments of  the  kind  named. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  electrical  measurements  and  en- 
gineering will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  supplemented  by 
regular  review  recitations.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  will  be 
based  on  Stewart  and  Gee's  Elements  of  Practical  Physics  and 
Wiedemann  and  Bberts.  In  dynamo  and  motor  designing  and 
construction,  the  work  will  be  largely  based  on  Sylvanus  Thomp- 
son's Dynamo  Machinery. 

COURSE  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 
Professor  Friedel. 

Junior-. — ii  mechanics,  4;  i6  geolog}^  4;  10  physics,  5; 
technical  instruction,  4. 

Senior. — 114  steam  engine,  5;  12  electricity  and  mag- 
netis,  5;  technical  instruction,  5;  thesis,  2. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  studies  will  be  found 
under  the  proper  group  on  page  44. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Professor  Lachman. 

Professor  Lachman  gives  courses  15,  182,  152,  183, 
116. 

Mr.  Plumb  assists  in  courses  175,  194,  117. 

The  courses  offered  by  this  department  combine  the 
lecture,  the  recitation,  and  the  laboratory  systems,  stress 
being  laid  upon  all  three  methods  of  instruction.  The 
laboratory  is  accumulating  an  excellent  reference  library, 
and  all  students  are  urged  and  expected  to  make  use  of  it. 

During  the  coming  vacation  the  laboratory  is  to  be 
enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  interest  in  chemical  study. 
The  two  working  laboratories  for  beginning  and  advanced 
students  will  accommodate  a  total  number  of  104.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  lecture  room  will  be  increased;  and 
balance,  reading,  store  and  assay  rooms  added  to  the 
equipment.  Ample  facilities  will  be  at  hand  for  all  of 
the  courses  described  below.  For  the  work  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Office,  which  is  open  to  qualified  students,  see  the 
special  announcement  of  this  addition  to  the  department. 

Beginning  with  the  year  ,1898-99,  a  deposit  often  dol- 
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lars  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking  courses  in 
chemistry.  This  deposit  must  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  receipt  presented  at  the 
laboratory',  before  desks  can  be  assigned.  A  portion  of 
this  deposit  will  be  retained  b}-  the  University  in  pa^'- 
ment  for  the  chemicals  used  by  the  student;  the  remain- 
der, less  the  charges  for  broken  apparatus,  will  be  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  charge  for  chemicals 
will  not  exceed  $5  for  any  one  course,  and  most  likely 
will  be  considerably  less.  Breakage  should  not  amount 
to  more  than  $2,  if  reasonable  care  be  taken. 

Until  such  time  as  the  new  system  of  courses  can  settle 
into  running  order,  special  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  students  who  have  two  or  more  courses  in  chemistry- 
to  their  credit.  But  all  students  who  intend  to  elect 
work  under  this  provision  must  take  Course  15,  Ad- 
vanced Inorganic  Chemistry,  along  with  their  other 
elections. 

All  the  college  courses  must  be  preceded  by  course  ij,  or 
ail  equivale?it.     See  amwuncement  of  sub-freshman  work. 

15. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  2  lectures 
and  4  laboratory"  hours  per  w^eek.  Freer' s  General  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  w^ll  be  used  as  a  text-book.  This  course 
develops  in  a  scientific  manner,  all  the  more  important 
theories  of  modern  chemistry.  The  work  in  the  labora- 
\or\  will  be  largeh^  quantitative  in  its  nature;  but  the 
student  will  also  prepare  a  number  of  difficult  inorganic 
compounds,  to  be  deposited  in  the  chemical  museum. 
4  credits,  lectures,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

175. — Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and 
Quantitative.  8  laboratory  hours  per  w^eek.  This 
course  includes  the  complete  analysis  of  the  commoner 
technical  products  and  minerals,  and  will  give  students 
considerable  proficienc}^  in  the  art  of  chemical  analysis. 
It  must  be  preceded  by  course  15.  4  credits. 

182. — Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  Eight 
to  sixteen  laboratory  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  w^ish  to  become  expert  analytical 
chemists.  No  fixed  plan  is  follow^ed,  the  w^ork  being 
shaped  to  meet  the  special  desires  of  the  student.      It  in- 
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eludes  the  analysis  of  minerals,  gases,  water;  iron  and 
steel,  poisons,  foods,  and  technical  products  generall}'. 
It  must  be  preceded  b}^  course  175,  and  if  the  student 
wishes  to  take  up  food  analysis,  by  course  152  as  well. 

4  to  8  credits. 

152. — Organic  Chkmistry.  Two  lectures  and  four 
laboratory^  hours  per  week.  Text-book,  Perkins  and 
Kipping.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  course  15. 
It  will  present  in  outline  the  main  points  of  the  subject, 
and  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  students  preparing  for  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  and  medicine.  Organic  chemistry 
is  the  back-bone  of  miodern  chemistr^^  and  should  not  be 
neglected  b}^  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any 
branch  of  the  subject.  In  addition  to  the  couise  here 
described,  every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  those  who 
desire  to  continue  the  study.  4  credits. 

183. — Mineralogy,  i  lecture  and  2  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  a  general 
interest  in  mineralog3\  It  will  present  the  outlines  of 
crystallography,  and  then  take  up  the  mineralogy  of  this 
State.  The  laborator}^  work  will  consist  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  all  of  the  more  important  natural  chemical 
compounds.      2  credits,  lectures,  4-9  a.  m. 

194. — Mineral  Chemistry.  2  lectures  and  8  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  This  course  is  i7ite?ided  only  fox 
nmiijig  students.  It  includes  the  course  in  mineralogy, 
in  addition  to  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis.  In 
itself,  it  is  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  metallurgy  and 
in  assaying,  and  will  not  admit  students  to  any  other 
courses  offered  by  this  department.  6  credits. 

116. — Ore  Dressing  and  Metallurgy.  2  lectures 
per  week.  Students  are  recommended  to  elect  the  course 
in  assaying  simultaneously  with  this  course.  It  will 
cover  the  principal  methods  of  treating  and.  smelting  ores 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  If  possible, 
trips  will  be  made  to  works  in  the  vicinity,  giving  an  op- 
portunity of  actually  seeing  the  various  processes  in 
practical  use.  The  course  is  open  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  the  course  in  mineralogy.  2  credits. 

117. — Assaying.     4  laboratory  hours  per  week.      The 
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assay  laboratorv'  is  well  equipped  for  work  in  all  the 
standard  assaying  methods,  and  students  are  given  con- 
siderable opportunity  to  practice  upon  a  number  of  local 
ores.  The  course  must  be  preceded  by  that  in  mineral 
chemistrv^  or  an  equivalent.  2  credits. 

Sequence  of  Courses  in  Chemistry. 


1ST.  YEAR. 

2ND.  YEAR. 

3RD.   YEAR. 

4TH  YEAR. 

Hleni.  Chem.  -> 

Adv.  Inor.  C.  ( 
^Mineral  Chem. 
Mineralogy. 

Organic  Chem. 
Analyt.  Chem. 
Assaying. 
Ore  Dressing  & 
Metallurgy. 

Adv.  Anlyt.  C. 

COURSE  IN  niNES  AND  HINING  ENGINEERING. 
Professor  Lachman. 

The  course  in  mining  engineering  includes  four  years, 
beginning  with  the  freshman.  The  first  two  years  will 
be  found  under  the  proper  group  on  page  44.  The  junior 
and  senior  years  are  printed  here. 

Jiinior.  — 194  Mineral  Analysis,  6;  11  Mechanics,  4;  16 
Geology,  4;  116  Ore  Dressing  and  Metallurgy,  2;  elec- 
tive, I. 

Senior. — 174  Geology,  2;  117  assaying,  2;  118  Mining 
Engineering,  5;  1 14  Steam  Engine,  5;  126  Surveying,  3; 
Thesis,  2. 

GEOLOGY. 
Professor  Condon. 

Professor  Condo7i  gives  all  the  courses. 

'In  this  department  the  following  courses  will  be  offered 
in  1897-8.  Students  will  have  free  access  to  Professor 
Condon's  great  museum. 

148. — Ethnography.  Open  to  all  students.  The 
course  will  consist  of  lectures  upon :  ( i )  The  antiquity  of 
the  human  race,  illustrated  with  specimens.  (2)  The 
early  migrations  of  races.  (3)  Permanent  localities  of 
races.  The  course  will  include  such  studies  of  geography 
as  will  naturally  be  required  in  treating  the  topics. 
2  credits,  i,  4-10  a.  m. 

16. — General  Geology.     Descriptive  course. 
4  credits,  i,  2,  3,  4-9  a.  m. 
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174. — Advanced  Geology.  Instruction  in  Economic 
Crcology  and  Mineralogy,  embracing  the  study  of  building 
materials,  decomposition  of  rocks  and  production  of  soil; 
useful  minerals,  their  occurrence  in  veins  and  beds;  coal 
deposits,  surface  geology  and  its  application  to  engineer- 
ing. The  work  in  mineralogy  is  mostly  blow-pipe  anah- 
sis  under  Professor  Lachman.     2  credits,  2,  3-2  p.  m. 

BIOLOGY. 
Professor  Washburn. 

Professor    Washbitrti  gives  all  the  courses. 

This  department  is  equipped  with  microscopes  and  other  appara- 
tus used  in  physiology,  anatomy,  histology,  and  embrj^ology.  It 
has  a  museum  collection  containing  skeletons,  models  and  type 
specimens  to  illustrate  the  different  groups.  The  courses  are  ar- 
ranged to  give  special  opportunities  to  those  intending  to  study 
medicine  m  the  University  Medical  School  or  other  medical 
schools,  and  to  those  who  intend  to  teach,  or  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions in  biological  science.  Some  of  the  courses,  apart  from  their 
])ractical  value,  are  to  be  regarded  as  culture  studies  recommended 
to  any  desiring  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 

By  arrangment  with  those  in  charge  of  the  medical  school  at 
Portland,  connected  with  the  university,  any  student  who  has 
passed  here  in  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  human  osteology 
and  syndesmology,  histology,  and  physiology  (proximate  principles 
and  blood)  cm  anticipate  one  year  of  his  work  at  the  medical 
school. 

See  page  29  of  catalogue  for  notice  of  medical  school  scholarship. 
vSome  Of  the  leading  medical  schools  in  other  states  will  allow  stu- 
dents, prepared  as  above,  to  anticipate  the  first  year's  work.  Write 
to  this  department  for  particular's.  See  also  medical  group  in  cur- 
riculum. 

Students  intending  to  study  medicine  or  to  teach  are  advised  to 
take  No.  103  in  their  Freshman  year,  No.  67  or  No.  145  in  their 
vSophomore  year,  No.  69  in  their  Jimior  year  and  Nc  s.  146  and  no 
in  their  Senior  year.  This  plan,  however,  may  be  varied;  the  stu- 
dent planning  work  in  Biology  should  consult  the  instructor  in 
order  to  work  systematic  dly. 

Those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
part  of  their  education  are  advised  to  take  Nos.  103  and  67. 

In  each  course,  the  cost  to  the  student  has  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  In  case  of  apparent  conflicts,  please  consult 
instructor. 

103. — General  Biology.  An  introductory  study  of 
typical  species  of  plants  and  animals  from  simplest  to 
more  complex  forms,    with   reference  to  structure,  func- 
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tion,  development  and  relationship.  The  structure  of  the 
flowering  plant  as  the  highest  type  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, is  studied,  students  thereby  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  work  in  botany. 

Drawings  of  dissections  and  notes  on  personal  observa- 
tions are  required.  3  credits.     Lectures,  2,  4-9  a.  m. 

67. — Genp:ral  Zoology.  A  continuation  of  preced- 
ing course,  consisting  of  dissections  of  vertebrate  types,  a 
stud}^  of  their  relationships,  distribution,  habits,  economi- 
cal importance,  etc.       2  credits,    1-2  to  4  p.  m.,   3-9  a.  m. 

145. — Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Human  Osteol- 
ogy. Detailed  dissection  of  a  mammal  (a  dog  or  cat)  fol- 
lowed by  a  thorough  study  of  the  human  skeleton  with 
special  reference  to  syndesmolog^^  Must  be  taken  by 
those  intending  to  anticipate  the  first  year  in  the  univer- 
sity^ medical  school. 

Required  works:     Howell's  Dissection  of  the  Dog,  and 
Gray's  Anatomy. 
4  credits.  Time  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

69. — Normal  Histology.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
laborator}^  work.  Open  only  to  those  w^ho  have  passed 
satisfactorily  in  one  of  the  preceding  three  courses,  or  who 
can  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  otherwise  quali- 
fied. The  entire  year  is  occupied  with  the  study  of  mam- 
malian tissues  and  with  instruction  in  laboratory  tech- 
nique, methods  of  staining,  imbedding  and  sectioning. 
Must  be  taken  by  those  intending  to  anticipate  the  first 
year  in  the  medical  school. 

Laboratory  guide  and  text-book:  Piersol's  Normal 
Histology.     3  credits,  2,  4,  5-2  to  4  p.  m. 

146. — Vertebrate  Embry-ology.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  w^ork.  Stud}^  of  the  embryonic  de- 
velopment of  the  chick,  with  comparison  of  the  develop- 
ment of  other  vertebrates.  Must  be  preceded  by  No.  69.  i^^ 
Advised  for  those  intending  to  study  medicine,  to  do  ad- 
vanced teaching  or  to  pursue  original  investigations  in 
biology. 

Laboratory  and  text-book:  Foster  and  Balfour's  Em- 
bryology. 2  credits. 

110. — Advanced  PhYvSiology.      No   student   should 
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elect  this  course  who  has  not  had  elementary  work  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  physiology.  Open  onh^  to  those 
who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  mammalia  a  anatomy 
and  histology,  or  who  can  satisfy  the  instr actor  that  they 
have  done  equivalent  Vv^ork  elsewhere.  Laboratory  w^ork 
consists  of  experimentation  with  cilia  on  ciliated  surfaces, 
properties  of  contractile  tissue,  digestion,  pulse,  function 
of  liver,  qualitative  analysis  of  blood,  urine,  bile,  etc. 
vStudents  are  expected  to  learn  how  to  use  the  kymograph, 
sph^'gmograph,  etc. 

Text-book:  Waller's  Human  Physiology.  Labora- 
tory guide:     Foster  &  Latigley's  Practical  Physiology. 

2  credits. 

147. — Spkcial  Zoology.  For  those  students  who 
have  become  interested  in  a  soecial  group  of  animals  and 
wish  to  become  more  familiar  wn.h  that  group.  A  stu- 
dent may,  with  certain  limitations  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  instructor,  elect  the  class  of  animals  he  desires  and 
will  be  instructed  in  structure  of  type,  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  classifying  specimens,  stud}^  of  habits,  distribu- 
tion, etc. 

The  number  of  groups  from  which  selection  may  be 
made  is,  naturally,  limited.  The  student  is  advised  to 
take  No.  67  and  103  before  electing.  During  seasons  of 
good  v/eather,  field  excursions  will  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  course.  2  credits. 

195.- -Advanced  Morphology.  A  graduate  course 
of  original  investigation  In  morphology  or  physiology. 
A  working  kaowledo:e  of  French  and  German  is  neces- 
sary. The  subject  of  research  is  to,  be  selected  wnth  the 
advice  of  the  head  of  the  department,  and  it  is  best  to 
consult  the  latter  some  months  in  advance,  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  presence  of  material  for 'work.  The  student  wnll 
prepare  a  thesis  01  result  of  his  work.  See  also  Graduate 
Courses.  6  credits. 

Bioi^OGiCAL  Reading  Club. — The  club  meets  informally  once 
ill  tv^o  weeks  at  the  home  oi'  the  instructor  to  discuss  current  news 
in  biology  and  to  read  works  ^jertinent  to  the  subject.  Attendance 
purely  voluntar^^ 

Note. — At  the  discretion  of  the  adviser  and  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment, other  studies  may  be  substituted  for  History,  Bthics  and 
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Literature  in  the  Preliminary  Medical  CTroup  S8.         'J'liis   a]n)lies 
only  to  this  group.     See  page  45. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor  Hawthorne, 

Professo)'  HawtJiornc  gives  all  the  courses. 

155. — Elementary  PsycholoCxY.  Open  to  all  who 
are  prepared  to  take  the  study. 

Elementary"  Psychology    includes  a   study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  intellect,  sensibility,   and  will,  with  con- 
stant application  to  the  processes  of  education,   and  the 
psychological  origin  of  philosophical  problems. 
Recitations,  leciures  and  topics. 

Text-books:     James's    Psycholog}";     Ladd's  Primer  of 
Psychology;  Titchner's  Outlines  of  Psychology.     Tiche- 
ner's  Primer  of  Psychology. 
3  credits,  2,  4 — 10  and  3-1 1  a.  m. 

45. — Experimental  Psychology. — Open  to  juniors, 
seniors  and  to.. all  who  are  prepared  for  the  work. 

The  psychological  la))oratory  consists  of  two  rooms  with  appa- 
ratus for  optical,  acoustic,  temperature,  tactile,  reaction,  simultane- 
ous, steadiness,  attention,  forcf ,  feeling  and  memory,  experiments. 
Also  the  equipment  includes  instruments  for  the  study  of  the  time- 
sense,  sense  of  position,  association,  aesthetics,  and  the  motor  ef- 
fects of  ideas,  and  the  emotions.  There  is  a  supply  of  apparatus 
for  all  ordinary  psychological  experiments.  The  equipment  is 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  character  of  the  investigation 
demands. 

The  work  shop  is  always  ready  to  make  any  additional  apparatus 
required  for  additional  work.     The  work  is  of  two  kinds: 

(i)  Demonstration  courses  intended  to  give  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  experimental  methods  and  of  their  relations  to  the 
more  theoretical  aspects  of  psychology. 

(2)  Courses  in  original  research  in  which  advanced  students  are 
expected  to  pursue  lines  of  work  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period 
in  some  one  field  of  experiment. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  laboratory  to  furnish  every  possible  facility 
for  such  research  work  by  competent  students. 

Text-books:     Scripture's    New    Psychology,    Sanford's   Kx.  Psy- 
chology. 
5  credits.  i.  2,  3,  4,  5-8  a.  m. 

154. — Physiological  Psychology.  Open  to  all  who 
are  prepared  to  take  the  study. 

A  study,  illustrated  by  charts,  models,  and  histological  prepara- 
tions, of  the  human  nervous  mechanism,  of  the  principal  relations 
which  exist  between  changes  in  this  mechanism  and  the  activities 
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of  the  mind,  and  a  discussion  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  these  relations  respectively  the  nature  and  laws  of 
mind.  Physiological  Psychology  includes  an  account  of  working 
hypotheses,  methods,  experimentations,  and  general  results.  The 
method  is,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrative,  with  a  large  amount  of 
required  reading  upon  selected  topics. 

Text-books:     Ladd's    Outlines    of   Physiological    Psy- 
chology; Wundt's  Ph^^siological  Psychology. 
3  credits.  i,  2,  5-1 1  a.  m. 

LOGIC. 
Professor  McElroy. 

The  courses  are  all  given  by  Professor  McElroy. 

157. — Elementary  Logic.  This  course  to  be  open 
to  all  students  who  may  wish  to  take  the  study  in  the 
freshman  year. 

First  Seine ster, — The  following  subjects  will  be  studied 
and  practical  problems  given  under  each  head:  Primar}^ 
laws,  concepts,  ambiguity  of  terms,  extension  and  inten- 
sion, relations,  predication,  simple  propositions,  compound 
propositions,  the  syllogism.  Practical  examples  and  il- 
lustrations. Reports  upon  topics  b}^  the  class.  Lectures 
by  the  instructor.     Text-books:     Davis  and  Hyslop. 

Second  Semester, — The  rules  of  logic  will  be  applied  as 
follows:  Processes  of  word-making,  choice  of  words, 
ambiguit}^  characteristics  of  a  good  sentence,  illogical 
sentences,  modifiers,  the  logic  of  short  sentences  and  of 
periodic  and  loose  sentences,  the  paragraph,  clearness, 
force,  ease  and  unity  in  composition,  letter  writing. 
Text-books:  Whitney,  Hart. 
3  credits,  i,  2,  4-2  p.  m. 

137. — Advanced  Logic.  For  students  in  sophomore 
and  junior  years.  First  Sequester . — Primary  laws,  the 
utility  of  logic,  classification  of  terms  and  concepts,  am- 
biguit}^  of  terms,  extension  and  intension,  the  law^s  of 
variations  and  double  meanings,  connotative  and  non- 
connotative  terms,  the  elementary  principles  of  definition 
and  division,  simple  propositions,  the  S3dlogism,  rules  of 
the  syllogism,  the  moods,  figures  and  reduction  of  the 
s^dlogism,  logical  fallacies  and  their  classifications.  Text- 
books:    Hyslop  and  Jevons. 
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Scco7id  Scj)?cste)\  —  Applications  of  deductive   logic    to 
HnglivSh   grammar  and    rhetorical    anatysis.     The   whole 
field  will  be  covered    from  the   point   of  view   of  logic. 
Text-book:       Maetzner.      Lectures  by  instructor. 
3  credits,  1,2,  4-3  p.  m. 

72. — Applied  Logic. — Relations  of  rhetoric  to  logic, 
process  of  word-making,  synthesis  of  sentences,  the  logic 
of  structure,  changes  in  structure  and  phraseology  trans- 
formation of  elements,  principles  of  choice,  the  unity  of 
the  sentence,  logic  of  climax  and  anti-climax,  the  logical 
and  rhetorical  value  of  the  period,  the  special  properties 
of  style,  classification  of  attributes,  deductive  arguments, 
direct  and  indirect  forms  of  discourse,  poetical  construc- 
tions. ■  Lectures  by  instructor  on  the  classification  of 
languages.  Text-books:  Bain  and  Whatety. 
3  credits,  i,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

156. — Logic.  For  junior  year.  First  Semester, — 
Province  of  logic  and  its  relation  to  other  sciences;  theory 
of  names  and  laws  governing  the  same,  definition,  analy- 
sis and  canons  of;  propositions,  affirmative,  negative, 
simple,  complex,  particular,  singular,  verbal  and  real,  es- 
sential and  accidental;  the  predicables,  their  laws  and 
classifications;  the  syllogism,  logical  value  and  functions 
of;  deductive  and  inductive  syllogisms,  their  terms,  prop- 
ositions and  conditional  reasonings;  hypothetical  and  dis- 
junctive syllogisms,  their  propositions,  complex  reason- 
ings; sorites;  poly  syllogism,  progressive  and  regressive 
reasonings;  the  dilemma;  fallacies:  nature  of  fallacy;  fal- 
lacies incident  to  conception,  to  judgment,  to  immediate 
inference,  to  deductive  inference,  to  inductive  inference, 
to  method;  Aristotle's  and  Whately's  classification  of  fal- 
lacies; induction;  induction  in  the  discovery  of  truth; 
material  and  verbal  conditions  of  inductive  thought,  in- 
duction from  force  or  energy  to  being;  summary  of  prin- 
ciples regulating  induction;  hypotheses:  origin  and 
nature,  formation  and  kinds,  employment,  statement  of 
Newton's  rules  applicable  to  hypotheses;  analogy  of  hy- 
potheses and  relation  to  enumerative  induction;  logical 
characer  and  value  of  hypotheses;  synthesis:  special  and 
general  rules  and  application ;  generalization ;  nature  and 
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analysis,  fallacies,  empirical  generalization;  systematiza- 
tion;  logic  of  the  moral  sciences.  Practical  problems 
under  the  several  discussions.  Lectures  on  the  history 
and  utility  of  logical  science  by  the  instructor.  Text- 
books:    Bain,   Mill,  Jevons. 

Second  Semester. — During  this  semester  the  following 
subjects  will  be  studied:  i. — The  logic  and  principles  of 
argumentation.  2. — The  logic  and  philosophy  of  English 
literature.  3. — Analytics  of  literature.  4. — Analysis  and 
logic  of  rhetoric.  Text-books:  White,  Sherman.  Re- 
ports by  class  on  subjects  studied.  Papers  and  practical 
problems.  Lectures  by  instructor  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: Logic  in  discourse,  argumentative  composition, 
study  in  the  logic  of  invention  and  style,  logic  of  liter- 
ary art.     3  credits,  i,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 

125. — Logic.  For  senior  year.  First  Semester. — Na- 
ture of  the  laws  of  thought ;  logic  as  a  general  science ;  the 
growth  of  language ;  kinds  of  terms  and  their  analyses ; 
variation  and  laws  of  extension  and  intension;  analyses 
and  variations  of  propositions;  rules,  moods  and  figures 
and  reduction  of  syllogisms;  compound  and  conditional 
syllogisms;  induction:  doctrines  of  New^ton,  Aristotle, 
Mill  and  Jevons;  relations  cf  induction  to  deduction;  hy- 
potheses: nature  and  development  of  hypotheses;  estab- 
lishment and  extension  of  hypotheses;  application  of 
hypotheses;  statement  and  examination  of  Newton's 
rules;  methods:  scope,  kinds  and  rules  of  methods;  meth- 
ods of  determining  magnitude;  estimation  of  probabilities; 
probability  of  independent  and  dependent  events;  recur- 
rence of  events.  Practical  problems  under  the  several 
discussions.  Lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the  functions 
and  value  of  the  syllogism  and  the  doctrines  of  induction. 

Second  Sequester. — Logical  and  material  fallacies:  fal- 
lacies of  observation,  of  ambiguous  terms,  of  generaliza- 
tion, of  confusion;  Mill's  classification  and  discussion  of 
fallacies;  fallacies  incident  to  immediate  inference;  illicit 
conversion  and  inversion;  fallacies  incident  to  deductive 
and  inductive  inference;  concrete  and  abstract  fallacies; 
false  analogies;  illicit  generalizations;  fallacies  of  confu- 
sion,    a:  Logic  of  mathematics,     b:  Logic  of  literature. 
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c:  Logic  of  practice,  d:  Logic  of  politics,  e:  Logic  of 
journalism.  f:  Logic  of  criticism.  g:  Historical  evi- 
dence. Practical  problems.  Lectures  by  instructor. 
Reports  upon  topics  by  the  class.  Text-book:  Welton. 
5  credits,  i,  2,  3,  4-1 1  a.  m.,   5-2  p.  m. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Young  and  Mr.  Woodson. 

History. 

Professor  K??^;/^' gives  courses  129b,  136. 

Mr.   Woodsoji  gives  courses  63,  141,  128,  129a,  62. 

63. — Medieval  History.     A  study  of  the   political 
and  social  institutions  and  movements  on  the  continent 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century.     Required  of  all 
students.     Prerequisite:   Freshman  standing. 
3  credits,  i,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 

141. — Modern  European  History. — This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  the  mediaeval  history  and  is  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  course  on  the  French  revolution  and 
nineteenth  century.  It  traces  the  transformation  of  the 
mediaeval  institutions.  Special  attention  to  the  different 
phases  of  the  renaissance,  to  the  reformation,  the  counter- 
reformation,  and  the  development  and  relation  of  the  con- 
tinental nations  of  Europe  preliminary  to  the  French 
revolution.     2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

128. — History  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
THE  Nineteenth  Century.     3  credits,   i,  2,  5-2  p.  m. 

1 29a. — Political  and  Institutional  History  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Achievement  of  their  Inde- 
pendence, 1783.  The  relations  of  the  era  discovery  and 
explorations  in  history;  the  motives  in  settlement;  devel- 
opment of  representative  government  in  the  colonies;  di- 
vergence of  American  and  English  institutions;  the 
causes  of  failure  of  France  in  the  struggle  for  the  new 
world;  the  constitutional  struggle  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion; the  revolution  in  its  political  aspects. 
3  credits,  i,  3,  4-9  a.  m. 

129b. — Political  and  Constitutional  History  of 
THE  United  States  since  1783.     The  critical  period  for 
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the  nation;  the  causes  leadmg  to  the  formation  of  the 
constitution;  the  organization  of  the  government  by  the 
Federalists;  the  Jeffersonian  democracy;  the  westward 
movement;  influence  of  the  frontier;  financial  history-; 
slavery  struggle;  state's  rights  doctrine;  reconstruction 
after  the  war.     3  credits,  i,  3,  4-9  a.  m. 

62. — English  Constitutional  History.  This  course 
is  intended  to  cover  a  stud}-  of  English  institutions,  polit- 
ical and  social,  from  the  Roman  conquest  down  to  the 
present  century.  Should  precede  courses  129a  and  129b. 
3  credits,  2,  5-9  a.  m.,   4-2  p.  m. 

136. — Oregon  History  and  INvSTitutions.  A  study 
of  the  wider  relations  of  the  movement  converging  in  the 
occupation  of  Oregon  territory;  the  Oregon  pioneers  as 
the  representative  Americans  of  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury; the  provisional  government;  the  development  of  the 
distinctive  traits  and  institutions  of  the  commonwealth. 

1  credit,  5-9  a.  m. 

Economics. 

Professor    Young  gives  courses  44,  196,  81,  149. 

44. — Economics.  A  comprehensive  course  in  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  economics.  The  aim  is  to  incul- 
cate the  rational  basis  of  accepted  doctrine  and  to  show 
the  nature  and  bearings  of  unsettled  questions.  Required 
of  all  students.  Prerequisite:  a  sqphomore  standing. 
3  credits,  2,  4,  5-1 1  a.  m. 

196. — Economic  Hlstory  and  Industrial  Organi- 
zation. The  economic  development  of  England  and 
America  with  the  organization  of  modern  capitalized  in- 
dustry.     2  credits,  i,  3-1 1  a.  m. 

81. — History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of 
economic  theories  in  their  relations  to  economic  history 
and  philosophical  systems.  A  critical  study  of  modern 
theories  of  capital,  value,  distribution,  and  consumption. 

2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

149.— Money  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Taxa- 
tion. General  principles  as  applied  to  the  money  prob- 
lem, history  of  monetary  systems;  principles  of  banking; 
public  debts;  principles  and  methods  of  state  and  national 
systems  of  taxation.     2  credits,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 
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Political  Science. 

Professor    Voting  gives  course  65. 

Mr.    Woodson  gives  130,  97. 

130. — American  Constitutional  Law.     The  devel- 
opment of  the  structure  and  functions  of  American  national 
and  state  governmental  organizations. 
3  credits,  2,  3,  4-1 1  a.  m. 

65. — Comparative  CoNvSTitutional  Law.  Defini- 
tion of  the  state;  comparative  view  of  the  development 
and  present  condition  of  political  institutions  of  the 
western  nations.     3  credits,  i,  3,  5-8  a.  m. 

97. — International  Law.     General  principles.. 
I  credit,  5-1 1  a.  m. 

Sociology, 

Professor    Young  gives  course  40. 

40. — General  Sociology.  History  and  principles  of 
the  science  with  discussions  of  pauperism,  crime,  and 
care  of  unfortunates.     2  credits,  2,  4-8  a.  m. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  OREGON  HISTORY. 

The  department  of  economics  and  history  has  during 
the  past  year  entered  upon  the  w^ork  of  collecting,  cop}'- 
ing,  printing  and  distributing  the  manuscript  sources  of 
the  history  of  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  al- 
ready has  many  important  documents  in  preparation. 
Kip's  ''Indian  Council  at  Walla  Walla,"  and  Medorem 
Crawford's  journal  of  his  trip  across  the  plains  with  the 
Oregon  pioneers  of  1842  have  been  locally-  distributed. 
It  is  proposed  to  supply  all  important  libraries  and  his- 
torical societies  wdth  copies  of  these  "Sources"  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  their  cooperation  in  this  w^ork  or  of  being 
made  recipients  of  their  publications  of  similiar  character. 
The  department  invites  correspondence  having  in  view 
these  ends. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Straub. 

P)ofessor  Straub  gives  all  the  courses. 

28. — First  Semester :     Xenophon's  Memorabilia  en- 
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tire,  Demosthenes'  De  Corona,  D'Ooge;  Thucydides,  Mor- 
ris; Study  of  the  Attic  Theatre,  Haigh.  Required  read- 
ing, Bredif 's  Life  of  Demosthenes. 

Second  vSemkstkr:  Sophocles'  Antigone,  D'Ooge; 
Aeschylus'  Prometheus,  Wecklein;  Greek  literature, 
Morris.     3  credits,  i,  2,  4 — 3  p,  m. 

131. — Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year,      i  credit.  4-9  a.  m. 

29. — First  Semester:  Plato's  Apolog3^  and  Crito, 
Dyer;  Euripides,  Medea,  Pindar's  Odes,  Seymour;  History 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  Burt  or  Mitchell. 

Second  Semester:    Euripides'  Bacchantes,  Beckwith; 
Aristophanes'     Frogs,     Acharnians    or    Clouds;    Plato's 
Gorgias,  Lodge.     Haigh' s    "The   Tragic    Drama   of  the 
Greeks' '  will  be  read  and  discussed  during  the  year. 
3  credits,  i,  2,  4-2  p.  m. 

30. — Subjects  in  this  course  will  be  arranged  after  con- 
sultation with  the  class. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Johnson. 

The  Latin  courses  18,  19,  20,  138,  which  are  open  to 
sub-freshmen,  are  given  on  p.  36.  The  following  sched- 
ule shows  the  I^atin  courses  which  succeed  138.  These 
are  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  138. 

Professor  Johnso7i  gives  all  the  courses. 

21. — Prose  Composition,  Preble  and  Parker;  De  Senec- 
tute  and  De  Amicitia,  Long;  Catullus,  Merrill;  Two 
Books  of  Livy,  Greenough;  Terence,  Andria,  Warren; 
Plautus,  Captives,  Morris.     3  credits,  i,  2,  4-2  p.  m. 

22. — Prose  Composition;  Tusculan  Disputations; 
Horace.     3  credits,  i,  2,  4-3  p.  m. 

23.— Annals  of  Tacitus;  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace,  Greenough.     2  credits,  2,  5-1  p.  m. 

24. — Lucretius;  Satires  of  Juvenal.     3  credits. 

GERMAN. 
Professor  Schmidt. 

Professor  Schmidt  gives  all  the  courses. 
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The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  pritnarily  to 
enable  students  to  use  modern  German  with  facility  in  reading, 
writing,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  speaking,  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  masterpieces  of  German  literature. 

Opportunity  is  also  given  for  graduate  studies  in  German.  The 
graduate  courses  in  German,  for  which  a  thorough  linguistic  pre- 
paration is  required,  are  intended  especially  for  students  who 
desire  to  make  the  teaching  of  German  their  profession  or  who 
expect  to  take  their  M.  A.  degree  in  German.  Careful  attention  is 
given  to  the  linguivStic  as  well  as  to  the  literary  training  of  the 
student,  aiming  at  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  historical 
growth  of  the  Germanic  languages  and  literatures. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

34. — (a)  Modern  Authors:  Riehl's  Burg  Neideck; 
Fluch  der  Schoenheit.  Wildenbruch's  Der  Meister  von 
Tanagra;  Heinrich  und  Heinrich's  Geschlecht;  Suder- 
mann's  Novels;  Hauptmaiui's  Die  versunkene  Glocke; 
Ebner  Eschenbach's  Die  Freiherren  von  Gempjerlein,  etc. 

(b)  Scientific  German.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended to  students  who  are  taking,  or  who  plan  to  take, 
special  courses  in  Natural  Science  or  in  Medicine;  Gore's 
German  Science  Reader  is  used  as  an  introduction,  and 
is  followed  by  monographs  on  various  subjects,  in  order 
to  give  the  student  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible. 
Among  the  books  to  be  read  are:  Hirzel's  Chemie; 
Brewer's  Naturlehre;  Mueller's  Die  electrischen  Ma- 
schinen;  Helmholtz's  Ueber  Goethe's  Naturwissenschaft- 
liche  Arbeiten.  No  student  is  advised  to  take  this  course 
who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  literar>^  German. 

(c).  German  Poetry.  White's  Heine's  poems;  Klen- 
ze's  Deutsche  Gedichte;  Kluge's  Auswahl  deutscher  Ge- 
dichte  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  study  of  German  bal- 
lads and  lyrics.  German  conversation;  papers  on  assigned 
topics  will  be  required. 

This  group  will  not  be  taken  in  its  entirety-  in  any  one 
year.     3  credits,  i,  2,  4-3  p.  m. 

35a. — Historical  German.  This  course  consists  of 
the  rapid  translation  of  modern  historical  and  economic 
German.  It  is  especially  designed  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
enable  them  to  read  German  books  on  history,   philoso- 
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ph}^,  etc.  The  matter  to  be  read  is  selected  from  such 
works  as  Riehls'  Kulturgeschichtliche  Novellen;  von. 
SybeFs  Kleine  historische  Schriften;  Freytag's  Bilder  aus 
der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  etc. 

(b)  German  Prose,  (advanced  course.)  Essayists 
of  the  nineteenth  contury;  rapid  reading.  The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  increase  the  student's  command  of  the 
language  by  the  reading  of  a  large  amount  of  the  best 
modern  prose.  The  reading  matter  is  taken  from  such 
Avriters  as  Bismark,  Herman  Grimm,  Reinhold  Pauli, 
Treitschke,  Kuno  Fischer  and  Heinrich  von  Sybel.  The 
course  is  conducted  in  German. 
3  credits,  3~ii  ^-  ni.,  4-9  a.  m.,   5-3  p.  m. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  M.  A.  DEGREE. 
Philological  Course. 

First  Minor:  Pauls'  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik;  Mittel- 
liochdeutsches  Lesebuch  by  Engelmann-Breniier;  selections  from 
the  Nibelungenlied:  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Parzival. 

Second  Minor:  The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  centur}^,  es- 
pecially Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Major:  (a)  Gothic  and  its  relation  to  the  other  Germanic  dia- 
lects with  respects  to  phonology,  vocabulary,  and  inflectional 
system.  Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik  and  Heyne's  Ulfilas  will 
be  used  as  text-books.     Streitberg's  Urgermanische  Grammatik. 

(b)  Oi.d-High-Gkrman.  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik; and  the  same  author's  Althochdeustches  Lesebuch. — 
Behaghel's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 

Literary  Course. 

Minors:  Hither  minor,  required  under  the  heading  of  "Philo- 
logical Course,"  may  be  offered. 

Major:  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; with  special  study  of  the  classic  periods  of  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  'Scherer's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litera- 
tur,  Franke's  social  forces  in  German  literature  are  used  as  text- 
books.    Papers  on  assigned  topics  will  be  required. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Schmidt. 

[The  courses  scheduled   in   this   department   will   be   given    in 
alternate  years  as  it  may  suit  the  needs  of  the  class.] 
Professor  Schmidt  gives  all  the  courses. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  the  French  language  is  to 
impart  to  the  student  the  capacity  to  read  with  critical  accurac}^ 
and  appreciation  modern  and  classical  French.  This  may  he  to 
him  a  key  to  a  broadened  culture;  it  will  guide  his  steps  towards 
an  appreciative  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  literature.  But  oppor- 
tunities for  a  more  thorough  literary  study  or  for  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  language  on  the  basis  of  this  elementary 
work  are  also  offered. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

38. — Classical  French.  Corneille's  Le  Cid  and 
Horace;  Racine's  Athalie,  Esther,  Phedre,  Andromaque; 
Moliere^s  Le  Tartuffe,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.  Lamartine's  Meditations,  selected 
poems  from  Premieres  et  Nouvelles  Meditations  (Curme); 
Modern  French  Lyrics  (Bowen);  Fortier's  Litterature 
Francaise.  Papers  on  assigned  topics  will  be  required. 
3  credits,  i,  2,  4-1  p.  m. 

39a. — French  Prose.  Rosseau,  Emile,  Livre  iv,  in- 
cluding the  Profession  de  foi  du  Vicaire  Savo3^ard;  Vol- 
taire's Prose,  Cohn  and  Woodw^ard;  Mirabeau,  Discours 
choisis;  Montesquieu,  Lettres  persanes,  Esprit  des  lois, 
first  five  books  and  extracts,  edited  by  Paul  Janet, 
Paris,  Delagrave. 

b. — Physiological  Phonetics.  Students  wall  need 
Sievers,  Grundzuege  der  Phonetik;  Paul  Passy,  Les  Sons 
du  Francais,  Paris;  A.  Rambeau,  J.  Passy,  Chrestomathie 
Francaise.     Lectures.     3  credits,  2,  4,  5-2  p.  m, 
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Luella  Clay  Carson,  M.  A., 

Professor  of   English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

Irving  M.  Glen,  H.  A., 

Professor  of  Philology  and  Oratory. 

Ida  B.  Roe,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Six  objects  are  contemplated  in  these  courses: 

I. — A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  devolopment  of 
English  Literature  in  general  and  of  specific  periods  in  particular. 

2. — A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  written  and  of  spoken 
discourse. 

3. — An  ability  to  appreciate,  enjoy  and  justly  criticise  the  best  in 
English  literature. 
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4. — Proficiency  in  English  composition. 

5. — An  ability  to  apply  the  methods  of  philological  science  to  the 
English  language. 

6. — The  ability  to  appear  before  an  audience  with  composure  and 
speak  so  as  to  be  heard,  to  be  understood  and  to  be  ))elieved. 

The  first  and  third  objects  are  reached  through  lectures,  the 
study  of  texts,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  English  classics  and 
student  reports.  The  second  object  is  reached  through  the  study 
of  rhetoric  and  criticism,  and  the  analysis  of  mavSterpieces  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  The  fourth  object  is  reached  by  regular  practice 
throughout  the  courses  of  study  in  writing  essays,  criticisms,  for- 
ensics  and  orations.  The  fifth  object  is  reached  through  the  study 
of  the  English  language  in  its  historic  development  from  its  earliest 
known  monuments  to  the  present  time.  The  sixth  object  is  reach- 
ed by  practical  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  good  speaking,  correct 
methods  of  breathing,  tone  production  and  the  study  of  oratorical 
delivevj. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

60. — Rhetoric  and  Criticism.  In  order  to  develop  the  logical 
sense  and  command  of  language,  lessons  are  recited  from  outlines 
and  by  topics.  A  good  deal  of  written  work  is  done  to  develop 
accuracy,  original! t}"  and  creative  power.  Taste  and  love  of  good 
reading  are  educated  through  criticism  of  choice  extracts  of  stand- 
ard literature.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  given  to  the  study  of 
style,  and  exercises  are  written  giving  special  attention  to  diction, 
figures  and  vStructure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  second 
half  of  the  year  is  given  to  invention.  The  laws  governing  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  material  are  made  prominent,  also  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each  form  of  discourse.  Exercises  are 
written  illustrating  the  essentials  of  description,  narration,  expo- 
sition and  the  different  forms  of  argument. 

Text-books:     Genung's    Practical  Rhetoric    and    Gen- 
ung's  Rhetorical  Analysis. 
Professor  Carson,  4  credits,  i,  2,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

English  Composition. 

The  following  courses  in  English  composition  com- 
prise papers  under  description,  narration,  exposition, 
criticism  and  comparison,  followed  by  forensics,  analy- 
sis of  masterpieces  of  argumentative  composition,  and 
orations. 

Occasionally  short  stories  and  vivid  portrayals  are  written  to  se- 
cure graphic  and  sympathetic  expression  of  thought.  Under  these 
various  headings  topics  are  assigned  and  an  effort  made  to  refer  to 
many  phases  of  widely  different  subjects,  so  that  every  student  may 
have  opportunity  to  pursue  some  favorite  line  of  thought  or  inves- 
tigate some  valuable  question.     Students  are  encouraged  to  utilize 
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material  prepared  for  other  departments.  Great  stress  is  laid  cii 
the  clear,  forcible,  elegant  presentation  of  thought.  Every  essay 
must  develop  some  orderly  arrangement;  every  forensic  must  be  an 
effort  to  decide  some  definite  question  in  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive. All  students  have  access  to  the  valuable  library  of  the  uni- 
versity. Assistance  is  given  b}-  referring  them  to  authors  and 
articles  relating  to  their  assigned  topics  and  they  are  encouraged 
to  read  widely  and  intelligently  under  an  orderly  outline  of 
thought.  But  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  original  treatment  of  topics,  in 
so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Mere  summaries  from  book  notes  or  en- 
cyclopaedias will  not  be  acceptable.  It  will  not  be  admissible  to 
quote  without  using  quotation  marks  or  naming  the  author.  vSub- 
jects  of  imaginary  or  local  interest  are  often  assigned,  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  printed  information,  so  as  to  require  of  the  student 
independent  thought.  All  students  are  urged  to  be  accurate  in 
neatness  of  arrangement,  spelling  and  punctuation,  grammatical 
construction  and  figuratve  expression.  Every  paper,  after  criti- 
cism, is  handed  back  to  the  student  for  correction,  and  so  far  as 
time  will  allow,  is  read  in  class  and  its  excellencies  and  defects  are 
discussed.  In  the  junior  and  senior  courses  in  orations,  lectures 
are  given  concerning  the  differences  between  spoken  and  written 
discourse,  the  characteristics  of  the  oration,  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  persuasion,  the  laws  of  good  prose. 

49. — Narration  and  Description.  Prescribed  for  all 
who  have  passed  in  course  104  or  144.  The  aims  of  this 
course  are:  a,  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  literature  for 
its  own  sake;  b^  to  secure  accuracy  in  grammatical  forms; 
c,  to  develop  confidence  and  abilit}^  in  writing.  Three 
methods  are  used:  /,  the  anatysis  in  class  of  choice  bits 
of  literature;  2,  constant  practice  in  writing  exercises  in 
class  and  outside  under  grammatical  rules  and  require- 
ments; 3,  the  preparation  of  six  short  themes  under 
narration  and  description.  Text-book:  Buehler's  Prac- 
tical Exercises  in  English. 
Professor  Glen,   i  credit,  i-ii  a.  m. 

50. — Criticism,  Exposition  and  Argument.  Pre- 
scribed for  all  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  candidates  \^^ho  have  pass- 
ed in  course  49.  This  course  is  closely  connected  with 
course  60.  It  aims  to  give  a  practical  knowledge:  a,  of 
the  principles  of  English  prose  style;  b,  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  discourse  from  the  choice  of  words  up.  Constant 
practice  in  writing  consists  of  a,  exercises  based  on  the 
text-book,  written  in  the  class-room  and  outside,  and  b, 
the  preparation  of  six  themes  accompanied  by  outlines, 
illustrating  the  principles  of  rhetoric   under  criticism,  ex- 
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position  and  argument.     Text-books:  Genung's  Practical 
Rhetoric,  and  Carpenter's  Exercises  in  composition. 
Professor  Carsofi,   i  credit,  i-ii  a.  m. 

Courses  51,  52,  133,  134,  135,  176,  180  are  given  by 
Professor  Carson. 

51. — FoRKNSics  AND  ORATIONS.  Open  to  all  juniors 
who  have  passed  in  course  50  excepting  such  as  elect 
course  133.  Course  51  consists  of  z,  the  drawing  of 
two  briefs  from  masterpieces  of  argumentive  composition; 
2,  the  study  of  principles  and  methods  under  inductive 
and  deductive  arguments  and  of  the  qualities  and  struc- 
ture of  an  oration ;  j,  lectures,  consultations  and  criticisms 
of  forensics  and  orations;  4,  the  writing  of  one  narration 
or  description,  three  forensics  and  one  oration,  each  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief.  Text-book:  Baker,  Specimens  of 
Argumentation,      i  credit,  1-8  a.  m.,  4-1 1  a.  m. 

52. — Forensics  and  Orations.  Open  only  to  sen- 
iors who  have  passed  in  course  51.  Seniors  who  have 
passed  in  course  51  or  133  may  elect  52  or  134  or  half 
courses  135a- 135b.  Course  52  consists  of  /,  the  draw- 
ing of  two  briefs  from  masterpieces  of  argumentative  com- 
position; 2,  the  study  of  principles  of  argumentation, 
special  attention  being  given  to  evidence,  and  of  methods 
of  persuasion,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  motives;  j,  lectures,  consultations  and 
criticism  of  briefs,  forensics  and  orations;  4,  the  writing 
of  two  forensics  and  two  orations  each  preceded  by  a 
brief.  Text-books:  Baker,  Principles  of  Argumentation ; 
Baker,  Specimens  of  Argumentation,      i  credit,   5-2  p.  m. 

133,  134,  135. — Two  elective  courses  and  two  elective  half-courses 
in  English  composition  will  be  offered  1898-99.  Course  133,  one 
credit,  in  forensics  which  may  be  elected  instead  of  51  by  juniors 
who  have  passed  in  50;  course  134,  i  credit,  in  forensics  which  may 
be  elected  instead  of  52  by  seniors  who  have  passed  in  51  or  133; 
half-courses  135a  in  forensics,  135b  in  by-weekly  themes,  i  credit, 
which  together  may  be  elected  instead  of  52  or  134  by  seniors  who 
have  passed  in  51  or  133. 

176.  A  special  course  in  English  composition,  open 
only  to  A.  M.  candidates, 

180, — Group  Course.     A  three  hour  course  open  to 
freshmen  making  a  specialty  of  English. 
3  credits,  2,  3,  5-8  a.  m. 
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Failing  and  Beekman  Prizes  in  Orations. 

Only  seniors  who  have  elected  courses  51  and  52  will  be 
eligible  to  enter  the  competition  for  the  Failing  and 
Beekman  prizes. 

English  Literature. 

56, — Gknkral  English  Litkraturk.  Prescribed 
for  A.B,  and  B.S.  degrees.  This  course  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  other  courses  in  English  literature.  It  \^ 
intended  to  be  a  college  introduction  to  the  study  of  liter- 
ature. It  is  given  through  a  text-book,  Pancoast's  intro- 
duction to  English  literature,  and  a  series  of  masterpieces : 
The  Faerie  Queene,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Bacon's  Essays, 
Comus,  Lycidas,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  The  Excursion, 
Marmion,  Essays  of  Elia,  Childe  Harold,  Cantos  III  and 
IV,  Silas  Marner,  The  Princess,  The  aim  is  to  secure 
these  results:  /,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  per- 
iods in  the  development  of  English  literature;  2,  a  definite 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a  number  of  English 
classics. 
Professor  Gle7i,  3  credits,  2,  4,  5-1 1  a.  m. 

Courses  57,  58,  59,  96,  158  and  197  are  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Carso7i, 

57. — American  Literature.  Taken  in  regular 
course  by  juniors.     Open  to  all  who  have  taken  course  56. 

Course  57  gives  an  outline  of  American  literary  history 
and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  important  works  in 
prose  and  verse.  It  is  carried  on  through  text-book, 
Hawthorne  and  Eemmon,  American  Literature;  lectures 
and  student  reports.  Authors  read:  Franklin,  Cooper, 
Irving,  Poe,  Webster,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Hawlhorne,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Lanier. 
2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

58. — Elizabethian  Drama,  Taken  in  regular  course 
by  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  58  aims  to  give  through 
lectures  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  through  reports,  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  Pla3^s,  a  more  definite  knowledge  of 
the  great  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  one  or 
two  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Thayer,  Best  Elizabethan 
plays,      I  credit,  3-10  a.  m. 
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59. — Shakkspeark.  Taken  in  regular  course  b^^  sen- 
iors. This  course  consists  of  about  ten  pla^^s  so  selected 
from  Dr.  Furnivall's  classification  as  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  Shakepeare's  mind  and  development  of  his  art. 
These  plays  are  examined  with  special  reference  to  their 
sources,  relative  dates  and  changes  in  style.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  study  the  art  in  development  of  plot  and  de- 
lineation of  character.  The  work  is  caried  on  through 
lectures,  reports,  class  readings  and  discussions.  Princi- 
pal references  consulted:  Furness's  Variorum  Edition; 
Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon;  Saintsbury's  Elizabeth- 
an literature;  Leopold  Edition  with  Dr.  Furnivall's  Intro- 
duction; Dowden,  Corson,  Hudson,  Mrs,  Jameson. 
3  credits,  2,  3,  5-1 1  a.  m. 

96. — English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Macaulay,  DeQuincy  and  Carlyle.  This 
course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  56.  It 
will  be  conducted  through  lectures,  discussions  and  re- 
ports. Text-books:  Minto,  Manual  of  English  Prose; 
Macaulay,  Carl^de  on  Johnson  (ed.  W.  Struck,  Jr.);  De- 
Quincy, Joan  of  Arc  (ed.  Hart.) 
3  credits,  4-8  a.  m.,   i,  5-10  a.  m. 

158. — Epic  AND  Lyric  Poetry  in  English  Litera- 
ture.    Not  offered  in  1898-99. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  historic  development  of  the 
English  epic.  Short  studies  in  the  early  ballads,  and  readings 
from  the  Beowulf  (in  translation),  Paradise  Lost,  The  Idylls  of  the 
King.  Lyrics  vvill  be  studied  as  to  their  nature  and  quality  with 
readings  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  and  the  poets. 

3  credits. 

197. — English  Versification.  Open  to  those  who 
have  taken  56.  The  course  gives  a  study  d  the  history 
and  principles  of  versification  with  critical  study  of  se- 
lections. I  credit. 

Courses  in  Victorian  Poetry  and  Victorian  Prose  are  under  con- 
templation, 

PHILOLOGY. 
Professor  Glen, 

Professor  Glen  gives  all  the  courses. 

55. — Anglo   Saxon.      Anglo    Saxon    grammar    and 
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translation  of  select  passages  in  prose  and  poetry.  The 
relation  of  Anglo  Saxon  to  the  cognate  continental  lan- 
guages will  be  carefully  studied  and  the  similarities  traced. 
A  knowledge  of  German  will  be  found  extremely  helpful. 
The  elementars'  knowledge  of  Anglo  vSaxon  will  be  valu- 
able to  students  of  English  history  and  English  constitu- 
tional law.  Open  to  students  that  have  completed  course 
56.  Bright' s  iVnglo  Saxon  Reader. 
3  credits,  1,2,  4-2  p.  m. 

177.— Anglo  Saxon.  Prose  readings  from  Aelfric, 
xVlfred,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Selections  from  An- 
dreas and  Elene.  Open  to  students  that  have  completed 
course  55.     3  credits,  1,2,  4-3  p.  m. 

178. — Anglo  Saxon.  Beowulf — a  textual  and  critical 
stud}^  of  the  great  epic.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  the  phases  of  Anglo  Saxon  life  and  spirit  that  the 
poem  may  express.  Open  to  students  that  have  com- 
pleted course  177.      2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

198. — Chaucer.  Textual  and  critical  studies  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales  and  in  minor  poems.  Open  to  students 
that  have  completed  course  56.      i  credit,  2-9  a.  m. 

190. — History  of  the  English  Language.  A  gen- 
eral course  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  lan- 
guage. Lectures  and  work  in  text-book,  Emerson  or 
Whitne3^  Open  to  students  that  have  completed  course 
56.      I  credit,  4-9  a.  m. 

191.— English  Phonology.  Principles  of  phonetics. 
Development  of  English  vowel  and  consonantal  sounds. 
Lectures  and  study  of  standard  works.  Open  to  students 
that  have  completed  course  190.      i  credit,  3-9  a.  m. 

ORATORY. 
Professor  Glen. 

Professor  Glen  gives  all  the  courses. 

There  are  five  occasions  for  the  deUvery  of  pubHc  debates  and 
orations  scheduled  for  each  year.  This  includes  the  competition 
for  the  Failing  and  Beekman  prizes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
enter  this  competition  a  student  must  have  completed  course  100 
and  one  semester  of  course  loi.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  courses  100  and  loi,  however,  unless  they  have  done  satis- 
factory work  in  courses  98  and  99  in  this  university,  or  equiva- 
lent work  elsewhere. 
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98. — Regular  Freshman  Course.  Fundamentals, 
articulation,  emphasis,  inflection,  and  elementary  work  in 
vocalization  and  gesture,      i  credit,  3~ii  a.  m. 

99. — Open  to  all  who  have  taken  98.     A  more  detailed 
study  of  interpretation  and  expression.     Advanced  work 
in  vocalization  and  gesture.     Public  work. 
I  credit,  1-9  a.  m. 

100. — Formal  Oral  Debate.  First  Semester. — A 
stud^^  of  the  forms  of  debate.  Private  and  public  debates. 
Continuation  of  study  of  expression. 

Second  Sernester. — Introduction  to  the  study  ot  orator- 
ical forms  and  delivery.     Public  junior  orations. 

1  credit,  3-10  a.  m. 

loi. — Study  of  famous  orations  and  orators.  Private 
rehearsals.  Class  drill.  Competition  for  Failing  and 
Beekman  prizes,      i  credit,  5-10  a.  m, 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Dr.  Chapman. 

Dr.  Chapman  gives  all  the  courses. 

64. — Ethics.  Prescribed  course  for  sophomores.  Text, 
Mackenzie's    Manual  of  Pvthics. 
3  credits,  i,  3,  5-10  a.  m. 

150. — Aesthetics.  The  history^  and  general  princi- 
ples of  art.  This  course  will  be  illustrated  with  pro- 
jections of  typical  statues,  pictures  and  buildings.  The 
class  will  meet  in  the  physical  lecture  room.  Open  only 
to  students  who  have  taken  considerable  work  in  history, 
psychology^  and  literature. 

2  credits,  2,  4-10  a.  m. 

151. — Philosophy.  The  histor>'  of  Greek  philosoph3^ 
Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

3  credits,  i,  3,  5-9  a.  m. 

nusic. 

Director,  W.  Gilford  Nash,  Piano. 
Assistant,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brooks,  Voice* 

The  director  studied  the  piano  in  Europe  as  a  special t^^ 
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In  Leipzig,  Germany,  he  studied  for  one  3^ear  in  the  Con- 
servatorium,  then  with  the  celebrated  teacher  Professor 
Martin  Krause,  for  three  years,  and  later  with  Julien 
Pascal  of  London,  England.  Mr.  Nash  has  given  two 
piano  recitals  in  Eugene.  At  the  first  he  was  assisted  by 
Miss  K.  Bertha  Ellis  and  Miss  Benetta  Dorris,  and  at 
the  second  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brooks,  Mr.  I.  M.  Glen  and 
Miss  Dorris. 

The  program  of  the  first  recital  is  printed  here  to  show 
the  grade  of  the  work. 

First  Piano  Recital. 

Weber,  recitative  and  aria  for  soprano,  Softly  Sighing 
from  Der  Freischuetz\  Beethoven,  op,  jz,  No.s,  Sonaia\ 
Wagner,  Dreajus]  E.  Paladilhe,  Chant  Riisse\  Eugene 
D' Albert,  The  Maiden  aiid  the  Butterfly,  Chaminade, 
Air  de  Ballet',  Chopin,  Funeral  March]  Chopin,  Polonaise 
in  A  flat  \  Weber,  Concertstueck.  [Orchestral  parts  arr.  for 
2nd  piano.] 

Three  students'  recitals  were  also  given.  The  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  were  entirely  from  memory.  A 
specimen  program  follows: 

First  Students*  Recital. 

First  mov.  Sonata  Pathetique,  op,  ij,  Beethoven;  Am 
Matin,  op,  jj,  Godard;  Album  Leaf  in  f,  Kirchner; 
Vocal  solo,  My  Love's  Jewels,  Chas.  Dennee;  First  mov. 
Sonata  in  f  Major,  Mozart;  ''Oh  Star  of  Eve'\  Wagner- 
Lange;  Sereyiata,  Moskowszki;  Vocal  Duet,  Fly  away 
Birdli7ig,  Franz  Abt;  First  two  mov.  Sonata,  op.  lo, 
No.  2,  Beethoven;  Nocturn  in  e  fiat  maj,,  Field;  La 
Fileuse,  RafF;  Vocal  solo  On  the  Wild  Rose  Tyee,  A. 
Rotoli;  Impromptu,  op.  i\2,  No.  j,  vSchubert. 

Expenses. 

Terms  for  piano  lessons,  $i.oo  per  ICvSSon.  For  students 
not  able  to  afford  $i.oo  lessons,  good  instruction  can  be 
had  for  fifty  cents  per  lesson  from  the  most  advanced  of 
those  studying  with  the  director  and  along  the  same  lines 
of  study  as  those  given  by  him.     Such  students  have  the 
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advantage  of  having  a  lesson    once    a   month  from  Mr. 
Nash,  free,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 

For  students  making  a  specialty  of  music,  classes  in 
harmony  will  be  formed,  for  which  charges  will  be  made 
according  to  size  of  class. 

Credits  and  Course  of  Study. 

One  credit  per  year  for  two  years  will  be  allowed  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  university  taking  the  course  in 
piano  playing. 

The  same  rules  and  regulations  regarding  absences 
from  recitations  and  progress  made  will  be  enforced  as  are 
customary  in  other  departments  of  university  work. 

Firs^  Year:  Czerny,  op.  821,  eight-bar  studies;  Du- 
vernoy,  op.  120,  Etudes;  Bach,  Little  Preludes;  Schu- 
mann, op.  68,  Album;  Loeschhorn,  Classical  Album, 
Peters  Edn.,  2135a. 

Second  Year:  Biehl,  op.  30,  Finger  Exercises;  Berens, 
c>P-  33 J  3  books,  Studies;  Czerny,  op.  299,  Studies  in  Ve- 
locity; Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  P\igues;  Clementi,  op. 
20,  Sonata  in  E  flat;  Beethoven,  Six  variations  on  Nel  cor 
piu. 

Third  Year:  Biehl,  op.  30,  finger  exercises;  lyoesch- 
horn,  op.  66,  book  3,  vStudies;  Czerny,  op.  553,  Octave 
studies;  Czerny,  op.  740,  Art  of  finger  practice;  Doering, 
op.  24,  School  of  Octaves;  Aloys  Schmitt,  op.  16,  Studies; 
Bach,  Inventions,  two  voiced. 

Fourth  Year:  Biehl' s  finger  exercises,  continued; 
Pischna,  Technical  vStudies;  Germer,  Polyrhythmical 
Studies,  selected  from  Czerny,  part  IV,  a;  Cramer, 
Studies,  4  books,  Buelow;  Bach,  Inventions,  three  voiced; 
Kullak,  Octave  Studies,  selected. 

Numerous  selections  of  the  grade  of  Sonatinas,  Clementi; 
Slumber  Song,  Biederman;  Nocturnes,  G.  Field;  Aqua- 
rellen,  Gade;  Melody  in  F,  Rubenstein;  Sonatas,  i,  2,  3, 
Beethoven,  op.  2;  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  Haendel;  Bar- 
carolle, Raff,  op.  3;  Fantasies,  Schumann, op.  12;  Nocturnes, 
Chopin;  Andante  in  F,  Beethoven;  Concerto,  C  major, 
Beethoven,  op.  15. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  a  rigid  course  can  be  given  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  individual  students,  but   the   foregoing 
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outline  represents,  in  a  general  way,  the  character  of  each  year's 
work.  Studies  especially  are  named,  because  the}'  indicate  grade 
and  character  of  requirements  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  other- 
wise. No  single  student  is  expected  to  take  more  than  a  portion  of 
the  studies  mentioned,  and  equivalents  are  liberally  used  to  suit 
individual  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  these  studies  are  supple- 
mented by  ample  selections  Irom  classic  and  modern  authors  for 
use  in  the  parlor  or  concert  room. 

A  testimonial  and  record  of  work  done  will  be  given  to 
any  student  upon  application  at  the  end  of  any  year. 

To  any  students  who  are  sufficient^  far  advanced  an 
extended  course  will  be  given.  The  Well  Tempered  Clav- 
ier, by  Bach^  and  studies  selected  from  those  of  Clementi, 
Gradus;  Kullak,  octaves;  Chopin  op.  lo  and  25;  Rubin- 
stein, and  concert  studies  of  Liszt,  Thalberg,  Godard, 
Henselt  and  others. 

The  pieces  will  be  selected  from  the  larger  works  by 
Chopin,  Ballades,  Impromptus,  Fantasies  and  Polonaises; 
Beethoven,  sonatas;  rhapsodies  by  Liszt;  and  concertos 
by  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Grieg 
and  the  Hungarian  Fantasie,  b}^  Lizt. 

Voice, 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Brooks,  teacher  of  the  voice,  studied  with 
Professor  J.  L»  Frank  at  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  and  with 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Whitney  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston,  Mass.     Terms,  $8.00  for  twelve  lessons. 

First  Year:  Breathing,  tone  placing,  voice  building, 
etc.,  with  appropriate  exercises. 

Second  Year:  Studies:  Panofke,  books  I  and  II; 
Scales  and  arpeggios. 

Third  Year:  Studies:  Conco7LC,  Luetgen;  chromatic 
scales,  swelled  sounds,  small  notes. 

Fozirth  Year:  Studies:  Bordoyni,  Coficone\  passages 
from  operas  and  oratorios  for  the  trill,  phrasing  and  the 
cadenza. 

Songs  and  concerted  vocal  music  will  be  selected  from 
the  best  German,  French,  English  and  American  com- 
posers as  may  be  especially  adapted  to  the  individual 
style  and  ability  of  each  student. 

The  U.  of  O.  Glee  Club. 

This  club  consists  of  1 6  male  voices  picked  from  among 
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the  Students  at  large.  Tryouts  will  be  made  during  the 
first  week  of  the  fall  semester,  and  all  musical  students 
with  voices  are  invited  to  tr}^  for  a  place  in  the  club. 

The  club,  with  Mr.  W.  Gifford  Nash  as  pianist,  and 
Mr.  Irving  M.  Glen  as  baritone  soloist,  gave  seven  con- 
certs during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  Eugene  Oratorio  Society. 

This  society  meets  once  a  week  in  the  Baptist  church 
for  practice  in  choral  singing.  Last  year  Stainer's 
"Daughter  of  Jairus"  was  produced  in  Villard  Hall,  with 
a  chorus  of  fifty  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  ten  instru- 
ments. This  year  the  continued  interest  has  enabled  the 
society  to  produce  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  with  great 
success.  The  soloists  were:  Mrs.  R.  C.  Brooks,  soprano; 
Miss  Katherine  Glen,  contralto;  Mr.  E.  D.  Resler,  tenor; 
Mr.  Irving  M.  Glen,  bass.  The  ofiicers  of  the  society  are 
president,  I.  M.  Glen;  secretary,  J.  R.  Barber;  director, 
W.  Gifford  Nash. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Director,  Charles  A.  Burden. 

Physical  education  is  treated  as  a  very  important  part  of  college 
work.  The  university  g3^mnasium  is  admirably  equipped  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  provided  with  all  the  most  useful  gymnastic  appar- 
atus. Several  pieces  have  been  added  during  the  year,  especially 
instruments  to  be  used"  in  taking  physical  measurements  and 
strength  tests. 

The  main  hall  is  forty  by  eighty-five  feet,  with  a  twenty-five  foot 
ceiling.  On  the  same  floor  is  the  office  of  the  director,  and  a  room 
for  anthropometry;  there  is  also  a  gallery  for  spectators  in  the  west 
end. 

The  annex  contains  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  sponge  and  shower 
baths,  and  boiler  room.  Students  can  have  the  use  of  a  private 
locker  for  a  fee  of  one  dollar  per  year.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  te- 
quired  for  the  key. 

The  department  is  conducted  upon  strictly  scientific  principles. 
Dr.  Seaver's  chart  system  is  used,  showing  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  size,  strength,  symmetry,  and  development  to  the  normal 
man  of  the  same  age. 

Students  may  take  the  physical  examinations  and  have  their 
exercises  prescribed,  or  may  enter  one  of  the  regular  classes. 

The  aims  of  physical  education  are  two-fold:  hygienic  and  edu- 
cative. 
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Hygienic. 

To  aid  function:  Feeling,  will  and  thought,  which  constitute 
the  life  of  the  mind,  cause  physical  waste  of  brain  and  other  nerve- 
tissue.     The  resupply  must  be  drawn  from  bodil}'  resources. 

To  develop  form:  Free  action  of  lungs  and  heart  demands  an 
expanded,  and  mobile  chest.  Beauty  of  form  depends  upon  the 
true  proportion  of  the  different  parts.  The  proper  carriage  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  affects  both  grace  and  health. 

To  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed  parts:  Symmetry  of  form  is 
rare.  The  work  of  the  organs  is  impaired  by  asymmetry,  and  the 
tendency  of  deformity  is  to  increase  for  lack  of  healthful  exercise. 

To  supply  recreation:  Mental  work  causes  congestion  of  nerve 
centers,  prelonged  mental  work  tends  to  make  the  congestion  per- 
manent. The  object  of  recreative  bodily  exercise  is  to  withdraw 
the  blood  to  the  skeletal  muscles  and  give  rest  to  the  nervous 
system. 

Educative. 

To  perfect  nervous  control:  Exercises  of  skill  and  precision  train 
the  nerve  centers  and  muscles  to  act  quickl}^  and  accurately  in  re- 
sponse to  the  command  of  the  will. 

To  produce  mental  and  moral  self-control:  Competitive  indi- 
vidual work  offers  an  incentive  for  personal  development.  General 
athletics  trains  men  better  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  life 
by  giving, them  readiness  of  resource,  quickness  of  thought  and 
action,  courage  in  difficulties,  moderation  in  success  and  vSteadiness 
in  defeat. 

To  develop  muscular  strength:  This  is  not  an  end  but  a  means 
by  which  w^e  may  secure  a  higher  sum  total  of  force  for  other  uses. 

Students  electing  these  courses  through  the  college 
years  will  find  them  an  efficient  aid  to  future  efforts  both 
mental  and  physical.  The  work  of  the  course  is  progress- 
ive, changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  a  student  may  en- 
ter at  any  time  and  find  exercise  suited  to  his  physical 
conditions.  Reasonable  effort  is  made  to  encourage  inter- 
est in  out-door  sports  for  it  is  beleived  that  exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  of  primary^  importance. 

The  Director  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  time, 
when  the  season  is  suitable,  to  directing  out-door  exer- 
cises, such  as  rambling,  tennis,  athletics  of  all  kinds. 

The  students  maintain  an  athletic  club  which  encour- 
ages out-door  athletics,  and  is  permitted,  by  the  faculty  to 
participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  inter-collegiate  sports. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  drills,  a  certain  part  of 
which  consists  of  training  in  athletic  sports,  the  univer- 
sity is  represented  by  a  foot-ball  eleven,  a  base-ball  nine^ 
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a  track  athletic  team,  a  tennis  club,  basket-ball  team,  and 
an  indoor  base-ball  club.  Other  teams  besides  these  are 
formed  to  give  the  university  teams  practice  and  to  give 
athletic  practice  to  as  many  students  as  possible. 

Women  are  admitted  to  separate  classes  in  physical  edu- 
cation under  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

Physical  examinations  are  free  of  charge,  and  the 
Director  will  be  ready  to  examine  students  at  any  con- 
venient time. 

Medals  are  given  by  the  director  for  proficiency  in 
hand-ball,  club-swinging  and  gymnastics. 

DRAWING. 
Alice  E.  Barber. 

Miss  Barber  conducts  drawing  classes  as  a  private 
enterprise,  but  the  university  takes  a  friendl}^  interest  in 
their  success.  Students  who  take  drawing  lessons  under 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  may  earn  one  credit 
yearly  for  two  years.     The  courses  for  these  years  follow' 

First  Ykar:  First  Semestei^: — Outline  drawing  in 
charcoal  and  pencil  from  simple,  still-life  objects  and 
casts. 

Second  Semester: — Cast  drawing  from  the  antique. 
Block  drawing  in  pencil.  Stud}^  of  perspective  from  ob- 
servation. 

Skcond  Ykar:  First  Semester-. — Drawing  from  the 
antique  in  outline  and  simple  shadow.  Shaded  drawing 
from  still-life  in  charcoal.     Study  of  values. 

Seco7id  Semester:  Drawing  from  the  antique.  Still- 
life  in  pen  and  with  a  sepia  wash.     Theory  of  perspective. 

Opportunities  for  outdoor  sketching  will  be  given  to 
students  in  all  classes. 

Expenses* 

Tuition,  in  classes,  $8.00  a  term,  payable  in  advanced. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  for  students  in  biology. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  PRESCRIBED  STUDIES. 

9  Physics,  1,  3,  5,-9  a.  m. 
60  Rhetoric,  i,  2,  3,  5»— 9  a.  m. 

63  History,  i,  3,  5»— "O  a.  m. 

64  Ethics,  1,  3,  5, — 10  a.  m. 

56  Literature,  2,  4,  5, — 11  a.  m. 
44  Economics,  2,  4,  5, — 11  a.  m. 

49  English,  I,  K,  „    ^ 

50  English,  I,  ("  ^-  "'• 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Beginning  with  the  year  1897,  the  Master's  degree  will  be  grant- 
ed to  graduates  of  the  universit}'  and  other  qualified  persons  on  the 
following  conditions: 

They  must  take  in  the  university  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  faculty,  one  major  and  two  minor  courses 
which  will  be  equivalent  to  sixteen  credits.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  they  are  be  examined  in  these  courses  by 
the  professors  who  have  charge  of  them;  and  if  there  are 
only  two  of  these  professors  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity^ is  to  appoint  a  third  examiner. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must  make  applica- 
tion for  it  on  or  before  October  first;  have  a  baccalaurate 
degree  acceptable  to  the  university  of  Oregon;  select  a 
major  and  two  minor  subjects  acceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee on  studies;  earn  eight  credits  in  a  major  subject  and 
eight  in  minors;  write  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  professor 
having  charge  of  the  major  subject,  of  which  a  typewrit- 
ten copy  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  university; 
pass  a  written  examination,  two-thirds  of  the  questions 
being  in  the  major  subject;  reside  at  the  ujiiversity  during 
the  year  of  study]  ^dij  the  regular  incidental  fee  of  ten 
dollars  which  is  to  go  to  the  library  fund. 

A  candidate  having  complied  with  these  conditions  and 
successfully  completed  one  year  of  study  will  receive  the 
degree  master  of  arts  or  master  of  science,  according  to 
his  bachelor's  degree. 

Until  further  announcements  are  made  candidates  for 
the  master's  degree  may  select  their  major  subjects,  8 
credits,  from  any  suitable  work  not  previously  taken  in 
the  university;  but  it  must  all  lie  in  the  same  department 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  that  department. 
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THE  STAFF. 

[fifteenth  year,] 

C.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.  D,,  President. 
Richard  H.  Thornton,  LL^  B.,  Professor  in  Charge* 
Hon   W.  B,  Gilbert,  Ot  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  ot  Ap- 
peals, Lecturer  on  CoriStitutional  Law. 
Mr.  John  W.  Whalley,    Oi'  the    Oregon  Bar,  Lecturer 

on  Pleading. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Bellinger,   U.  S.  District  Judge,  Lecturer 

on  EquiiA'. 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Thornton,  Of  the  Oregon  Bar,  LL.  B. 
of    Georgetown,    Lecturer   on    the    Common    Law, 
the  Law  of  coinracts,  and  the  Law  of  Evidence. 
This  Law  School  is  held  in  the  cit}^  of  Portland.     The 
lectures   are    delivered    at    3:15    and    7:15  p.  m.,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Portland  Business  College.     Lectures  in  the 
junior  3'ear  are  on  Tuesday's,  Thursdays  and  Saturda3^s. 
The  entire   course   consists   of  two   sessions   of  about 
thirty  weeks  each,  from  October  to  May  inclusive.     The 
session  opens  on  Wednesday,  September  28,  1898, 

The  text  books  in  the  junior  year  are  Blackstone, 
Kent,  and  Parsons  on  Contracts.  In  the  senior  year, 
Gould  on  Pleading,  Vol.  i  of  Greenleaf  on  Evidence, 
Pomeroy  on  Equity,  Black  on  Constitutional  Law,  and 
the  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  ''Cox's  Questions"  will 
be  found  useful  in  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  cost 
of  Blackstone  and  the  Question  Book  is  $12.50,  and  they 
can  be  had  from  the  professor  in  charge. 

The  tuition  fee  is  sixty  doUais  (in  gold)  per  session, 
pa^-able  in  equal  installments  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
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January  and  March.  Regular  attendance  is  necessary', 
and  no  deduction  can  be  made  on  account  of  absence. 
The  final  examination  fee  (non-returnable)  is  ten  dollars. 

Applications  for  admission  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Professor  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON,  Attorney  at  Lazi^ , 
College  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 

SCHOOL  OF  HEDICINE. 
FACULTY. 

C.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  President, 

Henry  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical 
Gynaecology, 

S,  E.  JosEPHi,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  faculty;  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

CuRTLS  C.  Strong,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty;  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynaecology  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Holt  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

Otto  S.  Binswanger,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology. 

K.  A.  J.  Mackenzie,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Richard  Nunn,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

J.  F.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics, 

M.  A.  Flinn,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

G.  M.  Wells,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

W.  H.  vSaylor,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Gen- 
ito-Urinary  Organs  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

A.  J.  GiESY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology. 

Wm.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

George  F.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Military  and 
Operative  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

E.  F.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Professor  ot  General  and  Descrip- 
tive Anatomy. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS, 

A.  E.  Mackay,  M.  D.,  Eecturer  on  Microscopy  and  Bac- 
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Andrew  C.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery. 
Geo.  F.  Koehler,  M.  D.,   Lecturer  Adjunct  to  Chair  of 
Anatomy. 

Herbert  \V.  Cardwell,   M.    I).,  Lecturer   on    General 
and  Special  Pathology. 

W.    E.    Maxwell,    M.    1).,    Lecturer   on    Hygiene    and 
Dermatology. 

Geo.  B.  Story,   M.    D.,    Lecturer    x\djunct    to  Chair  of 

Physiology. 
John  M.  Brooke,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology. 
L.  B.  Cox,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
John  M.  Brooke,  M.  I).,  Demonstrator  of  Anatoni}-. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEHENT. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  liavini'- 
recognized  the  desirability  of  advancing  the  standard  of  medical 
education  to  a  higher  level  and  long  since  increased  its  require- 
ments for  graduation  from  two  or  three  courses  of  lectures,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  intention  previously  announced,  in  1895  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  graded  school  occupying  the  advanced  Vank  of 
those  requiring  from  their  students  as  a  condition  of  graduation, 
attendance  upon  four  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a  regular  medical 
college.  The  result  of  this  advance  as  shown  in  our  work  under  the 
four  course  system  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Full  particulars  as  to  proper  credit  to  be  given  for  equivalents 
for  the  first  year  course,  entrance  examinations,  etc.,  may  be  found 
under  the  head  of  ''Requirements  for  Admission."  Information 
as  to  credit  for  previous  courses  of  lectures  taken  in  other  approved 
medical  colleges,  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Requirements 
for  Graduation." 

The  opening  lecture   of  the  twelfth   annual   session    will  be  de- 
livered at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,    October   5,    1898.     Students  are  re- 
quested to  be  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
so  that  they  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of  knowledge  to  be  derived 
from  the  opening  lectures. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  may  be  arranged  with  the  Dean 
at  an^'time. 

Special  examinations  in  Latin  and  Physics  for  conditioned  ma- 
triculates will  be  held  during  the  first  week  of  the  session;  during 
the  same  period  the  fall  examinations  will  be  held  for  advance- 
ment to  second,  third  or  fourth  year  standing  for  those  who  failed 
to  attain  the  requisite  number  of  credits  in  the  spring  examina- 
tions. This  privilege  does  not  apply  to  students  who  mav  have 
failed  in  their  finals  for  the  degrees.  For  such  there  is  each  vear 
but  one  examination,  which  occurs  in  March. 
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Location. 


The  new  college  building,  located  corner  Twenty- third 
and  Lovejoy  streets,  opposite  Good  Samaritan  hospital, 
was  completed  and  occupied  during  the  session  of  1892- 
93.  It  is  a  model  of  convenience,  being  furnished  with 
all  the  aids  to  medical  education  which  modern  advance- 
ment requires.  Laboratories  for  chemical,  bacteriological 
and  other  work  are  provided,  and  arrangements  made  for 
soecial  attention  to  these  important  practical  departments. 
The  dissecting  room  is  most  conveniently  arranged,  is 
light  and  airy  and  is  furnished  with  artificial  stone  tables 
of  special  design  and  electrical  fixtures  for  artificial  illu- 
mination. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity,  and  provision  made  for  excellent  ventila- 
tion. The  Twenty- third  street  electric  cars  pass  the  loca- 
tion every  few  minutes.  To  reach  the  college  by  this 
line  take  the  Washington  street  car  designated  Twenty- 
third  street.  St.  Vincent's  new  hospital,  erected  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  college,  is  now  completed  and 
occupied,  so  that,  with  the  Good  Samaritan  hospital  across 
the  street  the  arrangement  of  college  and  hospitals  for 
clinical  work  is  a  most  convenient  one. 

Dispensary  and  College  Clinics. 

The  dispensary,  located  at  Good  Samaritan  hospital, 
and  at  the  college  building,  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  diseases  usually  met  with  in  office  practice. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  best  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  various  maladies,  medicinal  and  surgical,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  at  these  clinics. 

Hospital  Clinics. 

Instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery,  to  be  efficient, 
must  combine  didactic  and  clinical  teaching,  and  no  op- 
portunities for  the  last  named  class  of  studies  are  in  any 
sense  equal  to  those  offered  by  the  wards  of  a  general 
hospital. 

Our  connection,  through  members  of  the  faculty,  with 
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St.  Vincent's,  Good  Samaritan  and  Multnomah  county 
hospitals,  is  such  as  to  afford  the  most  enlarged  advan- 
tages for  clinical  instruction  in  the  wards  of  those  institu- 
tions, members  of  the  medical  staff  of  each  being  also 
members  of  the  college  faculty. 

Hospital  clinics  are  held  on  four  da}' s  of  each  week  dur- 
ing the  session.  Opportunities  are  given  students  to 
make  diagnoses  of  diseases  and  prescribe  treatment  there- 
for; and  operations  of  endless  variety  are  performed  (in 
presence  of  the  class),  according  to  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  modern  surgery. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  instructing  the  stu- 
dent in  methods  of  examination  for  purpose  of  diagonsis 
of  both  medical  and  surgical  cases  and  the  use  of  appro- 
priate instruments  used  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to 
clinics  formerly  given,  a  ''Clinic  Conference"  in  both 
Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been  established  which  has 
proved  ver>^  beneficial  to  the  student. 

As  has  been  done  during  past  sessions,  each  senior  stu- 
dent will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  and  conduct, 
under  proper  supervision,  cases  of  midwifery.  This  af- 
fords undergraduates  a  practical  knowledge  of  midwifery, 
which  must  prove  of  great  value  in  their  future  profes- 
sional work. 

In  addition  to  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  instruction 
wdll  be  given  by  practical  work  in  the  dissecting  rooms 
and  laboratories,  and  by  repeated  oral  examinations. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  the  ''quiz"  or  recita- 
tion feature  of  the  didactic  lectures  and  there  has  been 
introduced  a  system  of  marking  for  recitations  throughout 
the  session  which  will  count  in  averaging  the  percentage 
on  final  examinations. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year.  Anatomy,  with  dissection;  Normal  His- 
tology, General  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy, Physiology. 

Examinations  at  the  end  of  year  in  Osteology  and  Syn- 
desmology.  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Elementary  Materia 
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Medica,    Physiology  (Prox.   Principles   and    the    Blood), 
Histology. 

Second  Year.  Anatomy,  with  dissections,  finished; 
Physiology,  finished;  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work, 
finished;  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  finished; 
Microscopy,  Hygiene,  Obstetrics  (Pelvic  Anatomy,  Em- 
bryology^ and  Normal  Labor);  Physical  Diagnosis ;  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Examinations  at  end  of  year:  Anatomy,  final;  Physi- 
ology, final;  Chemistry,  final;  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, final;  Hygiene;  Pelvic  Anatomy,  Embryology 
and  Normal  Labor. 

Third  Year.  Theor^^  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Gen- 
eral Therapeutics;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surger\'  and 
Bandaging,  Pathology  with  Laborator}^  work.  Paediatrics, 
Dermatology,  Gynaecology,  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Phy- 
sical Diagnosis,  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  Obstetrics, 
Clinics,  all;  Microscopy  and  Bacteriology^  with  Laboratory 
work. 

Examinations  in  Principles  of  Medicine,  Principles  of 
Surgery,  Pathology,  final;  Gynaecology,  Physical  Diag- 
nosis, Obstetrics,  final;  Dermatology,  Diseases  of  Genito- 
Urinary  Organs;  Ophthalmogy  and  Otology. 

Fourth  Year.  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery; 
Military'  and  Operative  Surgery^;  Clinics,  all;  Gynaecology, 
except  elementary;  Genito-Urinary  diseases;  Opthalmology 
and  Otology;  Rhinolog}^  and  Laryngology;  Microscopy 
and  Bacteriolog}^  v/ith  Laboratory  work;  Paediatrics;  In- 
sanity and  Diseases  of  Nervous  S3'stem. 

Examinations.     Final  in  above. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADHISSION. 

Students  desiring  to  matriculate  are  required  to  under- 
go examinations  for  admission,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions, viz: 

I.  Applicants  who  present  certificates  of  having  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  or  of  Science  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
or  some  other  recognized  university  or  college. 
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2.  Applicants  who  present  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Oregon,  or  of  some 
other  recognized  university  or  college. 

3.  Applicants  who  present  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
graduation  from  recognized  high  schools  or  academies. 

4.  Applicants  who  present  a  teacher's  certificate, 
granted  by  a  recognized  city,  county  or  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers. 

5.  Applicants  w^ho  present  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  state  normal  school. 

6.  Applicants  w^ho  have  attended  in  the  University  of 
Oregon,  or  other  recognized  universtity  or  college,  the 
required  course  to  entitle  them  to  enter  as  second  year 
students  in  the  curriculum  of  this  school. 

Applicants  who  do  not  comply  with  any  of  the  above, 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Eng- 
lish branches,  including  composition,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  algebra.  A  knowledge  of  physics  and  of 
elementary  Latin  will  also  be  required.  Avery's  Natural 
Philosophy,  Peck's  Ganot  or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics, 
and  Robinson's  Latin  Grammar  of  Pharmacy  and  Medi- 
cine will  serve  to  show  the  amount  required  in  the  latter 
subjects.  Students  desiring  to  enter,  and  who  are  not 
prepared  in  physics  or  Latin  as  above,  may  be  allowed  to 
matriculate  upon  condition  that  they  present  themselves 
and  pass  the  examinations  therein  at  the  end  of  their  first 
year.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  private  tu- 
ition in  these  branches  when  desired.  Graduates  of  other 
regular  medical  colleges  in  good  standing,  where  an  en- 
trance examination,  equivalent  to  our  own,  is  required, 
will  be  admitted  as  students  of  the  fourth  course  in  this 
institution  wdthout  any  examination. 

Equivalents  for  First  Year. 

In  case  the  student  does  not  spend  his  first  year  of  the  four  years 
curriculum  in  a  medical  college,  the  first  year  may  be  spent  in  any 
one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  In  the  University  of  Oregon  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  phys- 
ics,  histology,   osteology,  syndesmology  and  physiology. 

2.  In  a  recognized  university  or  college  where  the  above  named 
subjects  form  part  of  the  curriculum.  A  certificate  from  such  a  uni- 
versity or  college  that  the  applicant  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
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ination  in  these  branches,  will  exempt  him  from  further  examina- 
tion in  them  for  entrance  as  a  second  year  student. 

3.  Graduates  of  recognized  dental  aud  pharmacy  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  second  year  without  examination,  except  the  matricu- 
lation examination,  provided  they  have  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments for  first  year.  Otherwise  they  will  have  to  "make  up"  the 
branches  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

4.  Students  holding  tickets  from  other  recognized  medical  col- 
leges will  receive  proper  credit  for  attendance  and  examinations 
and  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  accordingly.  The  pre- 
liminary examination  ot  the  college  which  issued  the  tickets  must 
be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  college,  othei  wise  the  matricu- 
laticn  examination  lacking  must  be  taken. 

5.  Graduates  of  other  regular  medical  colleges  in  good  standing 
will  be  admitted  as  students  ot  lourth  year. 

By  "recognized"  is  meant  recognized  by  this  faculty. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  a  student  be  credited  with  attend- 
ance upcn  two  courses  of  lectures,  unless  such  courses  have  been  in 
in  different  calendar  years. 

Diplomas  irom  Homoeopathic,  Eclectic  and  other  irregular 
schools  of  medicine  will  not  be  recognized. 

Before  admission,  every  student  is  required  to  obtain  the  Dean's 
receipt  ior  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee.  It  will  therefore 
]  e  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  present  hinuself  at  the  ofiice  of  the 
Dean,  register  his  name  as  a  vStudent  in  the  medical  department, 
and  pay  his  lee.  New  students  will  be  assigned  seats  in  the  order 
of  date  of  matriculation. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  twenty^-one  years  of 
age.  He  must  have  studied  medicine  under  a  regular 
practitioner  four  years,  including  attendance  upon  lectures, 
and  attended  in  a  regular  medical  college  authorized  to 
confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  four  full  courses  of  lectures 
(no  two  of  which  shall  have  been  delivered  within  twelve 
months),  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in  this  college; 
and  must  exhibit  his  tickets  or  other  adequate  evidence  of 
attendance  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  He  must  present 
to  the  Dean  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  dissected  the 
entire  cadaver.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  two 
courses  of  Dissections  and  Clinical  Instruction.  He  must 
present  to  the  Dean  satisfactory  evidence  of  time  of  study 
and  moral  character.  He  must  have  passed  successfuU}^ 
the  examinations,  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  and  have 
paid  all  fees  due  the  college. 
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The  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate 
who  absents  himself  from  the  public  commencement  exer- 
cises without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

The  diploma  given  to  graduates  is  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  State  of  Oregon,  duly  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretar>^  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  well  as  by  the 
medical  faculty. 

Women  will  be  admitted  to  matriculation,  instruction 
and  graduation  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

College  Expenses. 

AI.I.  FEES  ARE  PAYABI.E  IN  ADVANCE. 

To  those  who  enter  at  beginning  of  first  year: 
First  year:     Matriculation, 

Fee  for  course, 

One-quarter  examination  fee, 
Second  year:     Fee  for  course, 

$3.00  deposit  for  laboratory  breakage.     (Returnable) 

One-quarter  examination  fee, 
Third  year:     Fee  for  course, 

One-quarter  examination  fee, 
To  those  entering  beginning  of  second   year  (not  having 
taken  a  course  in  this  college): 
Second  year:     Matriculation, 

Fee  for  course, 

$3.00  deposit  for  laboratory  breakage.     (Returnable). 

One-third  examination  fee, 
Third  year:     Fee  for  course. 

One-third  examination  fee, 
Fourth  year:     Fee  for  course. 

One-third  examination  fee, 
To  those  who  enter  beginning  of  third  year  (not  having 
taken  a  course  in  this  college): 
Third  year:     Matriculation, 

Fee  for  course, 

One-half  examination  fee, 
Fourth  year:     Fee  for  course. 

One-half  examination  fee. 
To  those  who  enter  beginning  of  fourth  year  [not  having 
taken  a  course  in  this  college]: 
Fourth  year:     Matriculation, 

Fee  for  course, 

Bxamination  fee. 

Boarding. 

Good  board  with  rooms  and  all  the  usual  accommoda- 
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tions,  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college    at 
rates  varying  from  $4  to  $6  per  week. 

Directions  to  Students. 

Students  will  matriculate  at  the   office   of  the    Dean, 
Prof.  S.  E.  Josephi,   Dekum  building.   Third  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  Portland.  Oregon. 
For  further  particulars  address 

Professor  S.  E.  JOSEPHI,  M.  D., 
Room  610,  The  Dekum,  Third  and  Washington  Sts., 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Text  Books. 

The  following  list  of  books  is  given  as  a  guide  to  the 
student  (latest  editions  preferred).  Titles  in  Italics  are 
for  reference  only: 

Anatomy:     Gray,  Quain^  Morris. 

Physiology:    Waller,  Kirk,    Veo,  Foster,  Flirit,  Dalton. 

Chemistry:  Withaus,  Fowne,  Purdy Practical  Urmaly- 
sis,  Bartley,  Semple's  ''Aids  to  Chemistry.'' 

Materia  Medica:  Potter, Shoemaker, A^<:7/.  Disp.,  U,S. 
Disp.,  Ringer,  Bartholow,  Butler. 

Surgery:     Bryant,  Ashurst,  Moulin,  Gross,   Wyeth. 

Theory  and  Practice:  Osier,  Roberts,  Loomis,  Pepper, 
Reynolds. 

Diagnosis:     Loomis,  Fen  wick.  Gee. 

Obstetrics:  Lusk,  Grandin  &  Jarviaji,  Davis,  Leisch- 
nian. 

Diseases  of  Children :  Starr's  Amer.  Sys.,  Diseases  of 
Children,  Keating,  Smith,  Roche,  Holt. 

Gynaecology:  Garrigues,  B^^ford,  Hart  &  Barbour, 
Thomas  &  Munde. 

Opthalmology,  Otology:  Juer,  Roose,  Noyes,  Buck, 
Fucks. 

Pathology  and  Histology:  Gibbes,  Delafield  and 
Prudden. 

Laryngology :     Seller . 

Dermatology:     Crocker,  Morroiv. 

Toxicology:     Taylor. 

Orthopaedic  Surgery:     Sayre. 
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Nervous  Diseases:     M.  Allen  Starr,  Goivers. 
Insanity:     Kirchkoff,  Bnckriill  and  Tuke,  Bla^idford. 
Genito-Urinar>'  Diseases:      White  &  Marten,    Taylor, 
Of  is,  Keys. 

Medical  Jurisprudence:     Taylor,    Tidy, 
Hygiene:     Coplin  &  Bevan,  Rohe, 
Bacteriology:     Fraenkel,  Sternberg. 

Hospital  Appointments. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  by  which  the  college 
has  in  its  gift  two  appointments  each  year  of  house  sur- 
geons to  the  Good  Samaritan  hospital.  The  appointment 
is  for  one  year,  during  which  time  board  and  lodging  will 
be  furnished  free  at  the  hospital.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  to  the  graduate  to  acquire  in  the 
wards  of  a  well  equipped  hospital,  without  any  expense,  a 
practical  knowledge  by  clinical  experience  and  actual 
practice.  The  house  surgeons  of  St.  Vincent's  hospital 
are  also  supplied  from  the  alumni  of  this  college. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

[The  figures  after  the  names  show  the  number  of  credits  to  be 
earned,  counting  from  the  fall  of  1897.  The  letters  show  the  de- 
gree or  diploma  sought]. 

Abbett,  Earl  Richard,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  112. 
Ackerman,  Lillian  Inez,  Portland,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Adams,  Agnes  H.,  Springfield,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Adams,  Ralph,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  107. 
Alden,  Harriette  M.,  vSt.  Paul,  Spec,  37. 
Alden,  Ruth,  St.  Paul,  Spec,  45. 
Alderman,  Lewis  R.,  Dayton,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Allaway,  Dasie  E.,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  49. 
Angell,  Homer  Daniel,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  54. 
Ankeney,  Dee,  Jacksonville,  Spec,  107. 
Ankeney,  Dollie  A.,  Jacksonville,  A.  B.,  114. 
Ankeney,  Frank  E.,  Jacksonville,  112. 
Ankeney,  Nanna  May,  Jacksenville,  123. 
Applegate,  M.  Lindsey,  Klamath  Falls,  A.  B.,  39. 
Armitage,  Stella  Viola,  Springfield,  98. 
Auten,  Mertie,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  100. 
Baird,  Oscar,  E.,  Portland,  A.  B.,  56. 
Baker,  James  Carlyle,  Lebanon,  94. 
Baldwin,  Augusta  J.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  109. 
Barber^  John  Raymond,  Portland,  A.  B.,  33. 
Barbour,  Mable  Clare,  Happy  Camp,  Cal.,  A.  B.,  90. 
Barbour,  Rosa,  Happy  Camp,  Cal.,  A.  B.,  78. 
Barry,  Michael,  W.  J.,  Lakeview,  68. 
Barnes,  Elston  L,  Lostine,  115. 
Baum,  Sadie,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Senior. 
Beattie,  W.  Gilbert,  Oregon  City,  A.  B.,  82. 
Beaudreau,  Edwin,  EHensburg,  Wash.,  Elective,  98. 
Benedict,  Glenn,  Eugene,  C.  E.,  50. 
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Bilyeu,  Coke,  Eugene,  Spec,  123. 

Blythe,  Edward  Nation,  Hood  River,  113. 

Boardman,  Vincent  E.,  Mitchell,  B.  S.,  102. 

Bonney,  Emma,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  85. 

Bonney,  Georgie  L.,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  85. 

Boone,  Eugene  Riley,  A.  B.,  37. 

Booth,  Joel  Clarence,  Newton,  Iowa,  B.  S.,  Senior. 

Bradley,  Lawson  G.,  Medford,  A.  B.,  37. 

Bradley,  Marie,  Medford,  B.  L.,  117. 

Bridgeford,  Wayne,  Albany,  A.  B.,  32. 

Brooks,  Mary  Anna,  Summerville,  Spec. 

Brooks,  Stella,  Summerville,  A.  B.,  95. 

Brown,  Ralph  A.,  The  Dalles,  B.  S.,  41. 

Bryson,  Roscoe  S.,  Corvallis,  A.  B.,  39. 

Burr,  Annetta,  Kugene,  A.  B.,  loi. 

Calef,  Ida  A.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  92. 

Calef,  Ora  F.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  115. 

Campbell,  Geo.  R.,  The  Dalles,  C.  E.,  86. 

Carleton,  Edmond  F.,  Lebanon,  A.  B.,  98. 

Carleton,  Jessie  Louise,  Lebanon,  A.  B.,  104. 

Carrico,  James  Huston,  Oregon  City,  A.  B.,  33. 

Carroll,  Walter  F.,  Union,  B.  S.,  99. 

Casteel,  Calvin,  Cottage  Grove,  109. 

Cherry,  Harry  D.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  102. 

Cleveland,  Alfred  A.,  Astoria,  A.  B.,  Senior. 

Collins,  David,  Independence,  B.  S.,  116. 

Cooper,  Pearl,  Independence,  B.  S.,  36. 

Copple,  Robert  A.,  Hood  River,  Spec,  120. 

Cornwall,  Ada  Maud,  Gardiner,  A.  B.,  52. 

Craig,  Ina,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  iii. 

Craig,  Lulu  Maud,  Eugene,  Spec,  112. 

Crawford,  Elvin  J.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  79. 

Dale,  Dorethea  P.,  Eugene,  Spec 

Dautoff,  Jacob  D.,  Portland,  E-  K.,  102. 

Davis,  Howard,  Portland,  A.  B.,  Senior. 

Day,  Mahlon  Harlow,  Creswell,  A.  B.,  Senior. 

Densmore,  Harvey  B.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  109. 

Dillard,  Daisy  D.,  Eugene,  116. 

Dillard,  Walter  Boone,  Goshen,  65. 

Dolph,  Joseph  Norton,  Portland,  B.  S.,  51. 
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Driskill,  Sadie,  Junction  City,  117. 
Driver,  Grace,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  92. 
Drake,  Bryant  S.,  Eugene,  Spec. 
Eastland,  Rosetta,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Eaton,  Allen  H.,  Cove,  A.  B.,  96. 
Elkins,  Alfred  Willard,  Independence,  Spec. 
Ellison,  Edward  J.,  Roseburg,  B.  S.,  115. 
Estes,  Meda  Viola,  Baker  City,  B.  S.,  81. 
Evenson,  Clara  Viola,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  104. 
Ficklin,  Mary,  Union,  B.  S.,8o. 
Fisher,  Ralph  Stevens,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  85. 
Fogle,  Clyde  Van,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Ford,  Burgess  F.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  109. 
Ford,  Olin  Fisk,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  109. 
Fountain,  Claud  R.,  Klamath  Falls,  78. 
Frazer,  Arthur,  Eugene,  120. 
Friendly,  Theresa,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Senior. 
Gale,  Lenore  E.,  Eugene,  Spec,  96. 
Galloway,  Chas.  V.,  Oregon  City,  A.  B.,  26. 
Gamber,  J.  Arthur,  Lacomb,  B.  S.,  103. 
Gardner,  Arthur  Eugene,  Drain,  Spec,  89. 
Garrigues,  Percie  Melson,  Heppner,  130. 
Gilbert,  Geo.  W.,  Baker  City,  B.  S.,  34. 
Gilleland,  Arthur  Iv.,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  49. 
Glen,  William  K.,  Dayton,  A.  B.,  68. 
Goodall,  Geo.  Oliver,  La  Grande,  117. 
Gorrell,  Oscar,  Jacksonville,  B.  S.,  89. 
Gray,  Clyde  Egbert,  Ashland,  A.  B.,  85. 
Griffin,  Lizzie  May,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  37. 
Grimes,  Anna  M.,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  32. 
Grimes,  William,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  Senior. 
Grimes,  Zolo  E.,  Harrisburg,  B.  S.,  37. 
Gross,  John  B.,  Waterloo,  B.  S.,  114. 
Hager,  J.  Osman,  Heppner,  B.  S.,  89. 
Hammond,  Bessie,  Medford,  B.  S.,  53. 
Handsaker,  John  J.,  Pleasant  Hill,  A.  B.,  107. 
Hanna,  Calvin,  B.,  Eugene,  B,  S.,  76. 
Harris,  Madison  Curtis,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Senior. 
Hawthorne,  Minnie,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  no. 
Hawthorne,  Wistar,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  93. 
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Hemenway,  Ansel  F.,  Springfield,  B.  S.,  87. 

Hemenway,  May,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  89. 

Hemenway,  Oscar  B.  D.,  Springfield,  B.  S.,  46. 

Henderson,  J.  H.  D.,  Eugene,  113. 

Hendricks,  Elma,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  iii. 

Hendricks,  Ruby  V.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  iii. 

Hiatt,  Arthur  Charles,  Baker  City,  C.  E.,  69. 

Holbrook,  Philo,  Portland,  B.  S.,  Senior. 

Hill,  Julia  Ava,  The  Dalles,  B.  S.,  Senior. 

Holmes,  Amy,  Astoria,  68. 

Holt,  Victor  S.,  Talent,  A.  B.,  63. 

Hooker,  L.  St.  Elmo,  Salem,  B.  S.,  95. 

Hopkins,  Howard,  Eugene,  Spec,  89. 

Hovey,  Blaine,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  34. 

Hudson,  Florence  A.,  Tangent,  109. 

Hughes,  William  George  Vernon,  Heppner,  115. 

Hunt,  Ralph  Boyd,  Bandon,  C.  E.,  90. 

Humbert,  G.  S.  Orth,  Logansport,  Ind.,  Spec. 

Hurley,  R.  H.,  Portland,  Lit. 

Inwall,  Henry  A.,  Irving,  A.  B.,  98. 
James,  Geo.,  E.,  Monkland,  B.  S.,  57. 
Jennings,  Bessie  M.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  114. 
Johnson,  PySther  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  87. 
Johnson,  Faith,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  iii. 
Johnson,  William  H.,  Jacksonville,  B,  S.,  88. 
Johnson,  Lydia  J.,  Salem,  B.  S.,  100. 
Keyt,  William  A.,  Perrydale,  Spec. 
Kerns,  Maud  I.,  Eugene,  Spec,  37. 
Kimbrell,  Geary,  Pendleton,  B.  S.,  98. 
Kinsey,  Ethel  C,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  84. 
Kinsey,  Mae,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  112. 
Knapp,  Ralph  L.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  51. 
Knox,  Roy  R.,  Cottage  Grove,  106. 
Kuney,  Carl,  Wasco,  B.  S.,  95. 
Kuykendall,  D.  V.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Kuykendall,  Sibyl  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  112. 
Lauer,  Henrietta,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Senior. 
LeMasters,  C.  G.,  Amity,  Spec,  130. 
Ivister,  Mildred  Sybil,  Independence. 
lyOgan,  Everett,  Oakdale,  Cal.,  A.  B.,  57. 
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Loveridge,  Ruth,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  90. 

Luckey,  Pearl  E.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  112. 

Mann,  Balm,  Zena,  A.  B.,  Senior. 

Marsh,  Mary  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  28. 

McAlister,  Ella  E.,  Eugene>  A.  B.,  95. 

McAlister,  Mary,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  35. 

McKarter,  Katherine  S.,  Meacham,  A.  B.,  95. 

Mc Arthur,  Clifton  N.,  Portland,  B.  S.,  74. 

McClaine,  Minnie^  Silverton,  B.  S.,  117. 

McClanahan,  Edward  E.,  Eugene,  Spec,  113. 

McClung,  Margaret,  Eugene,  Graduate  Student. 

McCornack,  Condon  C,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  77. 

McElroy,  John  Coleridge,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  112. 

Miller,  Annie  Laura,  Grants  Pass,  Graduate  Student; 

Miller,  Kenneth  C,  Grants  Pass,  B.  S.,  no. 

Miller,  Mabel  D.,  Eugene,  Spec,  no.  - 

Miller,  Winnifred  K.,  Grants  Pass,  100. 

Moore,  Chas.  F.,  Illinois,  A.  B.,  90. 

Moore,  Lenore,  Bridal  Veil,  B.  S.,  112, 

Murch,  Herl^ert  S.,  Coburg,  A.  B.,  Senior. 

Murray,  Grace,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  32, 

Nash,  John  R.,  Halsey,  E.  E.,  78. 

Newsome,  John  D.,  Prineville,  A.  B.,  Senior. 

Osburn,  F,  Wayne,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  ri2. 

Ostrander,  G.  H.,  Union,  B.  S.,  77. 

Overton,  O.  P.,  Eugene,  A.  B,,  Senior. 

Parrott,  Rosa  B.,  Roseburg,  Elective. 

Paterson,  Elmer  M.,  Portland,  Spec. 

Pattee,  Cora  E.,  Portland,  A.  B.,  Senior. 

Patterson,  Plarriette,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  no. 

Pengra,  Clara  B.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  40- 

Peters,  John  George,  Portland,  119. 

Platts,  John  B.,  Eugene,  106. 

Poill,  Lulu,  Springfield,  Spec,  26, 

Powell,  Lulu  Anna,  Brownsville,  113. 

Randle,  Henry  Carlyle,  Ivebanon,  90. 

Read,  Lawrence  A,,  Sellwood,  B.  S.,  38. 

Reichman,  Otto,  Fort  Jones,  Cal.,  B.  S.,  102. 

Renshaw,  Lulu  M,,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  32. 

Richards,  B.  B.,  McCoy,  A.  B,,  Senior. 
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Ridings,  Ellis  R.,  Marquam,  Spec. 
Robley,  Roy  R.,  Ashland,  C.  E.,  64. 
Ross,  William  Harrison,  Lebanon,  60. 
Sanders,  Carleton  Earl,  The  Dalles,  A.  B.,  85. 
Scarborough,  Martin  M.,  Creswell,  A.  B.,  109. 
Schwarzschild,  Julius,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  74. 
Schwarzschild,  Morris,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  78. 
Scott,  Leslie,  Portland,  A.  B.,  39. 
vSears,  Alfred  F.,  Portland,  A.  B.,  51. 
Sears,  Sadie,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  99. 
Sears,  Vestella  B.,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  99. 
Senders,  Harry  A.,  Junction,  B.  S.,  78. 
Sheridan,  Oliver  P.,  Walker,  A.  B.,  99. 
Slater,  Bertha  E.,  La  Grande,  Spec,,  33. 
Smith,  Alice  M.,  Monmouth,  Spec. 
Spencer,  Bernard  E.,  Ashland,  B.  S.,  64. 
Stalker,  W.  Hyde,  Carson,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Stanton,  Cole  Edwin,  Roseburg,  77. 
Stevenson,  Ruth,  Eugene,  106. 
Straub,  Mary  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  56. 
Stewart,  Loretta  Jane,  Albany,  Spec. 
Stockton,  Fred,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  loi. 
Stockton,  Holt,  Ballston,  B.  S.,  104. 
Stubling,  Arthur  C,  The  Dalles,  85. 
Swift,  Alice,  Pleasant  Hill,  Spec,  47. 
Swift,  Arthur  V.,  Baker  City,  A.  B.,  51. 
Taylor,  Blanche  M.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Senior, 
Templeton,  Chas.,  HaLsey,  Spec.,  28* 
Thompson,  Ermine  L.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  105. 
Thompson,  Mary  J.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  36. 
Travis,  Carl  T.,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  108. 
Travis,  Ella,  F.  Eugene,  B.  S.,  109. 
Thurston,  Sybil,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  Senior. 
VanDyke,  Edward  S.,  Grants  Pass,  A.  B.,  72. 
VanWinkle,  J.  Olin,  Halsey,  A.  B.,  95. 
Wagner,  Chas.  E.,  Ashland,  E.  E.,  66. 
Waltz,  Arthur  B.,  Baker  City,  A.  B.,  63. 
Walton,  E.  Pauline,  Eugene,  B.  S.,  112. 
Ware,  Joel  B.,  Eugene,  B.S.,  118. 
Watkins,  Eleanor,.  Eugene,  A.  B.,  113, 
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Watkins,  Florence  D.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Watts,  Charles,  Eugene,  Spec. 
Watts,  M.  L.,  Athena,  A.  B.,  45. 
Wheeler,  Flora  J.,  Fugene,  B.  S.,  112. 
Wheeler,  Mable  F.,  Eugene,  119. 
Whipple,  Bert  J.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  B.  S.,  107. 
Whipple,  Cyrus,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  B.  S.,  35. 
Wliite,  Frank  P.,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
W^iite,  Will  J.,  Cottage  Grove,  A.  B.,  62. 
Whittlesey,  Walter  L.,  Hillsdale,  A.  B.,  69. 
Wilson,  Kate  E.,  Springfield,  Spec,  23. 
Wilson,  Fred  Gordon,  Cove,  M.  E.,  118. 
Wilson,  Winfied  J.,  Pleasant  Hill,  20. 
Wimberly,  Elmer,  Roseburg,  115. 
Wold,  Grace,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  73. 
Wold,  Irving,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  69. 
Wylie,  Cora  E.,  Eugene,  A.  B.,  72. 
Young,  Sigfiried  A.,  Astoria,  A.  B.,  54. 
Young,  William  S.,  California,  A.  B.,  Senior. 
Ziegler,  Frederick  J.,  Portland,  B.  S.,  109. 

Whole  number  249. 


The  Class  of  '98. 

Adams,  Agnes,  Springfield,  Kuykendall,  D.  V.,  Eugene, 

Ackerman,  Lillian,  Portland,  Lauer,  Henrietta,  Eugene, 

Alderman,  Lewis  R.,  Dayton,  Mann,  Balm,  Zena, 

Baum,  Sadie,  Eugene,  Murch,  Herbert,  Coburg, 

Cleveland,  A.  A.,  Astoria,  Newsome,  John  D.,  Prineville, 

Davis,  Howard,  Portland,  Pattee,  Cora,  Portland, 

Day,  Mahlon  Harlow,  Creswell,  Overton,  O.  Perry,  Halsey, 

Eastland,  Rosetta,  Eugene,  Rickards,  B.  B.,  McCoy, 

Fogle,  Cl5^de  Van  Neis,  Eugene,  Stalker,  W.  Hyde,  Carson, 

Friendly,  Theresa,  Eugene,  Taylor,  Blanche,  Eugene, 

Grimes,  William,  Harrisburg,  Thurston,  Sybil,  Eugene, 

Harris,  Madison  Curtis,  Eugene,  Watkins,  Florence  D.,  Eugene, 

Holbrook,  Philo,  Portland,  White,  Frank  P.,  Cottage  Grove, 

Hill,  Julia  A.,  The  Dalles,  Young,  William  S.,- California. 
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The  Class  of  '99. 

Alden,  Harriette  M.,  St.  Paul,       Kerns,  Maud  I.,  Eugene, 
Applegate,  M*  L.,  Klamath  Falls,  Marsh,  Mary  E.,  Eugene, 


Barber,  John  R.,  Portland, 
Boone,  Eugene  D.,  Riley, 
Bradley,  Lawson  G.,  Medford, 
Bridgeford,  Wayne,  Albany, 
Brown,  Ralph  A.,  The  Dalles, 
Br3^son,  Roscoe  S.,  Corvallis, 


McAlister,  Mary,  Eugene, 
Murray,  Grace,  Eugene, 
Pengra,  Clara  B.,  Eugene, 
Poill,  Lulu,  Springfield, 
Read,  Lawerence  A.,  Sell  wood, 
Renshaw,  LuluM.,  Eugene, 


Carrico,  James  H.,  Oregon  City,   Scott,  Leslie,  Portland, 
Cooper,  Pearl,  Independence,        Slater,  Bertha  E.,  La  Grande^ 
Galloway , Chas.  V.,  Oregon  City,  Templeton,  Charles,  Halsey, 


Gilbert,  Geo.  W.,  Baker  City, 
Griffin,  Lizzie  May,  Eugene, 
Grimes,  Anna  M.,  Harrisburg, 
Grimes,  Zolo  E.,  Harrisburg, 
Hovey,  Blaine,  Eugene. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


Class  of  1898. 

George  Black, 
John  Brooke, 

E.  H.  Cahalin, 
G.  \V.  Caldwell, 
O.  D.  Cochran, 
J.  D.  Coffey, 

J.  D.  Duback, 
G.  P.  Goggin, 
L.  A.  Harlow, 
A.  H.  McGowan, 
C.  E.  Maybee, 
J.  O'Connor, 
H.  G.  Rice, 

F.  J.  Richardson, 
W.  B.  Singer, 
W.  W.  vSproul, 
L.  Steinhart, 

C.  U.  Wilson, 
L.  Working. 

Whole  number,  39, 


Thompson,  Mary  J.,  Eugene, 
Whipple,  Cyrus,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Wilson  Kate  ,  E.,  Springfield, 
Wilson,  Winfield  J., Pleasant  Hill 


1899- 


Class  of 

W.  E.  Borden, 

H.  C.  Bryson, 

C.  P.  Haight, 

F.  C.  Hoecker, 

S.  W.  Holmes, 

Roy  Hurley, 

R.  B.  Jones, 

H.  H.  Kumamato, 

A.  McF'arlane, 

F.  L.  Morgan, 

W.  L.  Morgan, 

O.  A.  Neal, 

J.  S.  Parker, 

W.  E.  Parker, 

Marie  Pfunder, 

CM.  Robinson, 

W.  G.  Shellenbarger, 

L.  F.  Steel, 

R.  Trimble, 

R.  Wright. 
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J.  O.  C.  Wiley, 
S.  S.  Thayer, 
W.  Burke  Wiley, 
A.  B.  Sedgwick, 
Ethel  Gray, 
H.  W.  Hegele, 
Kittie  I\  Gray, 


J.  R.  Wetherbee, 
Jeu  Hawk, 
L.  L.  Conrardi, 
Ray  W.  Logan, 
Louis  Shave, 
F.  D.  Reams, 
Grace  V.  Davis, 
Fred  R.  Hedges, 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Class  of  '99. 

J.  B.  Roth, 
Eugenia  G.  Little, 
G.  E.  French, 
Edna  Timms, 
C.  T.  Bell, 
C.  R.  McKinley, 

E.  D.  Pierce. 

Class  of  '00. 

J.  F.  Wood, 

F.  Settgast, 
L.  McVicker, 
H.  H.  Hartley, 
L.  B.  Harvey, 
A.  W,  Chance, 
R.  F.  Ashby, 
A.  Stark. 


J.  D.  Scanlan, 

Mary  Miller, 

N.  Vernon, 

J.  D.  Sternberg, 

W.  W.  Holt, 

A.  S.  Esson, 

G.  E.  Lamberson, 

O.  J.  Goffin, 

G.  T.  Trommald, 

Whole  number, 


Class  of  '01. 

Chas.  S.  Edwards, 
John  W.  Garner, 
N.  Singleton, 
M.  M.  Ringler, 
B.  F.  Brooks, 
Homer  I.  Keeney, 
H.  Medernach, 
D.  F.  Paine, 
L.  H.  Hamilton. 


48. 


MUSIC. 


Piano  Department. 

[Names  without  addresses  are  from  Eugene.] 


Dee  Ankeney, 

Sadie  Baum, 

Joyce  Brownell,  Albany^ 

Clara  Coleman,  Coburg, 


Zida  Goldsmith, 

Ada  Hansen, 

Osman  Hagar,  Heppner, 

Grace  Kuykendall,  Pomeroy, 
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Benetta  Dorris,  Henrietta  Lauer, 

Arthur  Frazer,  Dorothea  Nash^ 

Sadie  Ford,  Ed  Van  Dyke,  Grants  Pass, 

Carrie  Friendly,  Nora  Watkins, 

Theresa  Friendly,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Washburn, 

Ida  Goodale,  Coburg^. 

Vocal|Department. 

Agnes  Adams,  Mae  HufF, 

Maud  Cornwall,  Marshfield,  Fannie  Hemenway, 

Mable  Clare  Craw,  Grace  Kuykendall,  Pomeroy, 

Bryant  S.  Drake,  Ellen  Loomis,  [Wash., 

Dorothea  Dale,  Ethel  Thompson, 

Clyde  Fogel,  Bertha  Van  Dorn, 

George  Frazer,  Louise  Yoran, 

Ida  Goodale,  Coburg. 

Music  students  are  not  counted  as  university  students 
unless  also  enrolled  in  some  other  department. 

Enrollment: 

College  of  Letters,  249. 

School  of  Law,  39. 

School  of  riedicine,  48. 

Total,  336. 


APPENDIX. 

OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION  SINCE 
ORGANIZATION,  1873. 


Appointed. 

1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1887 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1897 


X873 
1893 


REGENTS. 

Retired. 

HON.  M.  P.  DEADY,  L.  h.  D.,    Deceased,  r893 

HON.  J.  THOMPSON,           Deceased,  1882 

HON.  T.  G.  HENDRICKvS,  1897 

HON.  GEORGE  HUMPHREY,  Resigned,  1879 

HON.  J.  J.  WALTON,  1882 

HON,  B.  F.  DORRIS,  1882 

HON.  W.  J.  J.  SCOTT,  1877 

HON.  L.  L.  McARTHUR,         Deceased,  1897 

HON.  R.  S.  STRAHAN,  1882 

DR.  S.  HAMILTON,  ...... 

REV,  E.  R.  GEARY,  D.  D.,     Deceased,  1887 
HON.  HENRY  FAILING, 

HON.  A.  BUSH, 

HON.  RODNEY  SCOTT,  1893 

HOH.  R.  a  BEAN,  B.  S.,  L.  L.  D.,  1895 
HON.  C.  C.  BEEKMAN, 
HON.  A,  G.  HOVEY, 

HON.  J.  J.  WALTON,  1895 

HON.  S.  H.  FRIENDLY,  ..,;.. 

HON.  S.  P.  STURGIS,          Deceased,  1896 

HON.  CHAS.  HILTON,  ..._. 

HON.  C.  B.  BELLINGER,  ...... 

HON.  D.  P.  THOMPSON,  

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

HON.  M.  P.  DEADY,  L.  L.  D.,  I>eceased,  1893 

HON.  HENRY  FAILING,  ...... 
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SECRETARIES. 

1873  HON.  J.  J.  WALTON,  ...... 

TREASURERS. 

1873  HON.  J.  H.  McCLUNG,  1S78 

1878  HON.  B.  F.  DORRIS,  1883 

1883  HON.  A.  G.  HOVEY, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES. 

1876  HON.  T.  G.  HENDRICKS,  1897 

1876  HON.  W.  J.  J.  vSCOTT,  Resigned   1876 

1876  HON.  J.  M.  THOMPSON,  Deceased,    1882 

1876  HON.  B.  S.  DORRIS,  1882 

1882  HON.  R.  SCOTT,  1893 

1882  HON.  R.  S.  BEAN,  Resigned,    1893 

1893  HON.  A.  G.  HOVEY,                                 

1893  HON.  J.  J.  WALTON,  1895 

1895  HON.  S.  H.  FRIEDLV,  ...... 

1897  HON.  D.  P.  THOMPSON,                              

LIBRARIANS. 

1885  PROF.  MARK  BAILEY,  1891 

1891  MISS  DORA  SCOTT»  1897 

1897  MISS  CAMILLA  LEACH,  ...... 

CURATOR  OF  HUSEUM. 

1887  PROF.  B.  J.  HAWTHORNE, 

PRESIDENTS. 

Elected- 

1897  PROF.  J.  W.  JOHNvSON,  A.  M.,  Resigned,    1893 

1893  C,  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.  D,,  

PROFESSORS. 

Elected.  Retired* 

1896  J.  W.  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  ...... 

Professor  of  Latin. 
1876  THOMAS  CONDON,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology. 

1876  MARK  BAILEY,  Ph.  D.,  1S95 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
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1876  MARY  P.  SPILLER,  Resigned,    1S88 

Professor  of  Elocution  and*  Principal  of  Preparatory  Dept. 

1879  T.  M.  GATCH,  A.  M.,  Resigned,    1881 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature. 

1879  GEORGE  H.  COLLIER,  L.  L.  D.,  1896 
Prefessor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

1880  JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Greek. 

1S82  CHARLES  E.  LAMBERT,  A.  M.,  Resigned,  1884 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 

1884  BP:NJAMIN  J.  HAWTHORNE,  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Psychology. 

1888  LUELLA  C.  CARSON,  A.  M.,  

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English. 

1892  EDGAR  McCLURE,  A.  M.,       Deceased,    1S97 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

1894  H.  LEE  MITCHELL,  1895 

Principal  of  Business  Department. 

1894  J.  R.  WETHERBEE,  Resigned,    1897 

Director  Physical  Education. 

1894  MRS.  HORTENSE  WATKINS,  

Matron  of  Dormitory. 

1895  E.  B.  MCELROY,  Ph.  D.,  

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Pedagogy. 

1895  CHAS.  FRIEDEL,  Ph.  D.,  

Professor  of  Physics. 

1895  F.  G.  YOUNG,  A.  B.,  

Professor  of  Economics  and  Histor}-. 

1895  F.  L.  WASHBURN,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

1895  JOHN  D.  LETCHER,  1897 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1895  N.  L.  NARREGAN,  1897 

Dean  of  Preparatory  Department. 

1895  MARIE  L.  BARIGHT,  1S97 
Professor  of  Elocution. 

1896  E.  H.  McALISTER,  M.  A.,  

Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

1897  F.  G.  G.  SCHMIDT,  

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
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1897  I.  M.  GLEN,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Klocution. 

1897  GEORGE  LILLEY,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1897  C.  A.  BURDEN, 

Director  of  Physical  Education. 

1897  ARTHUR  LACHMAN,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

1897  M.  A.  PIvUMB, 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


1876 

MARY  E.  STONE,               Resigned, 

1887 

1877 

LIZZIE  BOISE,                  Resigned, 

1879 

1878 

JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M.,  Elected  Prof., 

1880 

1882 

E.  E.  BURKE,  A.  B.,            Deceased, 

1888 

1883 

ANDREW  GANTENBEIN, 

1884 

1884 

B:  B.  BEEKMAN,  a.  M.,        Resigned, 

1885 

1884 

A.  C.  WOODCOCK,  A.  B.,       Resigned, 

1887 

1887 

FRANK  A.  HUFFER,  A.  B.,     Resigned, 

1891 

1887 

EDGAR  McCIvURE.  A.  M.,  Elected  Prof., 

1892 

1890 

PHHvURA  E.  MURCH,  A.  M., 

1897 

I89I 

E.  H.  McALISTER,  a.  B.,  Elected  Prof., 

1896 

1893 

T.  M.  ROBERTS,  A.  B., 

1894 

1894 

ELLEN  CONDON  McCORNACK, 

1895 

1895 

INEZ  DeLASHMUTT,  A.  B., 

1897 

1897 

C.  E.  WOODSON,  A.  B., 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

1886 

D.  W.  COOLIDGE,              Resigned, 
Professor  and  Director. 

1888 

1888 

MARY  McCORNACK,  B.  S., 
Professor  and  Director. 

1895 

1882 

LOUISE  SAWYERS-LINN,  }  .^  . 
ELIZABETH  SAWYERS,  B.  M„  f  ^s^^«- 

1895 

1892 

1895 

1895 

R.  P.  BAKER,                    Resigned, 
Professor  of  Music. 

1896 

1896 

W.  GIFFORD  NASH, 
Di  rector. 
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NoTiCK  TO  A1.UMN1:— By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents  the 
Register  of  Graduates  will  be  published  soon  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Page  37,  in  36  French,  read  8  a.  m.,  for  9  a.  m. 
Page  37,  in  37  P'rench,  read  i,  2,  3,  5  for  i,  2,  4,  5. 
Page  36,  in  19  Latin,  read   i,  2,  4,  5  for  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Page  9,  second  line,  read  Clinton  P^.  Woodson,  Tutor 
in  History. 


